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CHAPTER XVI, 


JOCELYN’S MORNING CALLS. 


ROADWAY lies all white and glittering in snow. The snow had come 
down, at first, with a rush and in a tempest, paralyzing and reducing to 
nothing for the time all the efforts of traffic and locomotion to compete against it 
For several hours no trains could leave the stations, no carriages of any kind could 
move along the streets of New York. The pedestrian, fighting his way home 
through the thick fog of snow-flakes, plunged, if he had to step off the foot-path 
or “ sidewalk,” through snow up to his knees. All the time the snow was thus fall- 
ing on the silent though not solitary Broadway, the sky was veiled in one vast 
cloud. Nothing more cheerless and drear could well be imagined than the aspect 
of the almost interminable thoroughfare which is the backbone of New York. 
Broadway is usually one of the brightest and most animated streets in the world. 
No two houses in all its vast length (and it is as if the Strand intersected London 
from end to end) are like each other; this side of the street is never like that. 
A huge building of white marble stands next to one of brown stone, both of the 
newest and most glaring hues ; and then comes a quaint old Dutch-looking house 
of the days of Stuyvesant, and then again something little better than a shanty. 
On this side you are reminded now of the Rue de Rivoli; cast your eyes across 
the street, and you see a scrap of the New Cut or a bit of Wapping. Herea 
side street runs across which seems borrowed from Liverpool; a few yards on 
is another which, with its quiet uniform red brick houses, its double row of trees, 
its cleanliness and its quaintness, appears to have been transplanted from Delft 
or Utrecht. Nearly everywhere along the line of Broadway, the shop fronts bristle 
and glitter with signs, and thrust out huge symbolical devices, and flutter with 
flags. There are more banners and insignia hung out on Broadway every day, 
than might be seen in the Strand on the occasion of a royal pageant. A Chinese 
city is not more party-colored, bright, eccentric, fantastic, in its devices to attract 
the attention of the passenger. To the European stranger this most practical 
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and money-grasping of all streets seems as if it were perpetually playing ata 
sort of Venetian carnival ; a huge frolic, mask, and mummery. Only when the 
snow begins to come down with its sudden overwhelming power, and hides the 
heavens in gray and swallows up the street in whiteness, does Broadway cease 
to be brilliant, glittering, and dizarre. ' 

Now, however, the snow has ceased to fall, and it is frozen over and forms a 
hard, white, gleaming pavement. Snow in London is soon merely a gray and 
dingy sort of mud; in New York it sparkles for weeks, bright as the sugary crust 
on a wedding cake. The air is intensely clear. The sky is as blue as that of 
the Egean Sea; the sun is brilliant. There is summer in the heavens and win- 
ter on the earth. It is cold to be sure; it ought to be piercingly cold; but 
somehow the atmosphere is so exhilarating, the sunlight is so radiant, the sky is 
so glorious in its azure, that one forgets to be chilled, and is delighted with the 
whole condition of things. The street rattles and rings with the tinkling 
sleigh-bells ; for nothing on wheels, except the staggerihg little city omnibuses, 
can now be seen along Broadway. Tiny basket sleighs with one horse, bigger 
and more pretentious sleighs with two, with three, with four horses, glide along 
with jingling bells and gay caparisons, with silver-embossed housings and 
gorgeous buffalo robes. The English traveller, looking on with unaccustomed 
eye, can hardly believe that this sort of thing means business. It seems like 
some fantastic piece of Christmas revelry or a scene from a play. Nay, it hardly 
looks like a living reality of any kind. The radiant sun, the laughing blue sky 
above, the hard and gleaming snow beneath, the almost interminable stretch 
of incongruous street, and the never-ceasing rush of odd, brilliant, picturesque 
vehicles, become bewildering to him. He is disposed to think that if he shuts 
his eyes for a moment and opens them again, the whole scene will have van- 
ished in the momentary interval. 

Such, however, is the common—to New Yorkers the commonplace—appear- 
ance of Broadway in the winter. Such was the look it wore one particular day 
in the winter we are now describing—a day to which we will turn back from the 
regular course of our story, to have a glimpse of certain of the recent occupa- 
tions and enterprises of Mr. Edwin Dare Jocelyn. He had just dismounted 
from a sleigh at the entrance of one of the principal hotels. 

Jocelyn’s was a magnificent equipage. His “team” consisted of two 
splendid black horses, whose harness sparkled with silver knobs, and bells, and 
ornaments. The sleigh was filled with superb and costly buffalo robes, from 
amid.which Jocelyn might properly be said to emerge as he threw the reins to 
his colored groom and leaped—lightly for a man of such bulk—on the pave- 
ment. Across his broad chest was buttoned a magnificent garment of fur; 
gloves of delicate lavender kid outside and thick fur lining within protected his 
hands; a powerfully flavored Havana blazed between his lips. A hot-house 
flower was glowing in his buttonhole ; a ruby flamed in his cravat ; perfume ex- 
haled from his hair and his beard ; a gold-rimmed double eyeglass dangled on 
his breast from a chain of gold. 

At the entrance and in the hall of the hotel stood a straggling crowd of 
loungers. There were men who represented business and fashion, Wall Street 
and Fifth Avenue, at once; men with kid gloves of wonderful fit, and coats 
which Pocle himself might have admired ; but who had an ostentatious air and 
an apparent consciousness of being dressed which would have been fatal to them in 

“Rotten Row. There were lank and sallow Southerners, stiffly upright in bear- 
ing and having a curious chronic aspect of offended dignity about them. There 
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were huge Western men, loosely-clad giants, with quick restless eyes and as- 
tounding neck-ties allawry. Mr. Jocelyn swaggered in among the crowd, and ap- 
parently found personal acquaintances in five out of every six of them, and had the 
sixth portion immediately presented to him; for during his passage into the hal! 
he seemed to have shaken hands with every individual there. For some he had 
a friendly familiar word ; for others a patronizing and gracious touch ; for oth- 
ers a florid bow and an overwhelming compliment. 

The great hall of the hotel was so crowded with loungers that Jocelyn was 
slow in working his way up to the office, or what would be called in the more 
old-fashioned parlance of London the bar. Behind the counter of the office were 
two or three magnificent clerks with hyacinthine locks shining in pomade, and re- 
splendent diamond pins adorning vast breastplates of hard and snowy shirt-front. 

“ Delighted to see you looking so well, Captain,” said Chesterfield Jocelyn, 
extending his hand to one of these gentlemen. 

“Mr. Jocelyn, sir! Up from the South already!” exclaimed the martial 
clerk. “ How’s your health, sir?” 

Mr. Jocelyn explained how his health was, and gravely sought some particu- 
lars relating to the health of the friendly questioner. Then he shook hands with 
the other two clerks, one of whom introduced to him a casual acquaintance 
who just then chanced to come in; and finally he turned once more to the Cap- 
tain and remarked that he wished to see the Hon. Ezekiel Verpool, if that gen- 
tleman happened to be in his room. 

The Captain touched a shrilly little gong which stood near him, and a black 
functionary started up from a seat in the hall and approached. 

“ Take Colonel Jocelyn’s card to the Hon. Ezekiel Verpool—No. 214,” said 
the Captain. 

Jocelyn never pretended to any military rank, and the clerk, if he had 
stopped to think about the matter, would have known perfectly well that he did 
not. The title “Colonel” was given off-hand, just as a courteous and orna- 
mental way of introducing a name. Soa stranger in Germany receives a card 
of invitation which addresses him as high and well-born; or in England, if we 
wish to be civil to the green-grocer or the chimney-sweep, we confer on him 
when we have occcasion to drop him a line the title of Esquire. 

Presently the messenger returned with the intimation that Mr. Verpool was 
in his room ; and thither Chesterfield Jocelyn was conducted. 

The apartment was simply a bedroom ; and the Hon. Ezekiel Verpool was 
seated at a table up to his ears in papers. Up to his ears too was the collar of 
his coat; and he had his hat on. 

The Hon. Ezekiel Verpool was a long, lean, skinny man, with a bent neck 
and stooped head, and a skin from which every light and shade of complexion 
appeared to have been eliminated. He had no whiskers or beard, except a few 
starved iron-gray hairs on his chin. He had an eagle beak, a cold, gray, lustre- 
less eye, and thin straight lips. He was shabbily dressed in clothes which did 
not even affect or pretend to fit him. He had his back to the door as Mr. Joce- 
lyn entered, and he did not rise or move, but sent a rearward glance out of the 
corners of his gray eyes ; and then when his visitor had come within range held 
out to him a curved and corrugated claw, almost smothered in a superfluity of 
coat-cuff. : 

“ How d’ye do, Jocelyn ?” was the cordial and eloquent welcome. 

Jocelyn stood now in front of his friend. Broad, beaming, gorgeous in cos- 
tume, grandiose in manner, the corpulent adventurer shone in radiant contrast 
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to the shabby skeleton at the table. He looked down at his friend with a glance 
of irrepressible contempt and pity; his friend looked up with a caustic glance 
which for a moment spoke of contempt and pity. 

“ How does Vermont’s most illustrious son, the prince of philanthropists and 
sovereign of speculators?” Jocelyn asked, at the same time drawing from hi 
breast pocket a silver cigar-case and helping himself to a fresh Havana. 

The prince of philanthropists and sovereign of speculators made a motion 
with his lean fingers as if he were reaching for a pinch of snuff. Jocelyn under- 
stood the gesture and held out, not perhaps very readily, the cigar-case. His 
friend surveyed its contents slowly and keenly, and picked out what seemed to 
him the best cigar of the lot. He made another clawing motion, which Jocelyn re- 
plied to by handing his own blazing cigar. Mr. Verpool lighted his fire at the 
flame of his friend, and took a puff or two in silence. 

“ I don’t very often smoke, Jocelyn,” he then observed, “ but you do have 
such good cigars. Cost fifty cents each these now, I should say? You can af- 
ford it—you can.” 

“ Yet you see I am not proud, Verpool—I am not ashamed to associate with 
honest poverty like yours.” Mr. Verpool gave a short, dry chuckle. “ Patriot- 
ism and poverty naturally go together, my dear Verpool. A devoted citizen who 
executes so many government contracts is naturally led to sacrifice his own in- 
terests to those of his country.” 

“ Well, I did make a good thing out of that last little affair, I tell you,” said 
Verpool. “ You were wrong there, Jocelyn; you ought to have gone in with me—I 
told you so.” 

“Yes, I dare say. I am always too impatient for that sort of thing. I can’t 
stand all that lobbying and hanging about Washington. I know there is money 
to be made, plenty and safe, by fellows of your cool and cautious kind; but it is 
not in my line. I always kick the pail over just when it is nearly full.” 

“ That’s so,” his friend complacently observed. “ You can project a thing 
Jocelyn, as nobody else can; but you want some one to work the thing out for 

ou.” 

, “ Therefore, I have secured at present the codperation of the Hon. Ezekiel 
Verpool. So we come to business, dear friend. When did you leave Wash- 
ington?” 

“ Last night.” 

“ And you return—when ?” 

* To-night.” 

* So soon?” 

** So soon.” 

Mr. Verpool, it may be said, was a man who passed at least half his life in 
“the cars ”—the railway train, that is to say. He was always going off some- 
where or other. It was as ordinary a part of his life’s work to get into a sleep- 
ing-car and pass his night in travelling, as it is to a London city man to mount 
the omnibus every morning. 

“ Then things must be looking very well, or confoundedly ill,” said Jocelyn. 

“ Well, they ain’t looking bad. On the whole, I guess they’re looking about 
as well as can be expected. It will be a big thing! Atheling’s name has done 
wonders.” . - 

“ T knew it would,” Jocelyn exclaimed with kindling eyes. 

“ Yes, sir, Atheling stands well; he has a good name! Folks will believe 
anything when they hear that Atheling vouches for it. Say, Jocelyn, that was a 
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great stroke of yours; but do tell, how did you ever get hold of Atheling and 
bring him into this ?” 

“ That, my venerable Verpool, is one of my secrets. Genius must work in its 
own way, and it wouldn’t profit you to know.” 

“ Guess he wants to make money, anyhow.” 

“Wrong, Verpool, for once! You are lacking, Verpool, I fear, in the finer 
dramatic instincts. Inconceivable as it may seem at first to you or me, it is yet 
the humiliating fact that Atheling does not want to make any more money.” 

“ What in the nation does he want then?” 

“T should despair of making his motives clear to you, my dear Verpool ; and 
I had rather shield our friend’s weaknesses from your too severe criticism. It 
is enough that he has his little defects of moral constitution, and that we are 
able to make use of them for his profit and ours.” 

“ Something soft here ?” said Verpool, touching his forehead. 

“ No,” replied Jocelyn carelessly, as he knocked the ashes off the tip of his 
cigar; “I should rather say something soft Aere,” and he lightly touched that 
part of his frame beneath which the heart is supposed to pulsate. “ But you 
wouldn’t understand, my dear Verpool; and it doesn’t matter. If we make 
Atheling a millionaire against his will, he will owe us all the deeper debt of 
gratitude.” 

“ Does he understand the business ?” 

“Not he; there is no need that he should, Whom did you see in Wash- 
ington, and what did you do there?” 

Jocelyn drew a chair close to that of his friend, and the pair talked for a 
few moments in a low tone. Mr. Verpool seldom mentioned proper names in 
the course of his explanation, but helped out his meaning a good deal by nods 
and gestures and sideward jerks of his head, as if he were pointing out visible 
personages. 

After a while Jocelyn stood up again, and drew a deep breath. 

“ Well,” he said, “I think things are looking promising enough. 1 like your 
courage, Verpool. I was a little in doubt as to whether you had pluck enough 
for the business ; but I think you'll do.” 

“T want to know! Why, 1 didn’t quite fancy you had courage enough, 
Jocelyn, for all your tall talk.” 

Jocelyn laughed. 

“] have not much to lose,” he said, “ even of character. I am the Bohe- 
mian of speculation, my excellent Verpool, while you are a respectable citizen— 
a proper Philistine—an elder of your church congregation doubtless. You go 
into the race handicapped with respectability. Wéill you dine with us to-day? 
Delmonico’s—at half-past six.” 

“ Who are us?” 

“Only four or five besides myself. An Englishman (son of a lord—you re- 
spectable Pharisee ought to go anywhere to meet the son of a lord), Charles 
Escombe ; Chauncey Pyne, General Derners—one or two others perhaps. 
Come.” 

“No, thank ye. I don’t much care about dinners—and then you see I have 
to pay for my board here all the same; so it seems like throwing away one’s 
money not to eat what one pays for. Then I should be running away to the 
cars. I know Mr. Escombe—met him in Washington.” 

“Indeed. What do you think of him, Verpool ?” 
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Verpool shut his eyes, cogitated, made a sound and movement as if he were 
expectorating, but did not expectorate, and said: 

“ There’s nothing in him. He don’t amount to anything.” 

“ Just my own opinion,” said Jocelyn with a smile. 

“But there was a smart young fellow with him, Volney by name—half an 
Italian, or Cuban, or something of the kind, I guess.” 

“Yes; did you see much of him?” 

“Met him twice, and came with him in the cars from Richmond. We 
talked all the way, and he seemed sharp and smart. Couldn’t get anything out 
of him.” 

“ Verpool,” said Jocelyn gravely—and he resumed his seat—* I never knew 
any one who could see into people and judge of them as well as you can. Nay, 
do not think I flatter—why should the poor be flattered ?” 

“ Come, Jocelyn, don’t go on like that; I never said I was poor.” 

“] was only quoting from ‘ Hamlet,’ my Vermont Creesus.” 

“ Oh, that’s it. I don’t read many plays.” 

** But I was saying that I have always admired and believed in your judg- 
ment of men. Not of women, my good Verpool—you have not much taste, I 
think, for the study of that branch of humanity—but of men. Now, I want you 
to tell me about this lad Volney. I could not quite make him out; but | con- 
fess I was rather disposed to set him down as a soft and spooney sort of fellow.” 

Verpool shook his head. 

“T was wrong?” 

“Teetotally wrong. I take him to be a sharp, quick, deep fellow. I think 
he is a fellow to make his way here if he tried. I told himso. I offered to give 
him a hand-up if he would settle here.” 

“What did he say ?” 

“ Well, he seemed kind of struck with the idea.” 

“ But he has gone back to Europe.” 

“Has he? Yes, I believe he has. But I shouldn’t wonder if he came back 
here again. He told me right out that he wanted to get on, and that he hadn’t 
any dollars of his own.” 

“ What could you do with him ?” 

“Well, I don’t just know. Make a goodish sort of secretary, wouldn’t he ? 
He talks French, and Italian, and Dutch” (Mr. Verpool always described Ger- 
man as Dutch), “and he takes notice of all that’s going on and don’t let out 
much ; and he has a sort of face that induces people to give him their confidence. 
Yes, sir, I liked him. I guess I could make that chap useful.” 

“ Does he know anything of my relations with you?” 

“T guess not.” 

“ Don’t let him know anything. Get hold of him by all means, my dear Ver- 
pool, and let me know all about him. I have a kind of interest in him, now that 
you assure me he is not the harmless sort of person I was disposed to think. 
Then you won’t come to Delmonico’s and dine with us?” 

“No, thank ye; I am not all right to-day anyhow, and eating much would not 
agree with me.” 

Nothing could well have been further from Chesterfield Jocelyn’s mind than 
the idea of really having Verpool as a companion at the dinner-table. He had 
given the invitation knowing that it would not be accepted. Verpool was a man 
who never dined for pleasure, or connected any notion of social enjoyment with 
dinner or tea. He had lived all his life in hotels and boarding-houses, and al- 
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ways dined in the solitude of a busy, hurrying, indiscriminate company. He ate 
to live, and he lived to travel in “the cars,” and buy “lots ” of land, and specu- 
late in new railways and joint stock companies, and other such enterprises. He 
ate his dinner just as he had himself shaved, because it was a thing proper to be 
done once a day, and each operation cost him about an equal length of time and 
gave him an equal amount of enjoyment. 

So Chesterfield Jocelyn took leave of his friend and swaggered down stairs. 

“I wonder what the devil that fellow’s motive in living can be.” Such was 
the nature of Jocelyn’s cogitation. “He can have no possible enjoyment in life ; 
and it would be a clear saving of expense to him if he were dead! What a 
beastly old cad he is. It is a cursed misfortune for a gentleman to have to as- 
sociate with such an uncouth old savage. But the brute has a wonderfully long 
head—I feel like a child in his hands. He must be right about that semi-Italian 
brat, this sentimental lover of little Isolind. I never knew Verpool te be wrong 
about any man yet. I believe that old gray eye of his can see round a corner or 
intoa millstone. Well, if we can do this trick, I’ll cut the whole concern and go 
and live in Paris. I think I could venture on Paris—My dear Governor 
Strange! This is indeed a pleasure. When did you come to town? and how 
are they all in lowa?” 

For Jocelyn’s reflections had been cut short by his nearly running over a 
stout, white-haired man, with a florid face and a pompous manner, who, having 
been lieutenant or deputy governor of a State some seven years before, still re- 
tained the full title (or indeed enjoyed a rather higher title than was his by right 
even when in office) and the aspect of conscious importance. 

Meanwhile Mr. Verpool was paying his mental tribute to the character and 
endowments of his departing friend. 

“He’s a smart man, Chesterfield Jocelyn—a remarkably smart man—but he 
wants ballast. Kind of frivolous somehow. He'll soon be played out if he don’t 
take care. Ideas splendid, but not practical. This is a grand idea of his, this 
new one; but he could never work it out himself. Too much champagne and 
clicquot” (Mr. Verpool was not much of a connoisseur of wines, and did not 
know whether clicquot might not have been red burgundy), “ and dinners at thirty 
dollars a head, and late hours. A man should never see the wrong side of ten 
o’clock at night. I shouldn’t wonder if Jocelyn were to die without a red cent— 
or come to a violent end perhaps. ‘There’s something in his eye that looks like 
that somehow.” 

With this cheering prophecy Mr. Verpool mentally dismissed his associate 
and went on with his financial calculations and his plans and papers. 

Mr. Verpool was a man of some sixty-five years. He was reputed to be im- 
mensely rich, and though always speculating, and thus of course liable to have 
his losses, he was believed to have bought up real property enough to provide 
substance for a dozen Fifth Avenue families. He had neither chick nor child, and 
if he had any poor relations, they remained poor for all that concerned him. He 
came originally from the Green Mountain State, but he had not visited the home 
of his boyhood for years. He had no house or local habitation of his own any- 
where. The papers announced his arrival now at the hotel in New York where 
he is at present a guest (a man is called in the States the guest of a hotel where 
he pays five dollars a day for the hospitality), and again at the Parker House, 
Boston, the Continental, Philadelphia, the Trem6nt House, Chicago, or Willard’s 
at Washington. All the nights, and they were many, that he did not sleep in one 
of these hotels, he slept in “the cars,” He never thought of any sort of amuse- 
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ment or social enjoyment. If he ever had an hour absolutely to spare, he would 
lsave utilized it by going to sleep. He took not the slightest personal interest 
in politics, although when occasion required he did not refuse to vote with his 
party, even though the doing so exacted a patriotic sacrifice of half an hour of 
precious time. He had never been guilty of an immoral action (in the common 
meaning of the word), and had probably never felt an immoral impulse in his life. 
He never drank, or swore, or gambled—at least with cards or dice. He sub- 
scribed liberally to the building of churches ; he had built one church all at his 
own cost and of his own design—the most hideous specimen of ecclesiastical 
architecture to be seen east of the Mississippi. He had built a college which 
bore his name, in a town which he himself had founded. He was pitiless to un- 
successful men, but took something like a connoisseur’s interest in the progress 
of smart and promising men, whom he looked upon with the sort of professional, 
almost personal interest which a recruiting sergeant might feel in a strapping 
young bumpkin. Such persons were interesting, were worth looking after, 
might perhaps be made useful and turned to account somehow. A new and 
likely man might even indirectly and unconsciously suggest a new and likely 
scheme, which his own capacity might be utilized in working out. Mr. Verpool 
was much respected everywhere. When a poor farmer’s son, he used to have 
mush and baked apples for breakfast ; now that he was a rich man, he had nothing 
better than mush and baked apples still. 

Jocelyn, meantime, had mounted to his seat in the sleigh once more. He 
drove up Broadway, past the fashionable Grace Church, the porch whereof glit- 
ters and sparkles on Sundays with the most gorgeously dressed congregation of 
fair penitents to be found anywhere in the civilized world. Then he turned into 
Fifth Avenue and rattled through the monotonous grandeur of its huge brown- 
stone palaces, very stately and costly structures indeed, but looking about as 
cheerful and homelike as a double row of State penitentiaries. At one of the 
largest of these he checked his horses and got out of the sleigh. He rang the 
bell, asked for Mrs, Braxton, and seemed to receive the answer confidently ex- 
pected when he was told that the lady was at home. Jocelyn appeared to be on 
familiar terms in the house. 

He was shown into a large and handsome reception-room, furnished with ex- 
travagant splendor, and crammed or choked with paintings, statues, statuettes, 
and ornaments. There were pictures there of genuine value and beauty by 
rising American artists; but these were rather in the background; they were 
hidden away in corners or leaning up against chairs and the arms of sofas. The 
most conspicuous places were given to poor and tawdry copies of great Italian 
masterpieces, or trumpery pretentious daubs done by artistic humbugs who had 
the good luck to bear Roman or Florentine names, The chimney pieces—there 
were two in the room—were loaded with ornaments and curiosities ; the tables 
were almost hidden with gorgeously-bound albums and specimens of dric-a-brac. 
In this recess you nearly stumbled over the Greek slave ; Ariadne and her lions 
stopped your progress yonder; marble busts were sprinkled about like foot- 
stools. The whole room would have reminded an English visitor of a gorgeous 
and glorified curiosity shop from the regions of Holborn or Soho. 

Mrs. Braxton was the rich widow who has been mentioned in an earlier chap- 
ter of this story as the prize, or one of the prizes, Chesterfield Jocelyn was stiiv- 
ing to win. She was the relict of a man who had worked his way upwards from 
hawking buttons and stay-laces to be the owner of a “store,” and then a specu- 
lator, and then a millionaire. He had fallen in love with the bright eyes and 
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plump figure of the woman whom he made his wife, and whom he loved to infat- 
uation and indulged to extravagance. Lucinda Braxton had had very little edu- 
cation to start with, but she had a certain odd, misleading kind of talent, and a 
vast amount of egotism and self-conceit. She had made many efforts to get into 
society during her husband's lifetime, but failed. Shoddy itself demurred to 
her, and laughed at her. After his death she became a passionate devotee of 
spiritualism, and her passion was nourished by some who found a profit in her 
weakness and extravagance. Jocelyn heard of her immense wealth, vanity, and — 
nonsense, and thought he saw a splendid chance of making a grand coup. In 
him she met for the first time anybody who even pretended to social position. 
He humored all her whims, and the woman became gradually more and more fas- 
cinated by him. 

Here, amid the embarrassment of riches, Jocelyn knew his way about, and 
therefore did not stumble over any marbles or become entangled in a forest of 
bronzes. He had some time to wait and look around him if he cared to see the 
art-treasures of the room, for the lady of the house was engaged in making her- 
self as ornamental as her apartments. 

At last, however, there was a rustling and rushing of silken and velvet dra- 
peries, and Mrs. Braxton stood before Chesterfield Jocelyn, who first bowed al- 
most to the ground, and then advancing took the hand extended to him and 
pressed it to his lips. 

Mrs. Braxton was a lady of rather short stature, but otherwise ample propor- 
tions. She was not young. A census-collector anxious to do a flattering and 
graceful thing might have put her down at fifty. She had a large head, with a 
broad face and forehead and rather fine dark eyes. Her hair was almost quite 
white, and was arranged in a profusion of long thick ringlets falling about her 
neck and shoulders, but gathered carefully away from her face so as to display 
the broad forehead, of which its owner was especially proud. Her mouth was 
large, with full lips and good white teeth. She might have been called a fine- 
looking woman. She certainly was very remarkable. Anybody would have 
turned and looked after her as she passed in the street. Nobody could have 
seen her in a crowded room without asking who she was. She might have 
looked noble and queenly if her head, with its prodigality of white ringlets, had 
only surmounted a frame less plump and less short, and if, too, there had not 
been an uncomfortable expression of oddity about the twinkling restless eyes. 

Mrs. Braxton was dressed in glowing ruby velvet, and her broad bosom was 
like a jeweller’s window for its profusion of chains and brooches. Her fingers 
were incrusted rather than ornamented with diamond and emerald rings. 

_ Mrs. Braxton appeared to take the courtly salutation of Chesterfield Jocelyn 
very much as a matter of course. Jocelyn then handed her to a seat and took a 
chair near hers. 

“T had almost given you up for to-day,” said the lady, turning her twinkling 
eyes upon him and indulging in a faint sigh. 

“Did I not promise, dearest lady? And was the promise needed? Could 
Edwin Jocelyn come within a hundred miles of New York and not find a way to 
see one who is all in all to him?” 

He was venturing to take her hand, but she gently withdrew it, and sighed 
once more. 

“ Allin all?” she repeated reflectively, and gazing on him again. 

“Dearest Mrs. Braxton, dearest Lucida, can you doubt it? Do you not 
know only too well——” 

“ They do not say so,” she murmured in a sad monotone. 
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“They? Who? The miserable babblers of New York, the wretched cote- 
ries who can understand me as little as they could appreciate you?” 

“ Not so, Edwin Jocelyn,” replied the lady solemnly, and laying now her jew- 
elled hand on his. ‘ Not the coteries of New York. These I scorn as much as 
you can do. But there are higher intelligences which do not refuse to watch 
with ours and guide us! Edwin Jocelyn, I have been warned. The spirits!” 

The impulse of Edwin Jocelyn undoubtedly was to exclaim “Damn the 
spirits!” But he knew that to indulge in such a profanity might prove just now 
a luxury purchased at a vast sacrifice, and he repressed his emotion. He was 
well aware of Mrs. Braxton’s profound faith in the guidance she believed herself 
to have received from other spheres. Only indeed a moment of surprise, and the 
general knowledge that New York suspicion might have had a good deal to 
whisper against him, had led him to mistake the source of Mrs. Braxton’s doubts. 

“ Dearest Lucinda, you know me well enough to believe that I value as high- 
ly as man can do the guidance of those souls on a higher plane of being than 
ours. J have been thus led, and have walked under the guidance of angels. 
Such guidance has led me to you.” 

“T did indeed believe, Edwin, that in you I had at last found my affinity. 
Never, never could the souls and beings of the late Mr. Braxton and myself have 
commingled in a celestial union, to endure through all the spheres and ages! 
You appeared, and you proclaimed yourself my other being, my affined nature, 
my affinity. Hush, do not speak—I have been warned to beware!” 

“But, dearest Lucinda, I must speak. You know better than I do—you 
whose starry nature can rise to loftier spheres than mine can yet pretend to soar 
to—you know that there as well as here are malign and wicked spirits, who de- 
light in thwarting the happiness they cannot share, and vexing the pure souls 
they envy and hate! Some such creatures, hating and envying you, may have 
tried to pain you by traducing me. You know there are such spirits.” 

Mrs. Braxton shuddered. “I do indeed,” she said. “ But, Mr. Jocelyn— 
Edwin—it was not one of these! I have lately been so happy as to find myself 
wholly en rapport with and under the guidance of one whose ministrations I can 
accept with the utmost trust! John Bunyan,” she exclaimed, rising to her feet 
and looking upwards with a gaze of excited devotion—“ John Bunyan is my com- 
panion, friend, and guide! He calls me Faithful! He comes always when I 
summon him, and has promised to devote himself to me! Edwin”—and she 
lowered her voice once more to a sad undertone—“ Edwin, I have spoken to him 
of you.” 

Jocelyn was not, in the common meaning of the word, a mirthful personage. 
Stern, ferocious, and sensuous was his nature; and when he smiled, it was at 
some human weakness, or else for the sake of seeming genial and good-hearted. 
Now, however, it cost him no small trouble not to laugh outright. The utter 
oddity of the notion of John Bunyan’s bging applied to on the subject of Chester- 
field Jocelyn’s character was so delightfully comic, that he felt for a moment 
tempted to fling up all chance of Mrs. Braxton’s money and enjoy a wild laugh 
at her folly. Prudence, however, triumphed. Jocelyn had been for years dis- 
ciplining his nature in a school of self-restraint. 

“You honor John Bunyan, Edwin?” 

“Surely, surely,” Jocelyn replied, having at the time a dim recollection of an 
illustrated copy of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” which he used to delight in when a 
child. “But even Bunyan may be misled. There are impulses of our own na- 
tures, my Lucinda, which come from higher sources than even the wisdom of 
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Bunyan.” Jocelyn was, meantime, vainly racking his memory for any quotation 
from Bunyan which might come in appositely on his side of the question. He 
could think of nothing, and therefore suddenly asked : 

“ Why has Bunyan warned you against me, dearest Lucinda?” 

He put the question with a merely affected warmth and earnestness. 
Against information supplied by John Bunyan he thought he could easily con- 
tend. A hint from the police detective department of London would have been 
much more formidable. 

“ He warns me, Edwin, that your soul is not the true counterpart of mine.” 

“ Oh, that’s all,” thought Edwin. “I guessed as much.” Aloud he said: 
“ Of that, Lucinda, Bunyan cannot judge. Your soul and mine have recognized 
each other, and alone can decide their mutual destiny! Your soul is now mine— 
I claim it and will hold it!” 

Jocelyn did not feel quite at home in the spiritualistic controversy, and 
hoped to cut it short. Claiming Mrs. Braxton’s soul as his, he sprang up and 
with chivalric ardor flung his arm around her waist. She did not wholly disen- 
gage herself, but drew back a little and murmured pensively : 

“I wish I could believe it wholly. I know there is within you, Edwin, a sa- 
cred germ growing up which will one day become an illumining power and a bea- 
con to the world! Edwin, I see in your eyes a penetrating light, which ought 
to be capable of piercing into the furthest worlds, and holding communion with 
the brightest spirits. But is this germ developing and growing? Have you 
been lately cultivating it with fidelity ?” 

Jocelyn hastened to vow that he had never relaxed in the task of cultivating 
this sacred germ. He confined himself, however, to a vague earnestness of 
vow. He vowed as the Scotchman in the story swore—“at large.” He did 
not choose to venture into details, for he could not even guess at what the sa- 
cred germ might be. 

“ Bunyan does not think so,” Mrs. Braxton went on, laying her hand upon 
her ample bosom. “Bunyan thinks you are unfaithful to your mission, and so 
does Swedenborg !” 

“ Oh, is Ae in the business too?” thought Jocelyn. “These illustrious per- 
sons are evidently all in a story. They appear to take more interest in me than 
I do in them.” He drew Lucinda more closely to him, and said in a deep, grave 
tone: 

“ My Lucinda! perhaps I have not been all I might have been. We men 
have natures at once grosser and less sublimely tenacious than yours. Always 
with us the tendency of hard and busy life is to darken the spiritual world, to 
withdraw our duller eyes from the higher visions and our souls from the grander 
intercourse around. Let me own to you—and I am not ashamed to make the 
confession—that mine is a nature which needs perpetual companionship and 
guidance. A pure spirit must minister to me and lead me! J I have any spir- 
itual gifts-——” 

“Oh, Edwin! Jf you have—with your brow and your eyes!” 

“If I have any such gifts,” Jocelyn went meekly on, “they can reach their 
fullest development only in a lofty and serene companionship such as yours. 
Lucinda, in you I see my guide! I too have known what it was to wither in an 
uncongenial companionship. Save me and guide me! Divine Lucinda, sweet 
sublime soul, be mine at last—now, now and forever !” 

Lucinda’s breast heaved and fell until t.e chains and trinkets that lay upon 
it rattled and clanked. She was yielding, her upturned eyes looked tenderly 
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into Jocelyn’s, and for a moment the adventurer felt himself in virtual possession 
of a great fortune. Nay, fora moment, his thoughts overleaped even his suc- 
cess, and he began to say to himself what a pity it was that triumph could not 
be had without alloy, and that the absurd woman must be taken along with the 
coveted wealth. He looked down at the handsome, ecstatic, foolish face, thrill- 
ing with vain delusions and preposterous sentiment, and he had to say to him- 
self “ At last I shall be really a rich man,” in order to keep up the courage of 
his wooing. 

“Then you do indeed love me?” the yielding lady murmured. 

“ Love you, Lucinda!” 

“ And you do not hesitate to make the sacrifice ?” 

Jocelyn supposed she was alluding to her years. 

“ Any sacrifice—all sacrifices—would be welcome for your sake. But, my 
Lucinda, do not give,me a merit I cannot claim. What sacrifice can there be in 
a love which gives to me beauty and genius like yours—a soul like yours ?” 

“T knew they wronged you,” Lucinda exclaimed, and in her ardor she with- 
drew herself wholly from the embrace of her lover and gazed at him with eyes 
of pride and gladness. “ Even the higher souls are not without their errors. I 
knew you loved me for myself alone.” 

“ Did the spirits then so wrong me as to tell you otherwise? Lucinda, at 
this moment I wish that you were poor of every earthly possession, and stood 
there with no gifts but your intellect and your charms.” 

“TI knew it; I knewit! ” the poor woman again exclaimed. “Then you 
care as little for the sacrifice as Ido? Did I not say so?” 

“ What sacrifice, love?” Jocelyn was growing puzzled. 

“The sacrifice of this vulgar and worthless wealth—this tinsel and trash!” 

“ But why sacrifice it? Why despise the power of diffusing enlightenment 
which it confers? My Lucinda, your wealth is your own—I care nothing for it, 
except in so far as it contributes to make you happy. A face and form like 
yours are in their proper setting when framed in magnificence.” 

“ Then when it is no longer mine, shall I look less beautiful in your eyes, 
Edwin?” 

“No longer yours? I don’t quite follow you, Lucinda. *Do you think I am 
the man to rob you of your wealth and misapply it? Surely, it will be my care 
to preserve and to increase your store, whatever it may be.” 

Meanwhile Jocelyn’s brows were contracting and his lips trembled with 
anxiety and surprise ; and a quick, ominous fierce light was darting from under 
his dark eyelashes. If the vain, dreaming woman, who again drew near to him, 
had been a little less subjective in her mental constitution, she might have read 
a warning in those flaming eyes more distinct and direct than anything her 
spirit-voices had disclosed. 

“But, Edwin, when I marry you all this ceases to be mine! Don’t you 
really know? Can it be?” 

“ Dear Lucinda, you are playing with me—or trying some foolish and use- 
less test of my love! Do speak plainly!” 

“T always thought you understood! Oh, you dounderstand! My late hus- 
band was a jealous man; his being and mine had no affinity. I told him so 
many and many a time; I told him that in the higher spheres he and I could 
never be linked together. I then believed that it might be my fate to wander on 
through long zons of eternity, looking for some kindred soul to mate with 
mine! Now, Edwin, I am happier! ” 
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She turned a ianguishing gaze towards the face of her suitor. He made 
heroic and even desperate efforts to look love in return, but his anxiety was in- 
tense, and hot drops of perspiration already began to moisten his foreheaa. 

“ Yes, dearest, yes; but go on!” 

“‘ My husband, jealous and low-minded, told me that on this earth at least I 
should have no mate but him. He judged all men by himself. He knew noth- 
ing of the destiny of hearts or of disinterested love. In his will he left me all 
his wealth, provided I remain a widow to the end; but all is to pass away from 
me the moment I accept another husband! This is the sacrifice, Edwin, your 
love must bear. To you I know itis little; yet it was but right I should tell 
you of it. I thought you knew it always!” 

This was indeed a thunder-clap. Jocelyn had never thought of anything 
like this! For years he had seen this woman revelling in the possession of 
wealth which she seemed only eager to lavish. It had —— occurred to him to 
think that there could be any limit to her absolute ownersifip. 

Yet even now Jocelyn was by no means satisfied that his original assump- 
tion was wrong. The late Mr. Braxton had been notoriously so adoring a hus- 
band, so devoted a slave, to a wife whose audacious although not actually sin- 
ful coquetries might have driven another man into wild rebellion, that Jocelyn 
could hardly believe him capable of repudiating even in death his unqualified 
allegiance to the government of the petticoat. 

“ This is a trick!” Jocelyn thought—“a device; a woman’s little plot to find 

out whether I am quite sincere, and that sort of thing. Some of her train of 
humbugging frotégées, alarmed at my advances, have been putting her up to 
this.” : 
Mrs. Braxton was always surrounded by a swarm of pretended devotees— 
women who were mediums, women who were apostles and disciples of spiritual- 
ism, and who made a good thing of her weakness, her vanity, and her generosity. 
In New York, and indeed in London for that matter, the Tartuffe and Lady Tar- 
tuffe of our days ought to be represented as Spiritualists and Mediums, Our 
Organ is usually a rich elderly lady, with a fancy for receiving direct personal 
messages from the higher spheres, and vanity enough to believe herself a fitting 
companion for John Milton or Dr. Channing. 

Naturally, Mrs. Braxton’s followers would take alarm at the possible prospect 
of Mr. Edwin Dare Jocelyn’s becoming the husband of the lady, and virtual master 
of her wealth. That indeed would be @ corsaire corsaire et demi with a 
vengeance. 

Therefore Mr. Jocelyn ordered his soul to be reassured. But the whole 
situation was still terribly trying. The promptest decision must be taken, and a 
mistake either way might be fatal. 

Jocelyn decided. There was but one way by which to secure a safe retreat 
in case of the worst, and yet to save the lady’s self-love and keep her on his 
hands in case of the best. 

Lucinda was about to throw herself upon his bosom. He raised one hand 
as if to stay her approach, and the other hand he pressed for a moment to his 
forehead and eyes. Lucinda stood amazed. 

“You have then doubted me, Lucinda,” Jocelyn said at last, removing his 
hand from his eyes, and speaking in a deep sad monotone. “ You have not be- 
lieved in my love! You have suspected me of some design upon the miserable 
wealth which now surrounds you! Your trast has not been wholly given to me 
as mine has been to you!” 
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“ Oh, Edwin, do not say so! Oh no—indeed, indeed, I have not doubted 
ou!” 

‘ “Then why speak to me of this unhappy old man’s jealous precautions? 
Why speak of your money at all? Why name such conditions” (Jocelyn’s voice 
grew louder as his manly anger carried him away), “as if we were paltry traffickers 
adjusting some commercial bargain! What to me is your wealth—what would 
be your poverty? To me, Lucinda Braxton poor is as Lucinda Braxton rich ! 
I—thank Heaven !—have brains and energy enough to maintain for my wife her 
fitting place in society, were she endowed with no coin of marriage fortune. I 
have been misunderstood—Lucinda has doubted me! No, Lucinda, it is not 
your work. At least itis not the prompting of yourown mind. Some mean 
and jealous enemy has suggested the doubt; and you have falien into the snare ! 
You have listened to the whisperings of envious and malignant tongues! Lu- 
cinda, adored and ever trusted, farewell ! ” 

And he turned away as if about to rush from the room overpowered by his 
emotions. In any case, he began to think, his horses had been kept standing 
rather too long. From the spot where he stood he could see through the win- 
dow that his groom had kept the sleigh still before the door. 

“ Oh, Edwin, Edwin, forgive me—I never doubted you!” 

“Forgive you, dearest! I have nothing to forgive. But I cannot bear to 
speak of this just now; I feel too deeply and sensitively! Think again, Lu- 
cinda—commune with your own heart in the silence of this night! Ask your- 
self whether you can wholly trust me—whether you indeed believe me to be the 
vile adventurer your friends—yes, your friends—would paint me! Then, if 
your heart answers as I would have it answer, send forme. Send mea line, a 
word, a flower—and Edwin Dare Jocelyn will be at your feet, to prove whether 
his love is that of pure devotion or of vile self-seeking! Lucinda, till then fare- 
well!” 

He seized her hand, pressed it to his lips, and hastened from the room, 
leaving her in an agony of bewilderment and remorse. The poor, fat, foolish 
woman flung herself on the sofa, covered her face with her hands, while tears 
came trickling through her rings. 

Oh, how she had wronged that noble, disinterested nature! How meanly 
she had listened to unworthy doubts! “Bunyan!” she exclaimed in her grief, 
“ John Bunyan, you have misled me! Was this well of you? Was it right to 
whisper suspicions of a man so great and pure, a spirit so sublime? He loves 
me for myself alone—do you not hear? He knows all, and he cares nothing 
for the miserable money-sacrifice! I have but to send him a word, a line, a 
flower, and he will hasten back and be mine! Why, oh why did I ever offend 
him! But he will forgive me, for he is all goodness! Edwin, my Edwin, come 
back!” j 

But Edwin had taken good care to be well out of hearing. He only wanted 
to gain a day’s time, and to leave her bewildered in the interval. The poor 
woman, when she had a little recovered her wonted composure, resolved to have 
instant conference with Bunyan and Swedenborg, remonstrate with them, and 
reassure them on the subject of her lover’s devotion. Unfortunately she was 
not herself a medium, and had to commune with the other spheres through the 
agency of some of the personages whose influence Jocelyn justly suspected that 
he could discover in the spiritual doubts of his moral integrity. Mrs. Braxton’s 
waiting-maid, an astute French girl, was, strange to say, a wonderful medium, 
and was a frequent gainer at the hands of her mistress by her spiritual acquire- 
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ments. John Bunyan, however, chiefly conversed through the intervention of a 
Scotch lady, the wife of a tailor, and once poor and shabby, but now living com- 
fortably on Mrs. Braxton’s bounty, and receiving substantial rewards for celes- 
tial ministrations. 

Mrs. Braxton summoned this seeress, and was soon deep in conference with 
the author of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

If any one supposes there is exaggeration or even unintentional extravagance 
in this picture of a weak and credulous nature feeding upon the garbage of im- 
posture, the writer can only say that the painting is subdued and colorless in- 
deed when compared with what he has himself known and seen. Lucinda Brax- 
ton is a poor and commonplace illustration. Reality, anywhere you may chance 
to lock for it, will show you types of credulity far more remarkable. In fiction 
one has to soften and weaken these things in order to be believed; the real, 
strong truth would be too much for the readers of romance. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Jocelyn began to breathe a little more freely as he drove 
along the gleaming snow. He had at least gained time. In a few hours he 
could easily find out whether Mrs. Braxton’s story had been really a pious 
fraud, a loving woman’s device—as he was still inclined to believe—or whether 
she was really doomed by the Parthian shaft of a dying husband’s jealousy to a 
choice between poverty and perpetual widowhood. In either case he felt sure 
that she would send for him; and he would go to her or not just according to 
his knowledge of the real state of affairs. It would be a heavy blow for him if 
his long siege of the widow’s heart should prove to be thrown away ; and Joce- 
lyn ground his teeth as he thought of the hours of weary homage he had 
possibly wasted, the sickening absurdities he had had to endure and to take part in. 
There were times when the best fruits he could gather in life tasted bitter in 
the mouth of Chesterfield Jocelyn. 

But he dined joyously that evening at Delmonico’s, talked in his gran- 
diose way, and boasted prodigiously, and left Charles Escombe at last in doubt 
whether he, Escombe, really knew anything—even of the condition of English 
work-houses. 

“When you begin to see a little of America,” said Jocelyn to Escombe, as 
the pair stood in Delmonico’s hall lighting their cigars before parting for the 
night, “you will take a different view of things.” 

“ But, my dear fellow, I think I have already seen ever so much of America. 
I have been to Boston and Philadelphia—and Chicago—and Cincinnati—and St. 
Louis—and down South—Richmond and Atlanta—and New Orleans—and no 
end of places.” 

“ Ah, that’s nothing! Nothing at all, my dear Escombe, I give you my word ! 
You don’t begin to know the country yet! When you have gone a few times 
across the plains, and carefully studied all the mining regions of Nevada and 
Montana—and so on—and completely investigated the resources of California 
on the spot—and the Oregon river and country—and lived among the Indian 
tribes a little—I know Black Kettle myself intimately—and gone all through 
Texas—and of course over all the Northern States—and had another visit or 
two of more extended range to the South—then, my dear Escombe, you will be- 
gin a little to understand the surface of things in this country.” 

Escombe was aghast. He thought he had done everything that the most en- 
terprising and conscientious British traveller in quest of and athirst for knowl- 
edge could be expected todo. He began co think that he should never be able 
to know even the surface of things in the ceuntry, and that he might as well go 
home at once and confess himself a defeated man. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
OUR HEROINES. 


IN a great London square, which once was fashionable and even aristocratic, 
but from which lately fashion and aristocracy have been travelling westward, 
there was a brilliant gathering of a certain kind one evening. It was the home . 
of a veteran author, who had acquired considerable distinction with the public 
and still greater esteem and affection among his fellows, and who, with the help 
of a genial and charming wife, contrived to draw around him now and then all 
that was celebrated or promising in the art and letters of the capital. Members 
of the House of Commons, and even peers, who had literary tastes, were com- 
mon visitors there ; and eminent strangers from other countries were almost cer- 
tain to be taken there, and quite certain to be welcomed. Of late years there 
have been so many descriptions of literary and artistic gatherings crowded into 
novels, that the outer public must have begun to weary of the subject. There- 
fore there shall be no general account of this particular evening’s entertainment 
or of its guests. But there are some of the company who need a special notice. 

There are two ladies present, for instance, who have been dividing between 
them the attention of the assembly. They are unconsciously the rivals of the 
night. One is a tall girl, with brightly fair hair falling upon her shapely shoul- 
ders, and a noble look of health and womanly strength about her. She is plain- 
ly dressed, and there is something in the cut of her clothes (if that be the proper 
word to apply to a lady’s dress and general get-up) which shows readily enough 
that she is not at home in London. Nor is she; for this is Isolind Atheling, who 
is now on her first tour in England, and making her first acquaintance with the 
society of London. She looks in better health and spirits than when we saw her 
last. The change of air and scene perhaps has done: her good. Or there may 
be other reasons, too, still more effective. Whatever the cause, she looks ani- 
mated, healthy, and very beautiful. Indeed, Isolind has surprised and disap- 
pointed many of the company, who expected to see in an American girl some- 
thing far more fragile and delicate. The tall and firm figure, rich in every 
womanly development, the bright hair, and the fresh, fair complexion, were not 
what they would have looked for. Indeed, some who came into the room and 
saw for the first time both the ladies now spoken of, fell into a very natural mis- 
take, and assumed that not our Isolind but the other girl was the living repre- 
sentative of that slender, delicate, fragile, sparkling kind of beauty which may be 
seen in an American city. 

Very strange and striking is the figure and appearance of this other girl. As 
she leans forward now from the low chair in which she is seated, she seems well 
to merit the interest and curiosity which surround her. She is small and slight ; 
her face perfectly colorless, her hair deep black and falling behind almost to her 
waist. She is dressed in a white robe, high to the throat, and in fashion more 
like the drapery of a classic Greek or Roman girl than the attire of a modern 
London lady. Nothing breaks the flow and fall of the white dress but a belt— 
one is tempted to call ita zone—round the waist. She wears gold bracelets on 
her slender wrists, and her belt is of golden material. The contrast between the 
dark hair and eyes and the white drapery is almost startling. The girl’s face is 
decidedly handsome, and to-night the eyes are sometimes sparkling with excite- 
ment of an unwonted kind—the excitement of delight. Most of the ladies pres- 
ent criticise her sharply, and say that her style of costume is mere caprice and 
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insolent affectation. One fair critic, whose display of arms, neck, and bosom, 
rising out of billows of lace and gauze, suggests a Venus Anadyomene, asks of a 
matron near her whether the dark-haired young lady has not made a mistake and 
come in her night-dress. But the wearer of the white robe is happy and heed- 
less of censure. She has dressed thus to please her husband, whose esthetic 
taste delights in seeing his young wife draped like a Pompeiian lady, and takes 
all the pride of ownership in observing the attention she attracts. There he is 
yonder—that very tall and handsome man with the dark poetic curls. Even 
while he talks with the fair-haired girl from America, he glances across every 
now and then under his eyes to see whether people are admiring his wife. 

He is Mr. Eric Walraven, and his young wife was very lately Alexia Scar- 
lett. They have been married but a short time, and London society is still ring- 
ing with the fame of their audacious éscapade. It was quite romautic in every 
way, for the fugitives made their escape from London in a yacht, the property of 
one of Walraven’s friends, which lay at Greenwich to receive them on the even- 
ing of their flight, and wafted them to Scotland, where they became man and 
wife. This was entirely out of the common way of doing things, and created 
quite a brilliant sensation. Now they were settled in a tiny Richmond cottage 
—at least, if not settled, they were for the time lodged there—and Walraven was 
going about London proud of himself and of his wife, delighted to exhibit his 
charming prize everywhere, delighted to figure in the new and striking character 
of the Lochinvar of a Mayfair damsel, delighted to think that he could show off 
an earl’s granddaughter as his bride, and delighted to make her dress in any 
way that gave special artistic effect to the peculiar style of her beauty. Alexia, 
for her part, has hitherto been equally delighted, because of her newly-acquired 
freedom and her gratified love. She loved her husband with a passion that was 
ecstatic and feverish. Even now, happy though she is, she grows a little impa- 
tient because he is not by her side. She would have liked to sit at his feet for 
hours with her head resting on his knee. She begins to grow somewhat distratt 
and even petulant, as she sees that her husband is still hanging round the chair 
of the fair-haired girl, whom Alexia remembers and recognizes with an odd sort 
of pang, thinking of the day in Paris, and how angry she was because Angelo 
Volney stopped to look after that shapely figure and those fair curls. 

As for Walraven, he liked every one to see and know not merely that he had 
carried away and married the beautiful daughter of the aristocratic Lady Judith 
Scarlett, but likewise that he was the girl’s absolute master; that he could dress 
her according to his own whims, and talk to her only when he liked. The con- 
queror would lose nearly all the joy of glory if he might not parade his captives 
for the public gaze, and show that they were his captives, not his equals. 

Therefore Alexia was, after a while, left positively alone. The quickness 
and the somewhat sharp and scornful tone of her replies and remarks puzzled 
and disconcerted people. Though all the men admired her, most of them rather 
feared her. It was her aristocratic pride, some thought and said. She was Lady 
Judith Scarlett’s daughter all over. Whereas in truth the granddaughter of a 
hundred earls (the Corydens go back to William Rufus at least) was only vexed 
because her plebeian husband whom she worshipped would not come near and 
allow her to bask and nestle in the light of his beautiful eyes. 

Walraven looked over and saw that Alexia was gtadually becoming isolated. 
That would never do, so he asked Isolind if he might not be allowed to make 
her and his wife acquainted. 

Isolind was growing weary of the poet, whose fine phrases were sadly empty 

22 
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and whose air and manner were not pleasing to her. Her eyes indeed had long 
been darting anxious and frequent glances round the room—thus far apparently 
in vain. She was glad to have an opportunity of speaking to Alexia, whom she 
remembered having seen in Paris, and whose face had a peculiar attraction for 
her. 

So, without waiting for Walraven, and in her quick impulsive way, which 
seemed a little out of tone with the steady, formal movements of English society, 
she crossed the room and placed herself at Alexia’s side. She was glad in any 
case to have a chance of escaping from Walraven. 

“ May I not introduce myself?” said Isolind in her frank, free way. ‘‘I have 
been talking to your husband this long time ; and for many reasons I feel as if 
we ought to know each other. I remember so well seeing you in Paris at the 
Exhibition, and admiring you so much.” 

The demon of petulance had at that moment an unlucky hold of Alexia. She 
looked up coldly and said: 

“Thank you. May I ask to be favored with your name?” 

“Tam Miss Atheling. I thought you knew my name—pray forgive me if I 
have intruded.” 

“Oh yes. Your name is known to me,” Alexia replied. “I have heard of 
you a good deal. You are, I think, Lady Judith Scarlett’s latest favoriie. That 
isn’t much of a recommendation to me perhaps; and on your own account, 
Miss Atheling, I advise you not to be seen speaking to me. You would lose all 
favor instantly in the eyes of my dear mother.” 

Isolind colored ; the audacity of this reception surprised and hurt her a little, 
but she did not mean to be offended. 

“ Lady Judith Scarlett has been very kind and friendly to me,” Isolind replied 
as calmly as she could. “So have many other English ladies. So have all in- 
deed wlrom I have met—except you.” 

Isolind always went frankly to the heart of a question when she had to deal 
with it at all. 

Alexia smiled scornfully. “I have not been quite famed for my kindness, 
Miss Atheling. My dearest friends will bear witness to that. As you know 
some of them, you ought to know so much.” 

“1 do know some of them,” said’ Iselind softly, as certain tender memories 
rushed upon her and gently disarmed any anger she might feel. 

“So I have heard. Thea they will readily give me even a worse character 
than I could give myself.” 

“Indeed, I never heard you spoken of by those I mean but with affection.” 

“Lady Judith Scarlett, for example ?” 

“T have not spoken to Lady Judith Scarlett of you; she did not speak of you 
to me, and of course I knew there had been a temporary quarrel between you. 

“Temporary quarrel! When I am old enough it will have become a thirty 
years’ war! It was not Lady Judith then who displayed all the affection ? 
How odd! Mothers generally are very affectionate and all that, aren’t they? 
1 only ask for information, Miss Atheling. I don’t know anything of the kind 
from personal experience. Your mother, I dare say, is very kind to you. I 
think I observed as much at Paris, and I believe I detested you for it; I mean 
I didn’t quite regard you with that feeling of sisterly affection which good girls 
ought to feel to other good girls. You are now of course a model good girl, and 
people are all very kind to you.” 

Isolind had now ceased to feel offended or angry, and was in fact a good deal 
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amused by the unnecessary petulance of the young bride. Besides, she had 
heard something of Alexia’s eccentricity and temper before ; and then there were 
the tender memories! She laid her hand lightly, gently on Alexia’s thin, white 
little hand, and said: 

“You can’t offend me, Mrs. Walraven. It is of no use trying. We are not 
to quarrel. I like you, and I know you have a brave and generous heart.” 

“T have no heart of any sort now—I have given it all away. But why do you 
like me? I assume now, you perceive, that you speak the truth—I think your 
face looks like truth. A wonder! Nine out of every ten of our wretched and 
detestable sex are liars! I have myself told I don’t know how many delightful 
little fictions to my mother, and she believed them ; for to do her justice, she has 
not the faintest idea of ever telling anything but the truth. You look truthful 
too. Come, then, why do you like me?” 

Isolind’s kind, frank eyes smiled as she replied: “Perhaps I should have 
said I am inclined to like you.” 

“ Ah, yes—that makes such a difference! So many things we are inclined to 
do, and can’t do. But I take the compliment such as it is, and make the best 
of it. Why are you inclined to like me?” 

“ Because you have individuality and a character of your own, and because I 
know you have courage and a heart, and because I admire your hair and your 
eyes and your pretty figure—and because some whom I like are attached to you! 
Now, have I not beea frank enough? Only one little word of frankness more— 
I think if you knew me you would not dislike me.” 

“ Are you not afraid to offer a friendship in that way? Afraid of coldness or 
rudeness, I mean? We English are so very cold and rude.” 

“No, not in the least afraid. I am never afraid when I am doing what I 
think right. If you had persisted in being rude and cold, I should not have been 
pained for myself; I should feel that I had not deserved it.” 

“Asarule,” said Alexia meditatively, “I hate women. I hate their little 
mean ways and prides and spites, and I seldom see a woman without thinking 
that a whipping would do her a great deal of good. But I don’t think so of you. 
I think there is something in you.” 

“There is good purpose at least in me; and I think there is that much in 
most women for all their faults, and men too. I don’t hate women asarule. I 
endeavor to love them.” 

“ And men too?” asked Alexia smiling. 

“Yes, and men too. Why not?” 

“ No ‘why not’ that I know of—only I hope that in some one case at least 
no severe endeavor will be needed. Miss Atheling, there is something about you 
that / am inclined tolike. I think we had better not swear an eternal friendship ; 
that kind of thing ends badly generally—among women at least. But I ask 
pardon for having been rude to you. More than that, I will do penance by com- 
pelling myself to tell you the very reason why I was rude.” 

“T am not curious to hear.” 

“You shall hear. Not because you are handsomer than I—oh, yes, non- 
sense—you know you are, just as you know you are taller. No, I don’t dislike 
women for anything of that kind. First, then, Miss Atheling, I was rude be- 
cause I had heard that you were the latest pet and favorite of Lady Judith Scar- 
lett. Second, because I thought my husband talked too much to you—and he is 
a poet and you are a poetess, and I am not. Third, because you seemed so 
happy at the Paris Exhibition and so much loved and caressed by your parents; 
and because Angelo Volney admired you.” 
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It must be owned that a deepening color came into Isolind’s face as this last 
in the catalogue of reasons was set forth, Alexia did not fail to observe the 
flush of that emotional dawn. 

“You know Angelo Volney—my brother, my more than brother—do you 
not?” 

“Oh yes!” Isolind’s eyes lighted for a moment and then dropped. 

“Then you know one of the truest gentlemen alive—the finest specimen I 
could show you of our grand British aristocracy. Don’t you think so?” 

Isolind looked up amazed and hardly knowing what to answer. The saucy 
Alexia understood all her emotions. 

“T see, Miss Atheling, you do know him, and he has told you more than he 
ever condescended to tell me. But he is none the less one of the finest gentle- 
men alive. I wish you saw some of the born aristocrats I know! Yes. I have 
heard all about Angelo’s antecedents, as you have evidently, and I think him all 
the nobler gentleman. He is a plebeian, and so is my dear Eric, my handsome, 
gifted husband; and so, in one sense, was my lost father, whom every one de- 
scribes as the finest of true gentlemen. The plebeians have the best of it. If 
you marry in England, Miss Atheling, be sure to marry a plebeian. But they 
tell me that in America you all adore peers and peeresses, and are in fact what 
we call—may I break into slang ?—downright snobs. Is that true?” 

“Not of the Americans I know, certainly. But we live very quietly and 
among quiet and rather old-fashioned people, and I can’t pretend to judge of 
Americans in general; only I should not lik® to believe such a charge, and in- 
deed I can’t believe it.” 

“Well, let us pass for that, Miss Atheling, and come back to our possible 
bond of friendship. What is your name?” 

“ Tsolind.” 

“ What an odd, pretty name! May I call you Isolind?” 

“It will give me real pleasure to hear my name from your lips.” 

“T like you, Isolind, very much. I do indeed. I have not talked so much 
and so familiarly to any woman before in all my life, I think. We must see 
each other often, even though you are a favorite of Lady Judith Scarlett. Tell 
me something about your country, Isolind. Do you all hate us and want to 
make war upon us and overthrow our institutions? I am sure I don’t care how 
soon you overthrow half of them. And is it true that the men all carry revolv- 
ers, even at dinner, and that the American ladies would scream if they heard of 
the naked truth, and would faint if they were accused of having legs ?” 

Isolind smiled. 

“You English people know as little of us as you do of the Chinese, I really 
believe,” she said. ‘1 don’t think you would be surprised in the least if I were 
to tell you that the shores of New York bay are swarming with crocodiles, or 
that Bunker Hill is one of the Rocky Mountains.” 

“JT am sure I should not be surprised,” Alexia replied. “Why should any 
one be surprised? Are there no crocodiles in New York—and what does it mat- 
ter where the Rocky Mountains are? I dare say mamma knows, and I am sure 
Eric does not.” ~ 

Eric himself approached at this moment, and magnificently displayed his 
most imposing attitude before taking possession of a vacant chair near the two 
ladies. 

“T have been gazing with admiration on the exquisite artistic combination 
and contrast with which you two perfect specimens of bright and dark are un- 
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consciously gladdening our eyes. If I were only a painter now, what a charm- 
ing illustration of Morning and Night, or perhaps of Light and Darkness. Miss 
Atheling, does your country produce many living embodiments of fair-haired 
beauty at all approaching to that which I now am happily privileged to see?” 

“There are fair-haired girls in America, Mr. Walraven, if that is what you 
mean,” replied Isolind, who was repelled by the man and his compliments, and 
anxious to ignore the latter at least ; “and many of them are very pretty.” 

“ But you do not look like an American—at least what we have been taught 
here to regard as typically American. So noble and stately a presence; such a 
rich artistic womanhood.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Walraven, for the pretty compliment which I suppose is 
implied, but please don’t compliment me at the expense of my country. Tell 
me I am the true type of American women, and then you may see a delighted 
and grateful smile.” ‘ 

“ Beauty is of all types and tints. We consider—certainly I consider— 
Alexia my wife as the very perfection of the dark-haired and slender form of 
womanhood. A poet naturally thinks—and I do not forget that you, Miss Athe- 
ling, have been crowned with the poet’s wreath—a poet naturally thinks - 

But what the poet naturally thinks did not seem destined to find expression 
from this authoritative mouth. For Mr. Walraven suddenly stopped in his speech, 
seeing a light of sudden and glad emotion flash at once over the faces of both 
the women he was haranguing; and Alexia actually rose from her seat and 
made an eager step forward to meet a new-comer. 

“ My dear, dear Alexia,” the new-comer said, while Eric turned surprised 
and sharply round in his chair and confronted the speaker. 

“My best brother Angelo!” And the impulsive little creature threw her 
arms round his neck, drew him down to her, and kissed him. 

“Eric, my love, this is my earliest, for a long time my only friend—my 
brother, Angelo Volney! You know him well already. But you must know 
him better! You two must love each other. O Angelo, I am so happy!” 

“ How do you do, Mr. Volney?” the poet coolly said, and he shook Angelo’s 
hand in a very calm and business-like fashion. “Often heard of you from 
Alexia. Hope we shall see you at our house.” 

“ My sweetest Eric, what nonsense you talk! Of course we shall see An- 
gelo often and often.” 

“ That is the hope I have expressed, my love,” the poet composedly observed. 
He was prepared to dislike Angelo. He could not forgive the interruption of 
his eloquent speech ; he was angry that Angelo’s coming should have called up 
such a light of joy in the eyes—of Alexia? Was the poet already jealous? 
Oh dear, no, not in the least. He understood Alexia’s affection for Angelo per- 
fectly well, and thought it quite right and silly and proper when he thought 
about it at all. He was angry that the light of joy which kindled at Angelo’s 
approach should have gleamed from the eyes of Isolind Atheling. 

Meanwhile, Isolind had drawn back a little. But Angelo’s glance sought 
her out, and ina moment their eyes met. Now, however, she was almost en- 
circled by a little group, and Angelo’s approach was cut off for the moment. 
But her eyes and his, even in the short instant of time before hers drooped 
again, had exchanged a new pledge, and Isolind and Angelo knew that in that 
crowd their souls were together and alone. Once and again, during the few mo- 
ments which elapsed before Angelo could approach her, those quiet signals were 
interchanged. What to Isolind was the babble of those around her? What to 
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Angelo were the chilling ways of Walraven—or even, alas that it must be said! 
the feverish welcome of Alexia? Love is terribly selfish—terribly self-forget- 
ting. 

“ Where have you been, Angelo, that you did not come to see me before?” 
Alexia asked impatiently. “ Did my dearest mamma forbid—did she threaten 
banishment or the rod, if you dared to come near her graceless daughter?” 

“ My dear, I have been out of town—I have been travelling for days and 
nights. I only got into London this evening.” And here his eyes again 
glanced towards Isolind. He had indeed been travelling with wild and constant 
speed to make his appearance that night in those rooms, where he knew Iso- 
lind would be. 

“You must come at once and have a long, long talk with me, Angelo. But 
not now—oh, don’t be alarmed! Don’t think I haven’t eyes, sir. Go and talk 
to her; her cheeks have already lig!tted up their bonfires for your arrival! 1 like 
her, Angelo, now—although at first I thought I should hate and detest her.” 

“ Hate and detest whom, dear Alexia?” 

“ Stuff, sir, you know perfectly well—Lady Judith’s new pet from the back- 
woods—your charming Pocahontas—your Yankee Corinna, Miss Isolind Athe- 
ling. Don’t look so sad and angry, Angelo! I don’t mean to vex you, my 
dear brother. I am so happy myself—a new thing for me to say, Angelo !—that 
I want everybody else to be happy too.” 

“And you are happy, Alexia?” the voung man asked in a tone of Ceep af- 
féction and some anxiety as he took the poor child’s hands in his—her fragile 
thin white hands, on the finger of one of which it seemed so strange to seea 
wedding-ring shining. “ You are happy at last, my dear little sister ?” 

“Oh, Angelo, 1 am as happy as any woman ever was! I never thought to 
be so happy! But how could I be anything else? If you only knew my Eric! 
Look at him! Is he not handsome and noble?” 

“Yes; he is indeed very handsome.” 

“T think he is like a god! Sometimes I think he is a god. You will love 
him, Angelo, when you know him! Wiil you not?” 

“ Any one you love, Alexia—any one who loves you—must be dear to me.” 

He pressed her hand tenderly, and as he glanced around the crowded room 
caught a glimpse of the god-like poet bending over Isolind’s chair. The ex- 
pression that came over Angelo’s face certainly did not denote unmingled ap- 
proval of the husband of Alexia. But he soon forgot the poet in the light of the 
welcoming smile and the yet more tenderly welcoming blush and tremor which 
invited him to the side of Isolind. 

While they talk, this pair of happy lovers, in low delighted tones—the poet 
having found himself plainly de ¢vop and reluctantly receded—something may be 
said to explain the meaning of our Isolind’s appearance in London in the novel 
character of Lady Judith Scarlett’s friend and favorite. 

When Chesterfield Jocelyn urged the removal of Isolind to Europe, the 
Athelings were only too glad to follow his advice. They left New York in the 
spring and crossed the Atlantic. Isolind now raised no patriotic objection to a 
landing on English soil. The voyage was happy and hopeful. Atheling’s own 
spirits seemed to lighten with every hour on the sea. He grew like his old 
gladsome boyish self by the time they landed in Liverpool. His wife was joy- 
ous in his joy. He had a youthful zest of pleasure in showing Isolind all the 
famous places of the old country ; and the girl herself felt a thrilling delight in 
every scene she looked upon. “This dear old beautiful England!” she ex- 
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claimed many times; “how could I ever reproach it or turn my eyes and heart 
away from it!” Once, as she was wandering with her people somewhere 
through a sunny lane in the northern suburbs of London, she stopped and was 
silent for a while, and then looking up at Judge Atheling said: “I understand 
now why our people call England home! Aill this day I have been haunted by 
the feeling that here Iam at home—that some place like this must have been 
my home.” Atheling’s face wore so strange and embarrassed an expression 
that she suddenly added: “ But oh, don’t think I could ever compare any place 
with our own dear New York home! Only there is something in the yery air 
here which affects me with a strange, swert, and tender sensation, as if I were 
looking on some long-forgotten scene of early childhood! 1 feel almost like 
the poor girl in Cooper’s novel who was stolen by the Indians when a litile 
child—lI feel almost as she might have felt when she was brought back to look 
upon the valley of her childhood, and asked if she had never beheld such a val- 
ley in her dreams! I seem to have seen places like these—to have been 
breathed upon by an air like this, in my dreams.” 

Atheling was silent. His gloomy mood seemed to have seized him again for 
the moment, and Isolind forgot all about her peculiar sensations in the effort to 
brighten him once more. 

In London Atheling made many acquaintances and friends who understood 
and esteemed him. After all, no city on the earth gives a kindlier welcome to 
the stranger, and opens its great arms more willingly to him, than does dear, 
darksome, unlovely old London. The Athelings had no end of genial invita- 
tions. And Isolind found herself in London a social success and a social sen- 
sation. The beautiful young American girl was sought after everywhere. Her 
face, her form, her fresh, frank, independent manners, the occasional piquancy 
of her somewhat aggressive patriotism, were found charming everywhere. A 
publisher brought out an English edition of her poems, and they were quite a 
success. Their freshness, courage, and simplicity pledsed many a wearied criti- 
cal palate. There was something about them which was essentially womanly, 
but not womanish. Such as they were, they were real. They were evidently 
written out of the fulness of the heart. They were “sung as the song-bird sings.” 
The singer might not bé a great poetess, but she was in her place a genuine 
poetess. So Isolind became, to her own great surprise, a celebrity of the season 
in London, and West End drawing-rooms were delighted to welcome her. 

The Athelings were very proud of all this. The Judge used to stand fora 
whole evening in the heat and crowd of a fashionable party, his broad face 
beaming over, his very spectacles glistening with delight. He, too, was liked 
by every one. Educated people in London are probably more tolerant of mere 
peculiarities of manner and appearance than any other class of people any- 
where ; and Atheling’s noble heart, gentle ways, sound knowledge, and bright 
good sense, combined with a certain flavor of originality in his way of looking 
at things and expressing himself, made him respected and appreciated. Cabi- 
net ministers would feel and show an interest in talking with him, and obtain- 
ing information about his own country. Peers of ancient title would press him 
with the kindliest invitation to visit their country-houses. A bishop escorted the 
Atheling party to hear a great debate in the House of Lords. 

Isolind’s head was in nowise turned by the flattery of this quite unexpected 
success. Her heart indeed was so deeply occupied by feelings which Society’s 
favor could not touch, that it would have kept her head right if such steadying 
power were needed. She knew well enough the value of her own poems. She 
had weighed them in the balance with other poems, and she knew that they 
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were wanting, and why. She thought they deserved some sympathy and a lit- 
tle praise, but she knew they could not live beyond their hour. For her, too, 
she knew that their hour had already passed away. She could make no verses 
now. Her love had taken the place of her poetry. She gave up her heart to the 
thought of Angelo; and her brain would not work alone. “Genius,” said Iso- 
lind to herself, “is independent of all this, and works despite of heart and fate. 
Mine is no genius; no inspiration—and I don’t care! I would rather have a 
touch of Angelo’s hand than hold the sceptre of song. I would not give up my 
love for him to be another Sappho.” 

Meanwhile, Angelo did not appear as yet; and Isolind’s eyes and heart 
yearned in vain. But being deeply iuterested in all that belonged to the educa- 
tion and the elevation of womanhood, especially among the poor, she was 
brought within the sphere of Lady Judith Scarlett’s ministrations ; and Lady 
Judith whose mind was already disposed to welcome anything from practical and 
progressive America felt strangely drawn towards the girl. Isolind’s poems and 
her conversation were not without some little dash of complaint against the 
despotism of the Tyrant Man—poor fellow !—and they were full of very sincere 
if rather vague and unpractical aspirations after the elevation of woman, All 
this appealed to the seared and lonely heart of the proud bereaved woman who 
had lost and suffered so much, and who believed her sex to be the slave and 
victim of man’s inherent selfishness and cruelty. Her pride and courage had 
driven her into society since her daughter’s escapade much more than had been 
her wont. Lady Judith would not allow the world to suppose that the disgrace 
of a malign and disobedient child, could break or bend her spirit. So she went 
out a good deal; she met Isolind often; she would more and more have Iso- 
ind with her. 

Isolind, for her part, sincerely admired the proud, sad, beautiful woman. 
She saw what good deeds Lady Judith could do; she had little opportunity of 
observing her sterner and harsher qualities. She saw that every great cause, 
every noble purpose, had the help and the approval of this haughty lady. We 
have already spoken of Lady Judith’s as a “ perverted, splendid nature.” Iso- 
lind saw as yet nothing perverted in it. To her it was only splendid. Need it 
be said, that she saw in Lady Judith above all things, the benefactress who had 
done so much for Angelo, and to whom Angelo was so deeply devoted? Iso- 
lind could not criticize Angelo’s benefactress, had she been so disposed. She 
could only admire and revere Lady Judith. 

Meeting Lady Judith, Isolind of course met Angelo. But they met, at first, 
only as friends. At least no word passed between them to bespeak a dearer 
possibility. Their eyesand tremulous hands might tell tales to each other ; but 
for a while there was nothing save friendship in their words, 

Yet Angelo knew she loved him. It was not even from her eyes that he 
first learned this secret. One evening he was near her when many others were 
around. Isolind was seated on a sofa on which other ladies too were sitting ; 
Angelo stood alone behind the chair of Lady Judith, which was placed near Iso- 
lind’s sofa. Isolind by chance laid her bare arm and gloved hand on the arm of 
the sofa. Angelo was so near, so temptingly near, and there were no eyes on 
him! He could not help himself—he could not resist the inexplicable impulse. 
He laid his hand, oh ever so lightly, so gently, on Isolind’s arm. He felt the 
sudden little tremor that passed through it—the tremor of recognition and of 
confession! For though his hand rested there for but some poor fractional 
part of a second of time, that instant of contact was enough, and Angelo Volney 
knew as if by a certain revelation that his love was not poured out in vain, 
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His course of life then became clear. He resolved to return to the United 
States, make a way there for himself, and win Isolind. He would not come to 
her as a dependant and a pauper; he would work and win her. He told her 
soon that he had resolved to go to America and make a living there—make a 
fortune if he could. Her eyes kindled with gratification and hope. He did not 
say that he would strive to make the fortune in order that he might win her, but 
she knew it, and he knew that she knew it. They made no pledge of love and 
constancy. But their hearts were irrevocably pledged, and each was sure of the 
other, and both were happy. Isolind had sense and spirit enough to honor the 
manhood of the lover who would not ask as a beggar for her love ; and he knew 
that he was understood by her. What true-hearted woman of older days would 
not have loved her lover all the more because he would win his spurs before he 
sought her hand? Angelo was entering into a battle more trying to youth and 
love than any adventure with the Saracens or the giants, and his heart was as 
chivalrous as any that ever beat under the breastplate of a Lancelot or the Cid. 

As yet he had not announced his resolve to his patroness. While the wound 
inflicted by Alexia was still open and bleeding—for he knew that it bled although 
the sufferer might make no sign—he could not desert her. He had, too, some 
hope of bringing the mother and the daughter together again. Therefore for the 
present he remained in Europe—not lingered, but purposely and resolutely re- 
mained. He still acted as Lady Judith’s counseller and secretary, and had just 
returned from Italy, where she had sent him on a business mission to her father, 
the solemn old Earl of Coryden. To the last Angelo would serve his benefac- 
tress. Nothing, however, could change his resolve to go away and be indepen- 
dent, and do battle with the giant Paynim world for his true love. 

Happy for that night were Isolind and Angelo. They sit and talk together 
low-toned as long as may be, and all the world and the future seem sunny and 
musical and radiant with the rainbow of hope. Love’s roseate colors and youth’s 
purple steep their hours in glowing, glorious hues. When they parted for the 
night, the pressure of the hand was to each a new delight, making parting itself 
sweet and ecstatic. 

Angelo walked home. It was a soft and beautiful night, still in the spring 
or in the faint flush of summer’s first dawn. There are such nights when Lon- 
don is delightful, and a walk through the quiet streets, in the soft, bland air, al- 
ready redolent in anticipation of the breath ofsummer, is as pleasant as any ram- 
ble through rustling woods or over breezy downs. To Angelo just now the air 
was all balmy with hope and happiness, and the streets were more musical than 
Paphian groves or the valley of Tempe. 

When he reached home—he still called Lady Judith’s house his home—and 
passed by his benefactress’s room, he saw that light was still burning there. 
Glancing in, he saw Lady Ludith seated at her desk reading a letter by the soft 
light of her shaded lamp. The light fell upon her sad and beautiful face, which, 
now that she was alone, wore less perhaps than it was wont of a cold or stern 
expression. The lines of the face looked deeper and darker, the cheeks more 
wan, the eyes more hollow than Angelo was used to see them. Unspeakable 
pity and tenderness filled the heart of the young man as he saw that time and 
sorrow were, for all her courage and stern self-control, working their will at last 
upon the noble face of the proud woman who, to him at least, had been so good. 
He longed to throw himself on his knees before her and ask her forgiveness, 
since he too must desert her. 

Lady Judith heard his step, and without looking up called him in her clear, 
firm voice : “ Angelo!” 
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He came in and stood by her chair. 

“I am glad you have come; I have been waiting for you. I want to speak 
to you. I have hada letter, Angelo, from Charles Escombe.” 

“ Poor fellow!” Angelo said involuntarily. 

Lady Judith looked up quickly. “ He is fortunate, Angelo—fortunate, though 
he does not think so now. He ought to thank the kind Heaven that has saved 
him from a partnership of misery. He is a good young man, and I am sorry 
for his pain.” 

“ How does the poor fellow—I mean how does Escombe bear it ?” 

“He writes bravely enough,” Lady Judith answered with a sigh. “He does 
his best. But he is not coming home just yet. He is going to California, and 
thence will sail for China and Japan. He will go round the world, in fact. He 
will come home cured, I hope, and able to take his place gnd do his duty in life. 
I think it is rather a weak thing to go wandering round the world merely to 
shake off the burden of a disappointment. Better to shake it off by some work 
of active good. But Charles is not very strong, though he means well always. 
There is his letter, Angelo—you can read it. Whom did you meet to-night ?” 

“ For one, Lady Judith, I met Alexia.’ 

“Indeed. And her husband?” 

“ Yes—him of course.” 

“Any one else?” 

“She was looking pale, poor child!” 

“Who was?” 

“ Alexia, Lady Judith.” 

“Mrs. Walraven, you mean?” 

“Your daughter, Lady Judith—your daughter Alexia! It pierced my heart 
to see her.” 

“Why so, Angelo? Has she not made her choice? Isshe not happy? Is 
she already disappointed ?” 

“Oh, no. She does not say so at least, and she never was able to disguise 
her real feelings.” 

“ You do injustice to her talents, Angelo. She had greatly improved of late 
in the art of deception.” 

“ She declares that she is very happy, and she appears to love that feilow—I 
mean her husband—passionately.” 

“T am glad. It is the duty of a wife always to love her husband, I believe, 
without the slightest regard to his merits or personal character. So good a 
daughter ought to make a model wife. But why, then, do you feel so miserable 
on her account ?” 

“ Because I know she will yet be unhappy, very unhappy! I watched that 
man, and his demeanor towards her; and towards others. 1 looked in his eyes, 
and noted his expression ; and I wish he had been dead before Alexia ever saw 
him. If he is not destined to make her unhappy, then I shall never again try 
to find a man’s character wnitten in his face.” 

“My good boy, I dare say he will make her unhappy. Nothing is more 
likely. We are all made unhappy by some one, unless when we are making 
others unhappy. Why is Mrs. Walraven to be exempt? Is it because of any 
special grace about her, or that she has done her duty so much better than any- 
body else?” 

“Lady Judith, she has been very foolish and wilful, but she has not been 
wholly to blame; nor is she the only one to blame.” 

Lady Judith’s eyes flashed, but she retained her composure. 
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“T am to blame, Angelo, you would say? I did not understand or appreciate 
her—did not fondle her pretty wilfulness, and try to humor her into love and 
obedience? Is that what you mean?” 

“Yes, dear Lady Judith, something like that.”, 

‘** Angelo Volney, I don’t think the less of you because you defend my daugh- 
ter and accuse myself. You were always a brave lad, not afraid to side witha 
losing cause. But between my daughter and me no man could possibly judge, 
nor woman either, indeed. Heaven alone must decide between us, and condemn 
me if I have not at least faithfully striven to do my duty. I am not afraid to 
stand the test! Now then, tell me who else was there to-night?” 

“ But you will forgive this poor girl. You will see her; you will help her in 
life? Oh, Lady Judith, listen to the pleadings of your own good and generous 
heart—how good and generous Heaven and I alone can know! Don’t be un- 
forgiving. The more you are in the right, the better you can afford to forgive. 
She is destined to misery if you cast her off.” 

Lady Judith rose from her seat and stood with one arm resting on the marble 
chimney-piece. She was not wholly composed. Her lips trembled slightly ; 
her bosom heaved and fell. A moment passed before she could speak. Then 
she said, in cold distinct tones: 

“Angelo, we must finish this subject once for all. It is idle to talk of my 
casting my daughter off. She cast me off. Let us strip this whole affair, if you 
please, of all romance and melodrama, and look at it as it is. I never cast off 
my daughter. She deliberately deceived me; made her choice and left me. 
She gave herself over to an adventurer—-a swindler—who only takes her because 
he believes he and she can prey upon my supposed weakness, and that he will 
become rich with my money. Is not that the plain truth?” 

Angelo was silent. He feared only too much that it was the plain truth. 

“Very well. Do vou think I will allow this man to win his base game? 
Never, Angelo! He has played and lost! No power on earth shall ever in- 
duce me to grant him the reward of his villany! Let him support his wife as 
he has taken her; let her share his fortunes as she has chosen him. Is there 
anything unjust in that? Let us talk no more of my casting her off. I will not 
enrich a swindler merely because he has cheated me out of my daughter—that is 
all.” 

“ But you will see her—you will not refuse to receive her?” 

“Surely I will not refuse to receive her. I hope and trust I have forgiven 
her. Whenever Mrs. Walraven pleases to visit me, I shall of course receive 
her. Not him, Angelo—not him! If you are good-naturedly acting as their 
emissary, please to remember that I will not see him! But you do not really 
suppose that Mrs. Walraven looks forward with any particular longing to a meet- 
ing with me? You areachild, Angelo. Let them know as my certain determi- 
nation what I have already told you, and you will hear no more of any loving 
desire for the joy of an interview with me. No, Angelo, I can’t hear any more. 
You must spare me now. I too have my feelings, and weaknesses, and sufferings, 
although I don’t poser myself as a heroine of romance. I have something else 
to say to you. Whom did you see to-night besides Mrs. Walraven—I mean 
what woman ?” 

Angelo colored. He knew the meaning of the question and he did not think 
of evading it. ° 
“ Miss Atheling was there, Lady Judith.” 
Lady Judith smiled a faint, sad smile. 
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“T am glad to hear of her, Angelo. I like her much. She seems a good, 
dutiful, faithful girl, and she has spirit and brains. Women without heads are 
to me the most contemptible creatures. I like her in many ways. But there is 
one thing, Angelo, which gives her a peculiar value in my eyes.” 

“What is that, Lady Judith ?” 

She laid her hand gently, almost fondly, upon the young man’s shoulder, and 
looked into his face with great pitying eyes. 

“ Because you love her, my poor boy, and because she loves you. Oh, An- 
gelo, many, too many, have been false and ungrateful tome! You have been 
true—although I have loved and served you. Since you two have set your 


hearts upon each other, and fancy you can only be happy by being man and 
wife ’—Lady Judith paused, and slowly repeated the words “man and wife—O 
my God !—I should like to help in making you happy, even in your own way!” 








DEATH IN TWO FORMS. 


i, 
RING out the old cordials, my gruel 
B to make. 
Bring out the old linen, for decency’s sake. 
Call in the old doctor who saw us all born, 
As the star of the eve is the star of the morn. 


Call in the old housekeeper—she will re- 
member 

How others have passed in this desolate 
chamber.’ 

How dreary it’s gildings and draperies turn 

When vital flames flicker, refusing to burr, 


And call the old parson, whose soft jogging 
creed 

Bade us fling to the poor what ourselves 
might not need, 

Bade us look to the cross in our vanity’s 
crown, 

Said our prayers might go up, while our liv- 
ing went down. 


And call the old sexton, the old work to do. 

Let him order my coffin, all polished and new. 

Ere I’m cold, let him come with his meas- 
uring tape ; 

Even coffins have fashions in trimming and 


shape. 


And call old acquaintance, where church 
shall condole, 
On the ground that this body once harbored 


a soul, 


Ope the family vault, and record on the 
stone 

“As twenty-nine fitted, so thirty have 
gone.” 


A 


She was walking, walking through the 
meadows, 
Fashion could not find her ; 
Like a torch-flame gleaming under shad- 
ows, 
Darkness could not blind her, 


She was flinging gifts of precious giving, 
Passion could not pay her, 

Praises of her faultless living 
One small step delay her. 


A rainbow gieam, a zephyr blowing ; 
Thought nor word could measure 

The beauty of her onward going, 
The richness of her treasure. 


Strange seemed she in her fervent passing, 
Scarcely melancholy ; 

Eloquent will and power massing 
In a world of folly. 


And this same treasure that she bore 
Life’s occasion cost her ; 
For in her haste to pay it o’er, 
We who loved her lost her, 
JuLia Warp Howe. 





ONE-LEGGED MEN. 


O class of human beings excites more curiosity than the worthy fraternity 
N of one-legged men. 

Ten years ago the number was small in this country, and not considerable in 
other parts of the world. The nineteenth century, however, which seems bound 
to surpass all its predecessors in every conceivable production, has of late 
vastly swelled the ranks. 

What with railways and steamboats, insurrection and wars, there has been 
such a crashing of leg-bones and shattering of thigh-bones as was never seen 
before. Those who survive the cutting and sawing, the poulticing and plaster- 
ing, and are able to hobble through life without further mutilation, have during 
the rest of their mortal career to undergo ever-recurring cross-examination on 
the subject. 

This ordeal is not limited to the circle of their acquaintance. In horse-car 
and railway station, at the seaside and in the mountains, in village and city, 
there always appears some individual to enforce the rule which makes the one- 
legged man public property. This unwritten law is as firmly fixed in Yankee- 
land as the British Constitution in the home of the Alabama. Its unfortunate 
subjects are delivered over to a degree of annoyance quite equal to that caused 
by the censorship of the press, deerned so tyrannical and obnoxious by all lib- 
erty-loving people. For it is scarcely more repugnant to have to talk when you 
do not wish to, than to remain in enforced silence when you desire to speak. 

Mr. Dickens, introducing Silas Wegg, that treacherous old reprobate, makes 
Mr. Boffin begin the acquaintance with the stereotyped interrogatory : 

“* How did you get your wooden leg ?’ 

“«Mr. Wegg replied tartly to this personal inquiry: ‘In an accident.’ 

“*T)o you like it ?? 

“* Well, I haven’t got to keep it warm,’ Mr. Wegg made answer in a sort of 
desperation occasioned by the singularity of the question. 

“* He hasn’t,’ repeated the other to his knotted stick, as he gave it a hug: ‘he 
hasn’t, ha, ha! to keep it warm.’” 

Now, however much we may regret that the genial author should give se 
bad a character to our representative (he calls him a ligneous sharper), we 
wooden-legged men must applaud the faithfulness of his report of the first con- 
versation. 

In real life the first query is always the same; but after that none is too 
idiotic to be put to us. Fancy yourself, reader, a man who has recently arisen 
from six weeks’ confinement in bed on crutches, with one trousers leg clewed 
up, as sailors term it, starting on a journey. Gaining a seat on a steamer, say, 
you find many eyes fixed on the space where a foot ought to be. Presently a 
great hulking fellow, pointing with his finger in your direction, asks, command- 
ingly, “ Say, yeou, how did yeou lose that leg?” This brute is possessed of the 
demon of inquisitiveness. There is neither sympathy nor deference in his 
voice or manner. If you answer once, you must continue to do so until he is 
satisfied. Once, when nearly faint with fatigue, I ventured to reply that I didn’t 
care to talk on the subject. “ Yer'd tell ast enough if yer warn’t ashamed.” 
At this a compactly-built young man rose up with, “If you bother that man 
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any more, I'll knock you down.” Upon which the wretch slunk away muttering 
“I sh’think he might tell.” Presently, recovering his spirits, he approached a 
youth who was carrying the model of a ship. “Say, did you make that your- 
self?” and was soon made happy by finding a victim. My aflection for the 
compactly-built young man will never cease. 

Another mode of salutation is: “ You’ve lost your leg,” as though it were 
a handkerchief that you hadn’t missed, and might find by going back a few steps. 
Often the words “ Lost your leg ?”’ (more frequently your “limb,” as if there were 
only one to a body), interrogatively, perhaps fearing an optical delusion, meet the 
ear. A mild-looking old gentleman, with the largest kind of eyes, once whis- 
pered them to me, and looked intensely gratified on receiving in like manner the 
answer “ Yes.” Others again skirmish around for a while before coming to the 
point. “Fine day, sir.” “Yes, sir.” ‘’Spect we'll have some rain ’fore long.” 
“T hope so.” “Lost your leg?” which was what they meant to say at first and 
you knew was coming. 

In a few months we learn to know by instinct, as it were, whom to encourage 
and whom to snub. After a moment's observation we can often classify the 
various peremptory, interrogative, suggestive, and sympathetic modes of address, 
and tell who is going to employ each. To foil this intention requires much tact, 
and oftentimes a degree of skill that would do honor to a diplomat. Frequently 
a chaffing answer, “ Lost? no; a thing isn’t lost if you know where it is,” con- 
veys the meaning without leaving unkind feelings. Such little artifices as in- 
tently reading the paper, talking vivaciously to a friend if there happens to be 
one along, and feigning sleep, do very well; but there are times when any 
means are justifiable to throw off the persevering inquisitor. I have been 
tapped on the shoulder while reading, rudely interrupted while talking with a lady, 
and fairly waked up when sound asleep by utter strangers, all for the same 
nefarious purpose. 

On one occasion during the war two unfortunates were assailed by a perti- 
nacious wretch, who left incontinently after a few words aside with one of the 
pair. “ What did you tell him?” asked his astonished companion. ‘ That we 
were both run over by a railway train while drunk.” At times a cross answer, 
“ Mind your own business,” or a sarcastic counter, “ Where did you get that 
red nose ?”? become absolutely necessary. But these are extreme cases, where 
the stranger is manifestly a vast loafing interrogation point. Many a poor crip- 
ple, sick of body, has likely been set down as ill-tempered, who was utterly 
weary of telling the same old story over and over again. 

There is an ancient British yarn which runs about thus: “An English ad- 
miral with a wooden leg, having among others an American skipper to dine, 
was asked by him, ‘Admiral, how did you lose your leg?’ ‘1 will tell you,’ 
said the gallant sailor, annoyed by the curiosity of his guest, ‘if you will solemnly 
promise not to ask another question about it’ The guest agreed, and received 
for answer, ‘It was bitten off,’ whereby his curiosity was all the more excited. 
But he could not break his word, so he nearly died.” 

No one can fully appreciate the joy of that foxy old tar who has not been 
under the surgeon's knife, and survived to meet the great Yankee nation. But 
in nine cases out of ten we yield with good grace, and are often amused by the 
singular queries and emotions of our compatriots. If the latter learn that the 
loss was caused by an ordinary accident, the sufferer is looked on as a sort of 
impostor and dropped at once. If a musket-ball caused the injury, a consider- 
able interest is created. But aman whose leg was shot off, actually shot off by 
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a cannon-ball, is a treasure for the time being. The first leg may have been 
crushed to atoms by a ponderous rock, The second may have suffered agonies 
for weeks before amputation. The third alone gives unalloyed gratification, 
as being genuinely horrifying. All beggars who wish to prosper are hereby 
advised to adopt the cannon-ball story, making the shot as large as modern 


artillery will carry. 

After proceeding so far in one’s responses, it is impossible to guess what will 
come next. “ What do you think of McClellan?” was for a long time a staple; 
but since the third year of the waranything, from “ Wont you take a tract?” 
to “ What will you have to drink?” is likely to follow. 

Mark Twain says there is no lie so transparent, no hoax so obvious as not 
to find believers; and he is right. I have seen a gaping idiot, otherwise ac- 
counted sane, swallow a tale of mutilation and recovery that would shock Mun- 
chausen, the narrator piling on agony after agony in the vain attempt to get be- 
yond the listener’s power of belief. 

Your morning mail is swelled, at one period, by circulars of various artificial 
limb-makers, giving diagrams of sundry legs, and testimonials of people who 
have walked, danced, and run better than ever with them. You almost gather the 
impression that it would be better to be born with legs, arms, and head perhaps, 
all wood, ready patented—a second Falkenstein. A distinguished general, as 
long ago as the Mexican war, while on his way home with a bullet in the ankle, 
was approached in the cars by an enterprising agent. “ Excuse me, sir, but in 
case that leg has to come off, we should be happy to supply you with one of eur 
patent ,” etc., etc., and left his little pamphlet. This kind of reading the of- 
ficer enjoyed about as much as the Army of the Potomac did the immense signs 
about City Point: ‘‘ Embalming done here.” 

Life and accident insurance people also, thinking you are likely to take pretty 
good care of yourself in future, invite you to examine their tables and take out a 
policy. 

Every now and then we are favored with the history of “an uncle of mine 
who lost his ‘limb’ (full particulars with gusto), just like you, and it was buried in 
a box (box, locality, etc., described minutely), and he said it was buried crooked 
(catalogue of aches and cramps resulting therefrom), and it was taken up and 
planted right, and he never, never complained again as long as he lived.” Con- 
found the man! we have heard this story a hundred times. What a large family 
he had! Why, being comfortably buried now, in ¢o/0, should he torment us? 

But in time, having been fitted to an artificial leg, we are enabled in a meas- 
ure to escape the notice of passers-by, and are only liable to the attacks of those 
whose eyes rest longer upon us. These, however, make up for lost time by 
prolonging the conversation. The sobriquet of Timbertoes becomes fastened 
upon us, and facetious friends make rich jokes about having one foot in the 
grave or a much warmer place, which, enjoyable at first, cease to amuse after a 
few hundred times. Unlucky beings whose names are susceptible of puns will 
sympathize. To have a sportive companion carry off your leg, hide it, and then 
go away and ferget all about it, hath no charms for the best natured of men. 
This happened once in the country, and a general “ battue ” had to be organized, 
which found the missing member in a fence corner. Crowds of boys are to be 
avoided, as sometimes when they have penetrated the mystery they think proper 
to shout out comments and make a general riot. 

Once an “enfant terrible,” playing at my feet, enlivened the company by ex- 
claiming, “ Why, he’s got a doll’s leg.” The most aggravating thing of all is, 

. 
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when walking with other persons, to have them stride ahead a few yards and 
then turn round and wait for us to come up, repeating the manceuvre every 
block. Very graceful in dogs, but it tends to loosen the thread of discourse 
with human beings. Often do we pretend to have engagements in other direc- 
tions, or hail a horse-car, or, as a last resort, beg our companions to go ahead 
and do all the waiting at the end of the journey. 

It would take too much space to notice all the remarks, harangues, and ques- 
tions our brotherhood is compelled to answer and listen to. Nor would it be 
gracious to dilate further on the disagreeable phase of our existence. 

On the other hand, there is a debt of gratitude we owe to far the greater por- 
tion of society. Who shall express for us our sense of the delicacy, the sympa- 
thy, the aid that attend ourawkward steps? The silver-haired grandfathers who 
insist upon yielding their seats, the young men who mocerate their gait to our 
pace, the tender matrons who make us at home in the cosiest corners, and the 
sweet maidens who give up a dance fora quiet talk, make life brighter than 
ever. How can we thank all these who are ever smoothing our paths, whose re- 
spect and gentle pity are shown by actions, not speech? You who do this 
should know that it sinks deep into the heart, and that no mere words can tell 
how warmly we welcome such courtesy and forbearance ; how dearly we cherish 
the remembrance of your loved faces. These friends do not all show by their 
countenances, nor proclaim by their voices, their kindly natures. Our mental 
gallery has many stern portraits that seem genial. We recall many harsh tones 
that were soft for us. This world is a brighter world than it is painted, and we 
who hobble through it do bear testimony thereof, and record our protest against 
the cynics who describe it and themsleves as cold and utterly selfish. 

There are many mental and physical phenomena attending and following an 
amputation that deserve investigation, and cannot be too carefully stated. They 
are very rightly subjects of curiosity ; and though we resent idle and stupid in- 
quisitiveness, we are never loath to impart knowledge and recount experience to 
the intelligent inquirer. Perhaps a few answers to questions most frequently 
put will gratify many who have none of our fraternity within reach. 

How did you lose your leg? Every man must answer this to suit his case. 
For one, I was shot through the ankle; the joint was smashed tu pieces, and the 
foot had to come off half-way up to the knee shortly after. Hurt? Not when 
the bullet went through. That felt like an electricshock. But as soon as the ar- 
terial blood began to spout out in jets, there was intense pain, almost insupport- 
able, which never ceased for many weeks. Frequent faintness, with everything 
becoming indistinct, as frequently followed by sudden revival, prevailed until 
safely lodged in hospital, hours after. The doses of brandy administered by the 
surgeon were tasteless, but brought new life and consciousness at a flash. Mr- 
ally, there was an intense desire to have the enemy beaten and driven off, and an 
unappeasable curiosity to know every few minutes, which seemed hours, how the 
battle was going. Such cases are numerous and very like. After lying in agony 
for long days and longer nights, comes a consultation of surgeons ; but you know 
before it is pronounced what the verdict is to be, and when the doctor with solemn 
face approaches, you say impatiently, “Out with it; it has got to go of course.” 
Almost everybody knows what it is to take ether or chloroform, and the loud 
rattling in the brain, the sink-sink-sinking into space, with the qualms of a 
gradual return to life, are familiar to all who dread the drawing of teeth. But 
in our case we wake up with a belief that for some reason unknown, the intended 
operation has not taken place; that, miserable as we are, the whole has got to be 
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repeated. Anger of the fiercest kind, perhaps, sways us until the severed frag- 
ment is placed in our sight or put in our arms, and we realize that a large por- 
tion of ourselves is gone beyond recall. 

The weeks that follow are a tedious epoch. The kind anesthetic has dead- 
ened the shock of the operation, and blessed opium often gives sleep and obliv- 
ion during the nights. But this is the trying period when arteries break loose 
and life may run out in ten minutes. It is especially trying when you know 
enough of surgery to realize the danger. You feel a decrease of pain. A deli- 
cious languor steals over the senses, and when the watcher suddenly starts up 
and summons aid, you fear the last moment has come. In short, when the sur- 
geon says quietly, “ We must give you ether again,” and immediately produces 
the sponge, you give up life and say “ Good-by” faintly. You yield unwillingly 
to the insidious vapor, never expecting to see this world more, and wishing to 
die with aclear head. You learn thoroughly that what philosophers preach and 
few believe is true. Death, very near, has no terrors. 

Next comes the era of crutches, and very disheartening helps they are. 
After using them a few weeks the arms begin to get partially paralyzed, and fre- 
quently one is left powerless to move about, and scarcely able to carry food to 
the mouth. The misery of those days surpasses everything else. 

All this experience is only incidental to the first few weeks or months, and 
such after periods as require a new recourse to the surgeon. In from three to 
six months all well-treated cases, not otherwise complicated, are able to visit the 
makers of artificial limbs and be fitted to a leg. It would be superfluous to 
enter intoa discussion of the merits of the various inventors and their machines. 
Their circulars are before the public, and those whose misfortunes compel them 
to verify the pretensions of any of these documents are seldom rich enough to 
test them all and make thorough comparisons. But there is one claim they 
nearly all make, fully allowed by a thoughtless public, that we must protest 
against. It is to the. title of philanthropists and disinterested benefactors of 
mankind. Nothing is plainer than that these contrivances have done wonders 
for cripples, but they have also most certainly put money into the pockets of 
the originators. Artificial appliances of all kinds are very costly, and far the 
greater portion of that cost goes to pay royalty on patents. As far as price of 
labor and material goes, there is no reason why a first-class leg for amputation 
below the knee should not be sold for $30 or $40; yet the manufacturers charge 
as much as $150, and even Government pays $75 for an inferior article. Until 
they sell their wares at such a profit as grasping tradesmen and mercenary man- 
ufacturers are content with, these pretenders to unselfishness will deserve re- 
buke. 

In contrast with this is the practice of the honorable medical faculty 
Whenever one of its members makes a discovery that will be of use to his fel 
low man in the line of his profession, he immediately proclaims it without re 
serve. Instead of reaping a golden harvest, he is often put to great expense to 
bring his invention to notice. Even this magnanimity is not half the measure of 
benefits conferred by this noble-minded body. Accustomed in the early years 
of practice to devote time and labor and to incur manifold danger without ade- 
quate reward, its members become habitually generous. To all wounded in the 
war their services were always given without claim for pay, and in thousands of 
cases persistently made gratuitous. When we-reflect that merchants seldom, 
and corporations never, fail to exact the full value of services rendered in the 
way of their business ; when we fully realize that a physician's or surgeon’s time, 
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given away, means so much food, and rent, and future comfort taken from his 
family, we shall begin to appreciate the self-sacrifice of this truly Christian pro- 
fession. All mankind owes it praise and gratitude. Let our voices swell the 
chorus. Suppose the discoverer of ether had taken out a patent, and we had to 
pay a royalty on vaccination ! 

The artificial leg, however, is not the subject we are treating. It comes 
within the scope of this article only as affecting the individual who wears it. A 
few words more, and we are done with it. 

The natural foot wears out two shoes or more while the wooden one wears 
out only one. The reason is obvious. The real leg bears the most weight, does 
all the jumping and hopping, and in general saves its companion all the labor it 
can. 

Is it painful to walk on them? Yes, it is; more to some than to others. 
Differences of weight, of habit of body, of climate, will produce different reports 
under this head; but it is undoubtedly a fact that no man can go far without in- 
convenience, which pain oftentimes becomes nearly unbearable. Those rowing 
men who have had to pull with raw and blistered hands can easily realize the 
sensation. 

We now come to the great question. 

Do you feel your foot ? 

For the benefit of a class of inquirers who give a look of incredulity, or sug- 
gest “mere imagination,” we say most positively that the foot which is gone is 
much more frequently and more powerfully felt than any limb that remains. 
When a heavy storm is coming on, we are sometimes driven nearly frantic. 
Busy work during the day may divert the mind ; but at night sleep is banished, 
and the utter impossibility of getting at a pain which seems to proceed froma 
member buried perhaps hundreds of miles away, is maddening. In a severe at- 
tack the toes seem bent back by irresistible force till the joints are broken, the 
muscles are cramped with agony, and the whole foot is plunged into burning 
lava. 

I have compared notes with men whose amputation dated back as far as thirty 
years, and all agreed in their experience of the continued sensitiveness of the 
excised part. As I sit here writing | repeat an old experiment with all due re- 
search and attention. Carefully examining the sensations aroused in my brain 
by the reflex action of the nerves, I note the following facts: So long as I re- 
main in a passive state, merely observant, avoiding any exercise of my will 
upon the muscles, I am utterly ignorant of the loss of my foot, except so far as 
sight and touch assure me of it. Even with these aids, I find it impossible to 
impress upon my inner consciousness a belief that my body ends just below the 
knee. Not only is there no sense of loss, but at the very place where my eyes 
and hands tell me that bone and flesh end and empty air begins, my brain tells 
me incessantly, positively, obstinately, that there is no break of continuity. That 
this should happen when the amputation first takes place does not seem very 
surprising, and might be explained by the force of habit. Let a patient who has 
met with a serious accident and taken ether, find on waking a covering extend- 
ing downward from his neck and so far elevated as to give no guide to the shape 
beneath. So long as he lies in a purely receptive, inactive state, he cannot be 
sure that any amputation at all has taken place, nor, if assured that one has been 
performed, can he say how much or how little has been included. As far as any 
Lreak in his nervous system serves as a clue, his body may be cut off at the 
neck, or his toe alone be slightly injured. A great ache in one limb may give 
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him a general idea of the seat of the operation ; but he is not, and, I believe, after 
comparing notes with many fellow-sufferers, never will be able to designate the 
point of separation until he has seen and touched it. This delusion, or rather 
contradiction of testimony given by different senses, is not temporary ; it con- 
tinues indefinitely. A case is on record of a tender mother who for a long time 
objected to the amputation of her invalid son’s leg, fearing that the knowledge 
of his loss would grieve him to death. When the reason of her unwillingness 
became known, the attending surgeon assured her that the boy need not learn 
the event until fully strong enough to bear the shock. And the innocent decep- 
tion was carried on for months, a screen having been put before the young man’s 
face, until one day he was astonished at finding himself the possessor of a well- 
healed, vigorous stump, instead of a weak and diseased leg. 

It is needless to cite other instances of the constancy of the nerves to their 
old employers. Every surgeon will attest it. I will pass to the consideration 
of other phenomena. Abandoning my passive attitude, I suddenly resolve to 
bend the toes, to flex the ankle, to use the foot, that still so strongly protest their 
existence. I find the toes will bend only very slightly, pull as hard as I will. 
The ankle joint is absolutely immovable. The foot does not give in any direc- 
tion. Though it is nearly eight years since | first essayed this analysis of sen- 
sation and power, the emotion of astonishment at putting the foot down to the 
floor without feeling it touch anything, or into water without wetting, is ever re- 
curring and undiminished. Nor can | entirely banish it by any effort of reason. 
It is difficult to describe the forces that seem to impede the free action of the 
muscles I desire to move. The picture of Gulliver tied down by the Liliputians 
by an infinity of ihreads, and every hair of his head made fast separately, will 
come nearest to expressing the nature of the restraining power. The doctors’ 
explanation is that the ends of the nerves of the foot are surrounded and grasped 
by the little bundles of muscle in the soft parts at the end of the stump. 

This self-examintion need go no further for the purpose of giving a basis for 
the few conjectures that follow. 

The entire tissue of the human body wastes away and is renewed in seven 
years, according to the old school; in two weeks, say the physiologists of the 
present day. The process is constantly going on in regular order, though the 
mind only became aware of it through experimental philosophy. But at times 
this waste, through extraneous causes, takes place so suddenly and in such bulk, 
that nature is unable to do the work of repair, the nucleus around which she was 
ever building new cells having disappeared. A fragment of the body thus sep- 
arated from the trunk perishes and dissolves into its various original elements, 
which soon reassimilate with other animate or inanimate matter. The soul or 
mind, however, refuses to recognize this fact, and will not give up its conscious- 
ness of any part of the frame it inhabits, either at the moment of separation or 
long years after parting company. The muscles refuse obedience, but the limb 
is apparently still in existence. Now is it not possible that in the case of a vic- 
tim of the guillotine the head or the body, or both together, retain consciousness 
and inexpressible agony for a much longer period than is commonly believed ? 
Many earnest and learned investigators have urged that life remains in the head 
for minutes and perhaps hours, to say nothing of the blush on the cheek of 
Charlotte Corday when the executioner gave her head a rude buffet. There are 
other signs, inconclusive it is true, but not to be carelessly overlooked, that indi- 
cate a prolonged consciousness in heads that have been struck from the body. 
Perhaps the head that we think lifeless is actually suffering a degree of torture 
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from the severed nervous system surpassing the worst the human tongue has 
been able to describe. Powerless to control a single muscle, yet fully convinced 
by excruciating pain that his body is still attached to his head, the victim may 
be alive indefinitely and yet remain ignorant of his decapitation until he wakes 
up untrammelled in the next world. 

Any careful observer who has seen soldiers suddenly drop in battle pierced 
through the vitals, or so injured as to produce what is called instantaneous 
death, cannot have failed to remark an expression about the face which suggests 
a lingering of the soul in or about the body. When the rigidity of death comes, 
that expression disappears and is followed by unmistakable vacuity. Is it not 
possible that when a human being is so suddenly stricken down as not to per- 
ceive the shock, his soul continues for a while, astonished but resolute, to urge 
the body to rise and obey the will, and only learns gradually that a new exist- 
ence has begun? For my part, it seems very improbable that the vigorous, en- 
thusiastic youth passes instantaneously into the new world, who, charging im- 
petuously, sword waving, voice shouting, every muscle strained, is shot through 
the heart. I cannot resist the conviction that he stays betwixt thé two as it 
were, doubtful which he belongs to, and at a loss to account for the powerless- 
ness of his physical nature, and not yet fully realizing that his soul is free. 

The effect of the loss of a leg on the habits of body and mind may be treated 
in a more positive style than that branch of the subject just dropped. So grave 
a calamity warps many dispositions, overturns many plans and theories of life, 
fosters a few, but destroys more old prejudices, and creates a host of new tastes 
and enjoyments. As the blind are entranced by descriptions of the beauties of 
nature, so are we constant seekers of rapid motion. The enforced repose in 
which we must pass a great portion of our lives, produces restlessness and fierce 
yearning for change of place. Athletic sports, such as rowing, riding, and sail- 
ing, ever charm us. Boat races in all waters find us always present, not un- 
frequently as contestants. Noble horses have our unceasing admiration, and 
we show no mean skill as riders. Honest pedestrians enjoy our envy and re- 
spect. But O purple sea! thy loving, devoted children most are we. That 
which was before only a capricious allegiance becomes a master passion. And 
what wonder? The halting steps, slow and painful over the uneven shore, can 
wander but a span. Amidst the heaving waves we compete with the best. No 
man can swim further than we. Our arms will ply the tough oars as long and 
as stoutly as any. On board any craft, from tiny sail-boat to majestic clipper, 
we do a fair share of labor, and callenge all to equal us in pure, irrepressible 
joy. We bless the moment that finds us afloat, and only repine when the port 
looms up too close under the lee. Paddling about a fisherman’s harbor ina 
leaky skiff gives calm contentment. To playa leaping blue-fish or strenuous 
bass, with delicate line and quivering rod, furnishes thrilling excitement. A 
fourteen-knot breeze in a queenly yacht is supreme bliss. The ecstasy of such 
an hour is beyond the ken of all unscathed mortals, yes, even of the happy own- 
ers of Sappho, Magic, and Dauntless. The zest of our enjoyment perhaps 
comes from the fact that we enter the lists with the capacity of doing and dar- 
ing as much as any competitors. j 

That our tastes should single out books of travel and adventure is but 
natural. It has ever been the bent of man to strive for and study what he is 
least able to attain. Clowns affect tragedy, and Richelieu would fain have 
shone in comedy. So we wander over the earth through our books, undaunted 
by inaccessible Alps, not discouraged by African deserts. If we had our way, 
the forests of Yucatan would be cut down, all the sands of Egypt dug away ; 
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the jungles of Burmah would be cleared, and all the recesses of Asia explored ; 
the long-hidden mysteries of history would see the light, and the secrets of the 
poles would be ours. In the realms of romance, who shall be happier than we? 
‘There, we couch a lance as sturdily as Ivanhoe, build ingenious huts with 
Crusoe, tread as lightly and love nature as honestly as Leather Stocking. 

Of cant and hypocrisy our perception is quickened and our hatred redoubled. 
Sitting quietly, lookers on perforce of the great game of life, when we would be 
stirring, we become uncommonly acute observers, and see through many an in- 
flated humbug that the hurrying mass of mankind has no time to investigate. 
The worst of all, of course, are those that delude ws. There was such a class 
of men during the war, who thronged about every volunteer at his departure, 
and rushed to meet him on his arrival home wounded. ‘They united in a loud 
and unceasing chorus of praise and good wishes, and never lost an opportunity 
of impressing upon the disabled their respect for warriors’ scars. They de- 

‘clared that they and the whole nation would forever vie with each other to pro- 
vide comforts and procure lucrative posts, to tickle vanity and ease pain, for 
“our wounded heroes.” 


SS a Thet’s what those fellers told us, 
Thet stayed to hum an’ speechified, an’ to the buzzards sold us. 


The individuals who used the flattering and encouraging language, who 
raised in young minds undve expectations and false estimates of self-importance, 
have, as a rule, been the closest fisted when aid has been asked, and the 
easiest bored when sympathy was needed. With the return of peace these 
fickle souls began to speak of the vicious, the restless, the dangerous classes 
that had made up the army—of the extravagant pay they got—of the peril of 
letting them loose upon society; and to dilate upon the magnificent pensions 
paid by Government. 

What find we to admire 
In epaulets and scarlet coats, 
In men because they load and fire, 
And know the art of cutting throats? 

The object of calling attention to this feature of human nature is not to 
grumble at our lot, but to account and plead excuse for a morbid peevishness 
sometimes met with in our ranks. Any honest, generous youth, who did his 
duty, had dinned into his ears, as long as our great contest lasted, lardation of 
his bravery and self-sacrifice, and dazzling predictions of success and honorable 
station throughout the rest of his life. The wounded especially were assured 
the softest berths that rescued society and a grateful nation could provide, 
. Merchants and divines, professors and politicians, even oppressed woman, joined 
inthe song. Is it wonderful that a few, innocent of the ways of the world, believed 
the refrain? Now, when we find that, however honorable scars may be, serious 
injuries make capital only for beggars; that merchants will pay full price only 
for whole men ; that cripples’ labor, like women’s, is held cheaper than it is really 
worth ; can you blame us for becoming a shade morose, a trifle sour of disposi- 
tion in the first days of our undeception ? 

In history our place is not always humble. Giovanni dei Medici held the 
candle for his surgeons to amputate his thigh, and his descendants rose to 
greatness by a like intensity of resolve. 

For bustling activity, gorgeous state, ar.d reckless courage in good fortune ; 
for indomitability and untiring enterprise under defeat, who ever surpassed the 
ambitious and illustrious Santa Anna, the great Mexican? The American army 
was more boastful over the capture of his wooden leg than over the storming of 
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Cerro Gordo. Campaigning against him, Grant and Lee first wielded their 
famous swords, and Scott won his proudest laurels. In our civil war, who shall 
say that the one-legged officers were not as useful and as forward as any? A 
score of names would not complete the list. In other professions than that of 
war we have our representatives too numerous to mention. 

In New York city a large gilt figure on the east side of Broadway, near Ful- 
ton street, giving the long sword, the dreaded cane, the awe-inspiring visage, 
and the wooden peg of old Governor Peter Stuyvesant, larger than life, and 
more imposing than Irving even portrayed them, is a sight which we view with 
great complacency. It is the only statue in existence that has the appearance 
of being intended as a compliment to us. This tribute paid by art, though only 
the art of advertising, is the more grateful as our station in literature is not 
happy. In romance, which aims to express the emotions and opinions of the 
world, we are held up for universal scorn. 

“Our Mutual Friend” hits us hard over Mr. Wegg’s shoulders—with chap- 
ters too long to quote. The “Chronicle of the Drum” also has its fling: 


At Paris, hard by the Maine barriers, 
Whoever will choose to repair, 
*Midst a dozen of wooden-iegged warriors 
May haply fall in with old Pierre. 
On the sunshiny bench of a tavern 
He sits and he prates of old wars, 
And moistens his pipe of tobacco 
With a drink that is named arter Mars. 
The “ Biglow Papers ” show us in a worse light: 
Old Timbertoes, you see, ’s a creed it’s safe to be quite bold on; 
‘here’s nothin’ in’t the other side can any ways git hold on. 
It’s a good tangible idee, a suthin’ to embody 
Thet valooable class 0’ men who look thru brandy-toddy. 


If Dickens had only amputated Mr. Jarndyce’s foot, the remarks of that wor- 
thy man about the wind at the east would have had all the more force and fit- 
ness. If Thackeray had bethought himself to give Colonel Newcome a wooden 
leg to remember his Indian campaigns by, that gallant soldier and gentleman 
would not have suffered in the world’s estimation. But these great writers hav- 
ing sharpened their wits against us, who have ever loved and revered them not- 
withstanding, what can we expect from the smaller fry but abuse or ridicule 
when they notice us? The magnates of literature went out of their way to fling 
stones at the ideal wooden-legged man, and we search in vain for any good Sa- 
maritan of that guild who has ever tried to mend the damage. 

We pray therefore that among the giants of the future some generous cham- 
pion may see some virtue in cripples, and not always use them as moral scare- 
crows and butts for satire. We halt in our gait, but our moral nature is not of 
a surety equally lame. We scold when our toes ache. Does not graceful Apol- 
lo, your patron, scribblers high and low, growl when his tooth twinges, and are 
his acts all blameless? Surely his conduct to Miss Daphne was scandalous. 

Have none of the Muses ever tripped? Why then have naught but slurs 
and sneers for us? The greater part of us incurred the loss which so excites 
your contempt, helping do deeds that you are proud to sing, and in order that 
you might dwell at homein peace. Why, then, dealing out so many laurels, only 
splash us with mud ? , 

If a like need should arise again, be sure that, despite our grumbling, we 
should run the same risks again by flood and field cheerfully, though the gal! of 
the writers should turn bitterer and the inquisitiveness of the Yankee race grow 
tenfold keener, 





ABOUT BEARS. 


ONSULT any number of boys as to their favorite animal, and nine out of 
C ten will cast their free suffrage in favor of Bruin. There is something 
about the bear that fascinates a boy. The little four-year-old, climbing upon 
your knee, will call for a story about bears, and after hearing the thrilling recital 
he will get down behind a chair and act the part, to the mute amazement 0: iis 
little sister. 

This interest in the clumsy creature seems to be as instinctive as our horror 
of snakes. My earliest adventure, that had consequences of sufficient import- 
ance to procure me a paternal thrashing, and leave a life-long remembrance, came 
of an attempt to play bear. Surreptitiously possessing myself of a hair rug that 
ordinarily graced the hall, I pulled it over my back and head and hid behind the 
gate, where a beautiful hawthorn hedge afforded superb concealment, and sol- 
emnly determined to “scare some one into fits.” That “some one” happened 
to be old Uncle Shack’s horse Gunpowder, so called from the difficulty expe- 
rienced in getting him to go off. 

Now this Uncle Shack was an American citizen of African descent, a sort of 
commissary attached to our family headquarters. He had become superannuated 
at the age of forty, and devoted the remainder of his colored existence to a light 
pursuit of vegetables. At the time I proposed to make his aged horse ac- 
quainted with bears, Uncle Shack was about sixty, gray-haired, blear-eyed, and 
with well-settled convictions, the most prominent of which appeared to be that 
boys, as a general thing, ought to be killed. On this occasion, having gathered 
an assortment of vegetables, he stood up in his crazy vehicle, such only as a ne- 
gro can devise, and drove slowly to his doom. His horse had a tradition at- 
tached to him that at one time in his past life he bad been a spirited animal. 
Wild stories were afloat of deeds on the road that were positively incredible to 
the observer. He was, at the time referred to, a living hat-rack, with nothing 
left of his former activity but an eccentric movement in his right hind leg, that 
came of the string-halt, and, while the animal seemed to be moving with the so- 
lemnity of a funeral, this leg continued the famous old trot of the road. 

When directly opposite my ambush, I moved out, with head covered, on my 
hands and knees, growling in approved bear-fashion. Gunpowder at first 
seemed lost in amazement. He stopped abruptly, stared, and then, as I ap- 
proached making hideous noises, he gave a fierce snort, and actually broke into 
a gallop. Uncle Shack attempted to arrest this by wild orders of “ Whoa! 
whoa!” and drafts upon the reins. These last were old and decayed; in the 
midst of the effort they snapped, and the aged African came down in a sitting 
position upon his vegetables. 

The fates then took command. From the gate to a bridge below the mill 
the road was descending. Along this I saw and heard the doomed vehicle roll 
and rattle. The race was not swift, but it was portentous in its noise and grave 
in its consequences. The wild horse of the vegetable garden, unguided, missed 
the wooden structure, and I saw wagon, rider, horse, and all disappear down a 
dreadful abyss of six feet. Then followed a silence fearful in its contrast to the 
late uproar. The wagon, horse, and man, so full of vigorous life and sense, 
seemed to drop through a hole and vanish from the earth. 

With that diplomatic ability that has since distinguished me, I ran into the 
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house, replaced the rug, and was among the first to give the alarm. Indeed, no 
proof could be adduced that I had been guilty of this outrage on bears and Af- 
ricans, but I was subsequently thrashed on presumpticn. 

The vehicular convenience for vegetables was fished out. The horse died 
soon after from over-exertion, and Uncle Shack survived the shock only twenty 
years. He dated from that event his decline and death, and, retiring from busi+ 
ness, existed on the charity of the family, and a detailed account of the dreadful 
affair. 

Looked at from an intellectual point of view, Bruin can scarcely be considered 
a success. He lacks the keen instinct of the dog and the ponderous sagacity 
of the elephant. He has no sense of fun in his composition. He is as serious 
as an ass, and far more stupid. Numerous stories were told us in early youth 
touching this lack of common sense, such for example as that of the man in the 
wilds of the West who was superintending a saw-mill. While sitting upon the 
log that was being sawed, and eating his frugal repast, a huge black bear sud- 
denly bounced in and invited himself to dinner. The proprietor politely with- 
drew, clambering into the rafters above, while Bruin took his place upon the log 
and continued the meal. In a few seconds the approaching saw touched the 
rump of the bear, and he edged forward. It again rasped him, and he resented 
the indignity with a growl. The third time he turned furiously and hugged the 
saw. Then a contest ensued that was very lively but exceedingly brigf. At the 
end the modest sawyer descended to find a remnant of his dinner and consider- 
able bear-meat. , 

Again, we were assured that the common way of killing bears in Hardin for- 
ests was to suspend a log by a grape-vine to a bee-tree. Bruin, who is passion- 
ately fond of honey, in ascending the tree would knock the log aside with his 
paw. The log returning would hit and infuriate the bear, and, a contest arising 
between the two, would bring the poor beast to grief—for the harder he would 
strike the more severe would be the rebound. Nota bad fable is that to illus- 
trate the evil which comes to the individual who creates strife in his own heart 
through hate, envy, malice, and all uncharitableness. 

This fondness for sweets is only equalled by Bruin’s taste for infant pig. He 
cannot resist the squeal of the young porker, and will run his stupid head iato 
all sorts of traps baited with the living animal. 

There is a certain lumpish activity about the bear that is extremely diverting. 
One must not count too positively, however, on his lack of dexterity. The late 
witty and eccentric Judge Tappan once had a realizing sense of this. He, with 
two or three companions, was boating on Lake Erie, near Sandusky, at an early 
day, when they observed a bear swimming from the mainland toward an island. 
The party, armed only with an axe, roved in pursuit. As they approached their 
proposed prey, the Judge stood with axe in hand, intending to hit Bruin on the 
skull. But the animal, eyeing his enemy warily, was prepared, and as the axe 
descended he turned suddenly in the water, and with one swift stroke of his paw 
sent it flying from the grasp of his foe far into the lake. Then Bruin passed from 
the defensive to a vigorous attack, and began climbing into the boat. To take 
such a passenger aboard was exceedingly unpleasant, and, armed with oars, the 
party used due diligence. It proved impossible to keep him out, but by quick 
concerted action they succeeded in passing him over into the water again. The 
bear returned to the charge, and was again tumbled out. In the third assault 
the boat was so filled with water that it capsized, and the adventurous pioneers 
found themselves swimming for life. Bruin was master of the situation, but stu- 
pidly declined the advantage. As the party, clinging to the oars, swam away, 
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they saw the, bear seated upon the upturned boat regarding their exertioas with 
philosophical indifference. 

The common brown bear of North America is an insignificant creature ; and it 
remained for the grizzly bear of the Rocky Mountains to give dignity to the species. 
What an immense, fearful animal it is! We owe much to the grizzly bear. He 
aided, in lieu of war, to lift our money-getting people to a higher level of manhood, 
Nothing but the discovery of gold in California could drag us from our counting- 
rooms, workshops, and fields. The hazardous crossing of vast deserts and 
trackless mountains, the fights with Indians, and, above all, the adventures with 
the grizzly bear, developed the manhood found, strange to say, in the combative 
instincts of our nature. I never meet with a Californian now, but I am impressed 
with the presence of a stronger and larger man than the ordinary American. 

An encounter with a grizzly bear is fraught with peril. The creature's 
strength, courage, and strange vitality, make the deadly contest nearly even be- 
tween the armed man and the unarmed beast. Heaven help the hunter whose un- 
steady aim leaves the bear uncrippled. Before he can reload, the enemy will 
be upon his works. When the contest is narrowed to that pass, Daniel Boone’s 
celebrated prayer, when the famous pioneer found himself face to face with the 
common brown bear, would be a waste of breath. The petition is well worth putting 
to record as a specimen of Western humor, if not an incident in the life of Boone. 
“O Lord,” piously cried the fighter, in-the brief pause given him previous to 
the deadly combat between a scalping-knife and the claws, “ here’s a-goin’ to 
be on eof the biggest b’ar-fights you ever did see. O Lord, ef you can’t help me, 
for God’s sake don’t help the b’ar.”’ 

A friend of mine, a bold hunter from England, told me once of a scrape he 
found himself in, while hunting thé grizzly bear of the Rocky Mountains. He 
came upon his prey quite unexpectedly, and man and beast stared at each other 
in some astonishment, not fifty yards apart. The bear exhibited no disposition , 
of a modest or retiring sort, and my friend made hasie to tender him a warm re- 
ception. He fired with more quickness than accuracy. The bullet from the 
heavy rifle tore away a portion of Bruin’s ear, and, grazing the skull, stunned the 
brute for an instant. The hunter hastened to reload, but before he could do so 
the bear had regained his legs, and, although somewhat groggy, came at his 
enemy. My friend had time only to drop his rifle and spring into a tree, up 
which he clambered with an activity worthy of earlier youth. Grizzly, one of 
the largest, made short work of the rifle. Then he sat on his haunches and 
gazed stupidly at the man in the tree. As the pain of his mutilated ear in- 
creased, he grew furious, and, seizing the pine in which his enemy had taken 


refuge, he fairly shook it in his rage. My friend had a revolver in his belt, and, 
bringing this to bear, he favored Bruin with six shots. He might as well have 
popped his lead into an iron-clad. At every discharge the bear expressed in- 
tense disgust and renewed his assault upon the tree. 

A seat upon the branches of a tree is not comfortable at any time; but 
with a bear below on the watch, it may be considered exceedingly unpleasant. 


Hours wore slowly away, with the bear moving about, at times in full view, and 
again hidden by the underbrush, At last, about sunset, he took himself off, 
and our hunter was about to descend, when he again heard reports ftom his 
enemy. These were fierce growls of rage that issued froma gorge near by. 
My friend at first supposed the bear had e.ucountered other hunters, but, as he 
heard no sound of guns nor other evidences of mortal combat, he resumed his 
seat and listened. The mysterious uproar continued, and what was strange ap- 
peared in the fact that it came from the same spot. Unarmed, and faint from 
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hunger and fatigue, my friend remained all night clinging to his perch; and at 
intervals he heard the bear growling and tearing furiously. The comical idea 
seized on the hunter, that Bruin had stupidly mistaken some other pine for the 
one that sheltered his enemy. 

The night wore slowly away. The stars, glittering as stars can glitter only 
in those mountain regions, passed in their solemn march, while the deep forests 
of evergreens were full of strange noises to which the bear added through his 
eccentric conduct. My friend slept from time to time, and invariably dreamed 
of falling, to waken with a start and find himself clinging to the branches of the 
pine. When a man sleeps in a tree, the muscles necessary to his safety do not 
relax as in an ordinary sleep; but when through fatigue they are about to lose 
their tension, the sleeper is awakened by adream. This is one of the singular 
little phenomena we overlook while in search of largerones. Who has not seen 
a mother in a railroad car or stage-coach, holding her infant when tired nature 
had forced sleep upon her? Her head will drop in sleep upon her breast, but 
the arms will not sleep; and when, exhausted, the muscles are about to relax 
and let the child fall, the loving mother will awaken with a start and gather her 
babe nearer to her heart. Of the same sort is the fact so familiar to us all, that 
when one is about to start upon a journey early in the morning, and fixes in his 
mind before going to sleep the hour necessary to awaken, at that hour the 
sleeper will start into consciousness as if shaken by some friend. And I have 
often asked what part of us it is that remains awake to guard the infant or 
arouse the sleeper. The evidences of a spiritual life lie all about us, but, like 
our Saviour in the manger, seem so humble and insignificant that we magnifi- 
cent creatures take no notice of them. ‘ 

But to return to my friend. Day dawned at last, and he crawled down, sore, 
faint, and hungry. He was about to gather up the fragments of his rifle and 
hurry back to camp, when a fresh burst of rage from the wounded bear, and is- 
suing from the same locality as during the night, so excited his curiosity that he 
determined to investigate, and therefore crept cautiously towards the gorge 
from whence the noise proceeded. The explanation made him laugh. Old 
grizzly had fallen into a log trap, such as hunters set when seeking to capture a 
living specimen. There was the last night’s foe well secured, and my friend was 
mean enough to laugh in his face while regarding curiously the wound his 
hastily discharged rifle had made. The left ear was torn away. 

Nearly a vear after this event, my friend, the assistant hero of the adventure, 
was passing along East Broadway in New York, when his attention was at- 
tracted by a sickly hand-organ that made an orchestra to the show of a grizzly 
bear, with the usual accompaniment of a fat woman, the anacondas, a calf with 
two heads and an assortment of tails, and a monkey. Wishing to renew his ac- 
quaintance with an animal that had so nearly closed his career, my friend paid 
the necessary dime and entered through a foul odor of decaying sawdust and 
fried sausages. To his amazement, in a huge iron cage, scarcely large enough 
to allow him standing room, was the grizzly bear he had marked in the moun- 
tains. He had been carried to San Francisco, and won great renown in several 
fights with bulls and dogs. He was now being exhibited on the Atlantic slope 
to admiring thousands. My friend tried to catch the eye of his old adversary, 
but in vain. The creature’s ill-temper seemed to survive his many fights and 
long confinement; for an awkward fellow, evidently from the interior, turned 
rather near the cage to gaze at the Corpulent Woman, then being festooned 
with anacondas, when old grizzly with a growl threw out his huge paw with such 
force, rapidity, and precision, that not only the back of the countryman’s coat but 
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the seat of his stout pantaloons disappeared. My friend left the place in the 
midst of a fierce altercation between the country fellow and the showman, as to 
who should pay for “them clothes.” 

The strange acquaintance did not end with this. Years after, in a visit with 
some friends to the Zoological Gardens of Paris, the Englishman was delighted 
to recognize again his former foe. Old age, added to a better knowledge of the 
world, had not only subdued his ugly disposition, but life in Paris affected him 
as it does all native Americans, and rendered the beast positively luxurious. He 
received a bone kindly from his once deadly opponent, and, as the weather was 
extremely warm, he rolled into his stone trough to lie on his back, permitting 
the cool water to trickle over his hairy head while he lazily gnawed at the bone. 
This falling from his indolent grasp, he closed his eyes and dropped off into a 
sleep to dream such stuff as bears’ dreams are made of. 

I was once told how a bear was used to illustrate a fact in science. It was 
at an early day in the history of galvanism. A negro had been condemned to 
suffer death on the gallows for murder in Cincinnati, and some learned men an- 
nounced that, for and in consideration of twenty-five cents admission, to be col- 
lected at the door, for the benefit of a hospital, experiments with the galvanic 
battery would be made upon the body of the miserable man. A circus tent had 
been procured for the purpose, and the medical savans counted largely on the 
profits to accrue. 

The fatal day came, and with it thousands on thousands of people, men, 
women, and children, to witness the perpetuation of this remnant of stupid bar- 
barism called hanging. From midnight until morn, from all the hills and valleys 
of Kentucky, Ohio, and Indiana, came pouring in the motley crowd of ignorant, 
curious humanity. The taverns, stores, streets, and alleys were crowded with 
people; and when the sentence hour approached, the procession that accom- 
panied the.cart made a sensitive mind sick of the human race, 

The better cultivated and more refined gathered in the huge tent to witness 
the scientific experiments, that promised to restore the wretched convict to life, 
or, failing in that, to make his dead body struggle and kick in the most exciting 
manner. The preparations were significant and startling. Near the centre of 
the sawdust ring was a table, and by it the wonderful instrument that was be- 
lieved to hold the mysterious essence of life ; while about them were gathered in 
groups the medicated philosophers conversing in low measured tones, or walk- 
ing to and fro, calmly indifferent to the gathered crowd, as great men are wont 
to do on such occasions. 

Hours wore away. The noon came and passed. The excitement grew in- 
tense. At last a rumor spread and reached the tent that the sentenced man had 
been reprieved upon the scaffold. This was confirmed by the returning crowd, 
that pushed in without paying and packed every available space. Hisses and 
cries of discontent broke out, and were taken up by the motley crew of the non- 
paying audience, in a high state of wrath at being disappointed in the hanging 
In the midst of the tumult Professor D mounted the table, and, commanding 
silence, said : “ Ladies and gentlemen, We regret deeply that a mistaken clemency 
on the part of the Governor has robbed the gallows of its own and science of a sub- 
ject. Itis impossible to return you your money, for so many have rushed in with- 
out paying, and they would be precisely the sort to demand the admission fee. We 
have determined, however, so that you may not be disappointed in your lauda- 
ble curiosity to witness an execution and those wonderful exhibitions of modern 
science, to purchase of Mr. Brown a bear that he has fattened to kill, hang the 
animal here. and then proceed with our experiments, Will this satisfy you?” 
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An uproarious and unanimous shout in the affirmative was the response, 
The bear was sent for. But Bruin had not been consulted, and declined the en. 
gagement. The audience waited impatiently for hours. At last a great noise 
of men, boys, and dogs on the outside gave welcome note of the coming event. 
The fat janitor of the Medical College, a bald-headed enthusiast in the cause of 
physic, appeared inside the entrance, tugging at a rope that seemed to be held 
by some reluctant party outside. So reluctant was this party that twice the fat 
janitor disappeared, pulled back by superior force. The janitor, cheered by the 
crowd, and at length assisted by stout men, pulled the animal into the arena. 

To hang a bear without the animal’s consent (and I never heard of one com- 
mitting suicide) is at any time difficult; but to hang a fat bear is almost impos- 
sible. The muscular neck is quite as large as the head, and on this occasion 
Bruin was pulled up twice, and twice, assisted by his paws, he twisted his neck 
out of the noose and came down amid loud cheers from the crowd that was rapid- 
ly passing into sympathy with the four-footed animal. The third attempt proved 
the charm. Bruin kicked and struggled at the end of a line as naturally as a 
man would have done, and at the close of twenty minutes he was pronounced a 
dead bear by the learned faculty in attendance. 

The body was lowered with some haste and placed upon the table. 

At the first shock the struggles were renewed. At the second discharge 
the efforts were more decided, and growls were added. At the third shock 
Bruin sat up on his haunches and gazed stupidly at the audience. The 
audience reciprocated the attention by still louder cheers. While this was 
was going on, the subject of these wonderful experiments happened to get 
sight of the fat janitor, and, while the fourth shock was being administered, he 
suddenly, with a terrific growl, jumped from the table and ran after his corpu- 
lent foe. The ring, that up to this moment had been somewhat crowded, was 
abruptly cleared. A fair field was given the affrighted official, who fairly aston- 
ished himself at the rate with which he carried his adipose over the ground. So 
long as the bear chased the janiior, the crowd was entertained. In all such ex- 
hibitions, however, certain women are sure to be present who mar the enjoyment 
by screaming at the wrong moment, and then, fainting, force people to carry them 
into the open air. This is to be reprehended, and the women should be re- 
buked. On this occasion, when the popular enjoyment was at the highest and 
the hated janitor—by the way, a body-snatcher—was making his third round, with 
the bear gaining on him, three or four inconsiderate women began screaming. 
The people of that day were familiar with bears and had no fear of the animal, 
But there was something mysteriously alarming about a bear that had been dead 
and was alive again. And so when the screams were heard a great panic fell 
upon the crowd. ‘The effort made to escape was fearful. Over the seats, under 
the seats, out through the thin canvas in every direction, the multitude fled like 
rats froma falling house, and in the midst of the tumult the canvas came down, 
Out from under it the audience hurried, climbing on fences and roofs or disap- 
pearing down streets and alleys. Among these was the persecuted janitor. At 
last the medicated bear, full of galvanism, appeared and set off over the com- 
mon, followed by all the dogs of the country. 

For many years after this strange event in Cincinnati and its vicinity, hang- 
ing was regarded with great contempt. ‘The simple folk believed that all the 
condemned had to do was to sell his body to the doctors. ‘ Then those learned 
chaps would knock alittle lightning into the body and set it on end good as ever.” 

Doxn Piatt. 





THE HIGHER EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 


WELL educated man has been tersely defined to be “one who knows a 
little of everything and a good deal of something.” Paraphrasing and 
expanding the epigrammatic utterance, we may say that every leader of thought 
should possess two features: First, a marked and practical excellence in his 
special department; next, that general culture which will enable him to sympa- 
thize with and appreciate his co-workers in every other department. As it is the 
function of the educational system of a country to qualify its youth for becoming 
leaders of thought, this, then, can be the only standard by which to judge such a 
system; whether or not it develops its pupils fully and naturally, and without 
waste of time or money. Common schools, academies, and colleges constitute 
our American educational system. How does it stand, then, with that system 
when examined by such a test ? 

Let us not overlook one important element in the computation. Defects, if 
there be found any, we can no longer film over with the flattering unction of 
youth. A nation that has been rebaptized in fire and blood and has saddled it- 
self with a heavy debt, has already passed its adolescence. Moreover, we are 
soon to be directly confronted with the ripest culture of the most cultured conti- 
nent. Every fresh mile of railroad that is laid between the East and the West, 
every additional steamer that is placed on our Atlantic lines, is another twist of 
the great windlass that unremittingly approximates America to Europe. We are 
no longer the United States of 1790, or of 1830, or even of 1860, but the Ameri- 
can nation of to-day, with a nation’s desires and also a nation’s responsibilities, 
It may be safely said that the gulf between 1860 and 1870 is wider in many 
places than that between 1775 and 1790. ‘Oh, we are a young and growing 
nation, and do not yet need any elaborate education.” Every one has heard the 
commonplace. But have we: grown as fast intellectually as England, or France, 
or Germany has grown within the past thirty years? The answer will not 
come so satisfactory as one might suppose. And again, who shall say that we, 
to-day as a nation, have not need of the highest education fully as much as any 
nation in Europe? We have the same vast legislative, social, and financial prob- 
lems to meet and to solve. The method of our training may be slightly varied, 
the subject matter may be different—that is, more directly suited to our peculiar 
wants. But the training itself, the developing process, should be as elaborate 
here as elsewhere. Slightly changing one of Aristotle’s sayings, we may claim 
that there are many ways of teaching badly, but one of teaching well. If, now, 
there is one glaring and yet deep-seated defect in our intellectual activity, it is 
that we are not trained to our work. No one can go through the length and 
breadth of the land, Diogenes-like, and truthfully report that he has seen more 
than a handful of lawyers, doctors, editors, teachers, writers, scarcely even cler- 
gymen, perfectly educated to their respective vocations. Their work is done, but 
it is done spasmodically and unevenly ; it is wrung out by the hardest, it has not 
that indescribable finish and that proportion which are the characteristics of true 
culture. There is no lack of, innate capacity or of energy in the workers them- 
selves. We are forced, therefore, to the judgment that there must be something 
wrong in our educational system. 

The present article will not attempt to discuss the entire American system, 
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but only so much of it as is embodied in the colleges. Even this circumscribed 
field is too large for the measuring rod of a magazine essay. The public is 
aware that one of the leading professors in one of our best known colleges has 
recently published an elaborate treatise in behalf of the existing system.* Pro- 
fessor Porter is among those genial and liberal instructors who constitute the 
glory of a land. His ability as a writer is shown by his book itself. This is 
characterized throughout by a warm, manly tone, a vigorous style, and a lively 
interest in the subject. It is a work which should be read by every public- 
spirited reader, whether alumnus or autodidact. ‘To the former it will come asa 
reviver of golden old memories; to the latter it may—let us hope that it will— 
prove the sober guide to an unknown, a dreamland of thought, and sentiment, 
and good-fellowship. The writer of the present article, however, while conced- 
ing the general merits of Professor Porter’s work, must state at the outset that 
he dissents from many of his views, and that radically. Still he is unable, for 
want of space, to take them up in order and discuss each with the minuteness 
that it deserves, All that he can attempt will be to exhibit the subject from 
another point of view, with a different spirit, giving to the book a new interpre- 
tation as it were, whereby the reader may be enabled to look between the lines 
to another world beyond, 

Professor Porter’s chief fault does not lie in what he says so much as in 
what he fails to say. He never makes the reader feel wherein the essential ex- 
cellence of a well-educated man consists ; he never gives a clear idea of a uni- 
versity, although it is evident that he is constantly haunted by the phantom of 
one. He never even presents a theory of education as a whole. According to 
his views the American college is the natural and therefore the suitable product 
of American society and the American mind, Whereto it might be replied that 
a crooked and stunted tree is also a natural growth, but hardly a normal one, 
Inasmuch as the entire question revolves upon this point, not whether the 
American college is doing good, but whether it is doing the good that we are en- 
titled to expect from it, and as the adjustment of this main point involves the ad- 
justment of the subsidiary ones above indicated, the failure to discuss them 
must be pronounced a serious defect. 

For instance, Professor Porter claims that the traditional college curriculum 
is the one best adapted to fit a young man for life generally. These are his 
words, on page 92: “ The theory of education after which a curriculum of stud- 
ies has been prescribed, has been that certain studies (among which the classics 
and mathematics are prominent) are best fitted to prepare a man for the most ef- 
ficient and successful discharge of public duty. By ‘public duty’ we do not 
mean merely professional duty, but duty in that relatively commanding position 
which a thoroughly cultured man is fitted to occupy. By a thoroughly cultured 
man we mean a man who has been trained to know himself in his constitution, 
his duties, and his powers; to know society in its history and institutions, and 
to know nature in its development and scientific relations.” This sounds well, 
but unfortunately is not borne out by the facts. The curriculum hitherto en- 
forced has been conspicuously defective in the most vital point. Not mathemat- 
ics, not classics, not natural history, not one of the ordinary college studies pos- 
sesses one tithe of the significance for the average cultured American as the 
shamefully neglected study of history, Yet among our hundreds of colleges 
there are but three where this study is seriously attempted—Harvard, Michigan, 
and Cornell, and the last named, probably because it is the latest founded ani 
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most radical, has the best course. Will Professor Porter, or any one else shar- 
ing his views, name the American colleges that have a professorship of history, 
not of such far-fetched specialities as ancient history, or mediaval history, or the 
history of England or of the United States, but merely of history anywhere and 
anyhow? It is a deplorable fact that our schoolboys know more of history than 
our collegians, The result we read every day in the nauseating ignorance dis- 
played by our editors, lawyers, would-be orators and critics, to say nothing of 
the small-talk of society. 

We like to call ourselves a practical people. In the matter of education at 
least we are singularly unpractical. The principal vocations in life are the bar, 
the press, the school-room, the investigating laboratory or workshop, the sick- 
room, and the pulpit. Setting aside the last two, we may ask ourselves the 
question: Where can our lawyers, writers, teachers, scientists find adequate 
preparation, just such a preparation as they really need and nothing else? Our 
theologians, it is evident, must be trained in exclusive denominational schools, 
and our doctors in the great cities, It is more than doubtful whether any gen- 
eral system of university education in this country could be devised for satisfac- 
torily embracing these two classes. Now as to the others, Is provision made 
anywhere for the thorough, elaborate study of law before the young lawyer is 
plunged into the dust and turmoil of practice? Where does the young writer 
find the opportunity to master such trifles as political economy, history, or as- 
thetics before he is broken into or broken down by the treadmill of the press? 
As to our pedagogues, the less we say of them the better. Even the students of 
science have little chance of advancing beyond the mere rudiments of their re- 
spective studies. We are, in this matter of education, most unpractical, and yet, 
paradoxical as it may seem, we are unpractical because we are not theoretical, 
We have not made the serious attempt to realize a theory of education. We 
have never even put the question how we can best give our young men the gen- 
eral and the special training that they need. Like Topsy, our colleges have sim- 
ply grown, 

Germany has long ago met and answered this great question. Outside of 
Germany* we shall look in vain for the full ideal and realization of national edu- 
cation, perfect, of course, humanly speaking. Yet five years ago, or even as re- 
cently as last July, Germany was looked upon by the mass of Americans as in- 
habited by a dreaming, unpractical folk. France is now learning, to her utter 
discomfiture, that the maudits Allemands are intensely practical, and we can at 
least watch from afar and profit by her experience. The wonderful results of 
the Franco-Prussian war are not due to mere numbers, but to discipline and pa- 
tience, brains and method. Jean Paul has some pretty lines about the English 
holding the empire of the sea, the French the empire of the land, and the Ger- 
mans the empire of the air. Like all men that create the world from the re- 
cesses of their own brain, Jean Paul occasionally hits the truth. This time he 
coes not. Whatever was or might have been the Germany of thirty years ago, 
it is high time to proclaim the fact, novel to many and yet long known to some, 
that Germany is in all the essentials of life the most practical nation in Europe, 
say in the world. No other nation can produce on an emergency so many men 
perfectly trained for just the work that is demanded of them, be that work the 
marshalling of a vast army, or the building of a railroad, or the revision of a code 
of laws, or the publishing of a Sanscrit dictionary, or the illustration of a yourg 
ladies’ poetical album. Other nations are now openly admiring and secretly 
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hating the marvellous results. Whether any of them will adopt the training re- 
mains to be seen. 

The German theory of education, compressed within a few lines, is as fol- 
lows: For general, preliminary training, the utmost rigor; for special develop- 
ment, the utmost freedom. The foundations are laid siowly, elaborately, con- 
scientiously in the gymnasium or in the Realschule. The pupil is held strictly 
to his daily and yearly tasks, neither hurried nor neglected, The classes are 
small, the teachers themselves have all passed through the same process. 
Nothing like cramming is tolerated, but the hours are taken up in teaching and 
explanation quite as much as in hearing recitations. Then when the scholar has 
passed his aéiturfent examination the university receives him as a student. He 
is free to choose his faculty and has perfect control over his time. The only 
compulsion that he has to expect is the probable necessity of passing the docto- 
ral or the state examination at the end of three or four years. The Germans 
thus acknowledge this fundamental truth that, up to a certain age, all minds may 
and should be taught uniformly. After that age has been reached compulsory 
training is alike odious and unprofitable. To quote the words of the well known 
Kuno Fischer, “there is a spiritual as well as a physical puberty.” This spiritu- 
al puberty forms the dividing line, then, between the boy and the young man. 
Henceforth the latter is put upon his mettle. All that the university can do, or 
attempt to do, is to furnish him with the means and the opportunity of learning. 
Is the system a good one? By its fruits shall it be judged. No other nation, 
least of all our own, can claim that its university men are its true representa- 
tives. No other nation can boast of such rank and file of lawyers, doctors 
teachers, editors, writers, clergymen—all university men. Irrespective of sec- 
tion or creed the alumni of the German universities are the fruit and flower of 
the national stem, They are true brethren in the spirit. 

What have we to exhibit in the way of off-set? Schools by the thousands 
and colleges by the dozen; but no education, no method. We never acknowl- 
edge practically the existence of mental puberty, and consequently we blunder 
in both stages. Our schools are fitful in method and lax in discipline. Our 
colleges are superficial and rigid. Let us examine the average American boy as 
he comes up to college. In all probability he has attended three or four schools 
and changed his studies and text-books a dozen times. He has spent five or 
six years in failing to learn Latin, a language whose elements any boy of good 
parts can master in two years ; he has dabbled in various mathematical studies, 
has written a few English compositions, and is probably unable to distinguish 
between William III, and William the Conqueror. He has not been trained 
thoroughly to anything. Let us now follow him through four years of college 
life. He reads a little more Latin and Greek, ponying his way along the 
thorny path. He is heart-broken over the calculus and analytics, yawns over 
Butler's Analogy and the Evidences of Christianity, tries his hand at flowery 
essays, takes a rapid survey of the natural sciences. compressed into the senior 
year, and finally, after floundering through annuals, semi-annuals, and biennials, 
he descends from the commencement stage a dacca/aureus artium. In all those 
four years he has had perhaps one congenial study to compensate for a score of 
distasteful ones. But not once has he been placed face to face with the mo- 
mentous problem : What shall I study, why shall I study it, how shall I study it 
to the hest advantage? His educational pabulum has come to him cut and 
dried. He has worn the contract livery of stock educationalism. There are ex- 
ceptions, but only such rare and radiant ones as make the surrounding darkness 
more visible. 
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The cardinal vice of our colleges is that they admit to the lower classes mere 
boys who should still be at school, while the upper classes are forced through a 
curriculum when they should have liberty of study. This evil Professor Porter 
proposes to remedy, in part, by giving the upper-class men a certain option be- 
tween courses of study, and by making the instruction somewhat more liberal in 
its method. To this it may be replied that a /éberté octroyée is no liberty at all, 
and—an even more fatal objection—Professor Porter ignores the radical differ- 
ence that must ever exist between a school and a university. The sooner this 
difference is comprehended, and the more firmly it is insisted upon, the better 
for us all. It is impossible that the same institution should be both school and 
college or university ; that the same set of men should be successively scholars 
aud students, teachers and professors. The methods are different; so are the 
objects aimed at. The transition from scholardom to studentdom should be at- 
tended by a total change of atmosphere and surroundings. It is worthy of note 
that Professor Porter never acknowledges the true position of a professor. He 
even says, pp. 154-5: “‘No mistake can be greater than to suppose that a 
college gains very largely by adding to its corps of professors eminent persen- 
ages who have little or no concern with the business of instruction, or who come 
rarely in contact with the students. The continued residence of a resident pro- 
fessor of acknowledged eminence, or the occasional appearance of a non-resi- 
dent lecturer of popular renown, neither of whom holds a constant and intimate 
connection with the processes of instruction and moulding that are every day 
forming and exciting the minds and character of the students, is of comparatively 
little significance.” In other words, men like Goldwin Smith at Cornell, and 
Lowell, Fiske, and Howells at Harvard, are mere ornamental figureheads. 
Begging Professor Porter's pardon, may one inquire whether there is not such 
a thing as the mediate transmission of spirit, the interfiltration of knowledge ; 
whether the regular teachers themselves do not need to be taught, kept up to 
the proper level by the presence and example of just such master-minds ? Surely 
we are not to set so penny-wise a value upon the recently inaugurated course of 
Harvard lectures, or assert that the students reap no benefit, because the in- 
formation thus imparted must first pass through the minds of the regular faculty. 
Alas! An American professor is too often only a nondescript, a jack of all trades, 
equally ready to teach surveying and Latin eloquence, and thankful if his quar- 
ter’s salary is not docked to whitewash the college fence. But there are some 
among us whose ideal of a professor is a trifle more exalted. They regard him 
as a man who has devoted his life to research in some one department, and ex- 
pect from him original productions that shall shed a lustre upon the university. 
They consider it to be his mission to be learned and to impart learning, not te 
confound lazy or unwilling minds with easy questions for so many hours pee 
diem, or to waste his midnight oil upon the troubled waters uf a Freshman horn- 
spree. These same theorists persist also in hoping for a university among us 
that shall be a real university ; not a mere dwelling factory such as we already 
possess by the score, but a centre of thought and research, an exchange-place 
of learning, a nursery where the young tree, removed from the forcing atmos- 
phere of the hot-house, may develop itself freely and hardily in the broad sun- 
shine. 

On page 271 Professor Porter says: “We are in no sense averse to the 
development of the college into the university. We believe this to be desirable 
and possible, with enterprise, patience, time, and money.” We have no right 
to question his individual opinion thus publicly expressed. At the same time 
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his book, as a whole, is a strong argument in favor of the existing régime. In 
fact, we may regard it as the final word of the advocates of the old as opposed 
to the new. Had its principles been adhered to, we should never have been 
gratified with the wonderful results of such institutions as Cornell and Michigan 
universities. Be the fact disguised as it may, it remains no less a fact that our 
older colleges were started simply as preparatory schools for the ministry, while 
the younger ones have been content to follow the lead of their predecessors. As 
such preparatory schools, then, it was but natural that they should have a limited 
range of study and an enforced curriculum, Every scientific study introduced 
in compliance with the spirit of the age, every attempt at placing French and 
German on an equality with the classics, every infusion of a more liberal tone in 
method and in aim, has been a battlefield. Each successive step has been won, 
if won at all, only by hard fighting and at the price of much ill-will. Professor 
POrter gives, in his Historical and Introductory Chapter, a brief account of the 
various attempts at reform made since an early date in the present century, and 
points therewith his moral. It should be borne in mind, however, that failure 
proves nothing, unless it is also shown that the experiment was tried under 
proper conditions, To compare an old and well-established classical course 
with a hurriedly engrafted scientific school, imperfectly equipped with professors 
and apparatus, is downright injustice. And even if the scientific school is well 
equipped, it does not follow that its pupils are well prepared. Let the experi- 
ment be tried of comparing a liberal scientific course, to which none shall be 
admitted who are not fully trained, with the ordinary classical department. In- 
deed, the experiment goes on every year in Germany, and with such perfect re- 
sults that it ceases to be an experiment. The scientific students in the univer- 
sities rank equal with the classicists, and it never occurs to professors or out- 
siders to set relative values upon the performances of the two sets, Yet the 
scientific students are chiefly Realschiiler; that is, they have passed through an 
elaborate preparatory course in which there is, it is true, little or no instruction 
in Greek, and not much more of Latin than is given by our average schools, but 
where the deficiency is compensated, made good by a large amount of mathe- 
matics and modern languages, and the elements of the descriptive sciences. 
Our view of the German universities and their students need not be too much 
couleur de rose. ‘These seminaries of learning present in miniature the virtues and 
the vices of the German national character. The students are addicted to duel- 
ling, drinking, sexual immorality, and profanity. In all these particulars they are 
no worse, perhaps they are better, than the average Philister; only their con- 
spicuous position and youthful daring make their faults more evident. The re- 
form will come—it is coming now ; but it will not come in the shape of a penal 
student-code; rather with the general refinement, the higher toning of the 
national character, Besides, Germany, like every other land of privileged classes, 
contains a number of young men whose sole vocation in life is to idle away time. 
These frequent the university because it is the fashion, and because there is no 
other congenial place in which to drone out the fag-end of a protracted minority. 
They cannot be taken, however, as types of the average student. It may be 
said with truthfulness that a very small percentage of those who come to the 
university to study neglect its opportunities. The amount of intelligent, per- 
sistent work accomplished by the ordinary student is very large, while the man 
of genius accomplishes wonders. Hearing lectures is very far from constituting 
the sum of such activity. The amount of collateral reading is immense. The 
writer of this has known students—by no means the foremost—-to draw out from 
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fifty to a hundred large volumes from the university library and shut themselves 
up in hermit-like solitude for months, in the elaborate preparation of a doctoral 
dissertation. Men in all the departments study more or less in company, either 
reading authors and text-books or comparing notes and questioning one another. 
Nothing is more usual than a daily reunion of four or five congenial spirits, who 
read and correct alternately. Besides, nine out of ten that go up for examina- 
tion in law and medicine have been members of a regular “quizz” for at least 
one semester. These quizzes are anything but a forma! recitation. The Privat- 
docent, or the young professor, pursues a most immethodical method, passing 
abruptly from subject to subject, detecting flaws, giving hints to be followed up 
subsequently by independent investigation rather than didactic drilling. Fur- 
thermore, each department has public exercises, variously styled Se#inaria, or 
Practica, or Repetitorien, which give abundant opportunity for questioning and 
answering, without degenerating at all into recitations. Every one who has 
enjoyed such privileges will be ready to maintain that student-life in Germany is 
in the highest sense manly and truth-loving, that it cultivates insight and inde- 
pendence. Nowhere else in the world is so little value set upon Linfackerei, 
the mere drumming in of facts and names, 

How does it stand with our marking system? On page 140 we read: “If 
this is not the way ¢o treat the pupil as a man, it is the way fo make him a 
man.’ The italics are in the original, Whether the principle is correct may be 
best seen by its practical results. The pupils of the Law School of Columbia 
College are chiefly college graduates. The largest delegation comes from the 
institution with which Professor Porter is connected. The course consists in 
part of lectures, in part of recitations on such text-books as Blackstone, Par- 
sons, Washburne, etc. These recitations are extremely informal, intended solely 
to guide the inexperienced and refresh the memory. There is no pretence of 
marking for them. Here then, if anywhere, must be a fair chance to test the 
manliness of our college graduates. Yet even these informal exercises are 
marred in a measure by whispering and prompting—the two cardinal vices of 
American students; and the worst offenders are, at least they were, the graduates 
of Yale. Not that they were evilly disposed. It might be said of every man 
that he was a gentleman. But the naked truth is that they were all more or less 
demoralized by this so-called college discipline. 1t had become so much a mat- 
ter of habit to save a fellow student from a low mark by a slight whisper that 
they were unable to refrain even where there was no such necessity. After all, 
there is but one way to make a person a man, and that way is to treat him asa 
man. If he has not yet attained to a certain degree of maturity, the proper place 
for him is the school, Between the school ahd the university there cannot, in a 
scientific system of education, be found any half-way station, 

A point that is almost ignored by Professor Porter is the scientific classifica- 
tion of studies. Admost ignored. For the Professor admits that it is not rea- 
sonable to exact from all students an equal proficiency in every study. Yet this 
is the theory of the ordinary curriculum, The remedy that the Professor sug- 
gests consists in a complicated, one might say an impracticable system of Jass 
and c/ass studies. In the first place, the scheme would necessitate a very large 
personrcl of instructors, In the next place, it would be but a feeble imitation of 
England, and our great mistake has always been that we imitate the mother 
country in precisely those features where successful imitation is impossible. An 
Oxford system of passes, classes, medals, fellowships, prizes, and the like, is be- 
yond our power. It is the growth not merely of ages generally, but of ages that 
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have vanished forever. We have not the time, or the money, or the religious 
zeal that inspired the founders of Oxford and Cambridge trusts. We need no 
pageantry of learning and architecture. We do need centres of learning, graced 
with able professors, amply provided with libraries, apparatus, and collections ; 
and, in the next place, we need a set of adequately prepared young men who 
shall work intelligently toward a goal of their selection. Just here it is that the 
scientific classification of studies becomes all-important. According to the Ger- 
man plan no option of study is allowed during the training period—at ieast no 
more option than that between the Gymnasium and the Realschule. Uptoacer- 
tain age all scholars shall pursue the same path; otherwise they will not be lib- 
erally developed. The scientific classification of studies is fully acknowledged, 
but its practical application by the pupil himself is kept in abeyance. But after 
he has reached a certain degree of maturity this restraint is entirely removed, 
and the university gives him his choice. His mind has had opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with itself, its likes and its dislikes. Henceforward this set of 
the mind is to be cultivated. Each line of study is judged by its own criteria 
and on its own merits. The point may be best elucidated by mentioning, in a 
general way, the requirements for some of the university degrees.* The stu- 
dent who desires to become a Ph. D. for studies in geology must, in addition to 
that special branch, evince a good knowledge of zoology, botany, physiology, and 
so much of chemistry and physics as is necessary to the right understanding of 
geology. The historical sciences are not called for. If the degree is to be given 
for pure mathematics, scarcely any outside study is exacted except physics. 
(Physics here includes physics proper, electricity, magnetism, etc.) If for his- 
tory, the requirements cover history proper, the outlines of the history of Roman 
law, the history of philosophy, and zwsthetics. If the candidate has devoted him- 
self to philology proper, the examination covers also general history, esthetics, and 
philosophy. If the special study has been the so-called camera/lia, the extra re- 
quirements are substantially the same as for the candidate in history. In history, 
philology, and the camera/ia, no attention whatever is expected to be given to 
the exact or the descriptive sciences. But there is no need of multiplying illus- 
trations. Enough has already been given to make it evident that the dividing 
lines between the historical and xsthetic, the descriptive and the exact sciences, 
are not arbitrarily broken down in behalf of imaginary general training. If now 
we examine the certificate of a gymasiast who applies for matriculation, we shall 
find that he has passed satisfactorily in Greek and Latin, German composition, 
German history, the history of German literature, French, English, general his- 
tory, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, the rudiments of chemistry, and physics. 
The Realschuler, on the other hand, has studied much less Latin and very little 
Greek, but he has received as a substitute a much more thorough course in 
French and English. He has also been drilled in the elements of nearly all the 
descriptive sciences, and has pursued the exact sciences much further than the 
gymnasiast proper. We thus see that in either case this general preliminary 
training is not excessive, but well rounded off; such a disciplinary course as 
every American boy could achieve in the years between ten or elever and nine- 
teen. The university in its turn aims at imparting special knowledge. Each 
faculty in conferring its degrees exacts only such special knowledge The gen- 
eral requirements already alluded to are not based upon any traditional belief in 


® It can be done only in a general way, since the requirements are slightly different in different aniversi- 
ties, and are even variable in the same university. In all scientific studies, be it observed, the greatest stress 
is laid upon original investigation. 
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their absolute excellence as training hobby-horses, but solely upon the ground 
that they are essential to a full understanding of the respective specialties. 
They have no trace of a spirit of Zwangsunterricht. It is fully as fair, for in- 
stance, to exact some rudimentary knowledge of law and legal history from the 
candidate in the cameralia as to exact the elements of chemistry from a doctor 
medicine. But our American system is not reasonable when it persists in 
merely drilling the mind after it has reached a certain degree of maturity. Of 
what importance are analytics and the calculus to the future editor or historian ? 
Those who learn Latin and Greek with facility can master any phonetic lan- 
guage ; but why vex them with physics as though they were to become opticians 
or astronomers? An excellent geologist may be extremely backward in learn- 
ing languages. After he has had a fair trial at them, why harass him further at 
a time of life when he is eager and ready to follow the natural drift of his mind ? 
With the plastic mind of boys we can accomplish much, but after the eighteenth 
or nineteenth year has been passed we shall find the difficulties growing out of 
all proportion to the results attained. It is singularly incorrect to say, as Pro- 
fessor Porter has said on page 107, that “in the theory of university instruction 
and administration there is no option of studies; the option is between several 
instructors in the same department of knowledge, and between a faithful and [a} 
careless use of its opportunities.” The German student has at the very outset 
the highest kind of option—namely, the liberty of selecting that line of study 
which is congenial to him and for which he considers himself best qualified. 
Moreover, there is nothing to prevent his taking studies outside of his own spe- 
cial line. The medical student can, if he sees fit, attend lectures on history or 
in the classics. He can study Hebrew, or Sansé¢rit, or anything else for which 
he has the time and the brains. All that the medical faculty expect of him 
when he applies for his degree is a substantial knowledge of the theory and 
practice of medicine. 

Reverting to our own country, we find a contrast that is anything but gratify- 
ing. The average age of admission to our colleges may be roughly estimated at 
seventeen. In all but a few there is an inflexible curriculum extending through 
four years. ‘The topics of that curriculum are too well known to demand cita- 
tion here. The student receives a very patchwork of instruction, from which 
he may select here and there a scrap that is to his taste. Mental puberty, that 
age when the mind receives its life-set and becomes conscious of its capacity 
and its desires, falls about midway between matriculation and graduation. 
Nevertheless, the change receives but a scanty recognition, if any at all, from 
the college administration. Even in those institutions which evince some liber- 
ality, the old difficulty already indicated will inevitably recur—namely, the im- 
possibility of teaching the same set of youth in the same place and by the same 
instructors, first upon a system of drilling, and then upon a university plan. 
The Germans find that they are unable to get school-work done satisfactorily in 
any other place than the school-room ; but then we are so much more practical It 
may be safely asserted that ninety-nine young men out of every hundred who 
have had any education whatever, will evince in their twentieth year a decided 
preference for some special line of study. Some have the law in view; others 
are given to philology; others to history, or to political studies; others to 
mathematics ; others still to natural history. Each is ready and willing to 
spend three or four years in mastering the subject. Yet each is kept waiting 
two years, until he has gone through an imaginary training process, where he is 
forced to learn much for which he has no aptitude and to which he may have a 
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decided aversion; and then he is turned loose to shift for himself. Setting 
aside Harvard, Cornell, Michigan, and Virginia universities, there is hardly an 
institution in the country where the student can so much as make the attempt 
to study what he wishes ; and even in these four the attempt will often be abor- 
tive. 
And the result? To the American graduate no passage in that matchless 
book, “ The Reveries of a Bachelor,” will come home with more directness than 
the following: “] went up at night and skulked around the building, where the 
lights were blazing from all the windows, and they were busy with their tasks— 
plain tasks, and easy tasks, because they were certain tasks. Happy fellows— 
thought I—who have only to do what is set before you to be done! But the 
time is coming, and that very fast, when you must not only do, but know what 
todo.” The phrase “what todo” is intended by the author to suggest the 
trials and temptations of after life. But we are at liberty to extend its applica- 
tion, making it stand for the problems of life generally, whether moral or intel- 
lectual. The crying weakness, then, of our college education is that it does not 
fit its young men for grappling with the great problems of study. Each day, 
each hour, brings with it this or the other set task. The collegian is never ex- 
pected to elaborate a principle or a truth by means of independent investigation. 
He never learns in college to collect materials, compare authorities, correct mis- 
statements, arrive at an opinion of his own. Much study is done, more than is 
generally believed. But it is nearly all cram-work, forgotten after the next ex- 
amination. To quote the words of Goethe, the student has no opportunity, 


Nach einem selbstgesteckten Ziel, 
Mit holdem Irren hinzuschweifen, 


Moreover, the system cannot make allowance for differences in intellectual 
capacity. The bright student is perpetually hampered by the dullard. Both 
are expected to learn the same amount in the same time. In Germany a stu- 
dent who feels that he is backward may take his time and prepare himself care- 
fully. But we are a practical people; so we see to it that our young men of 
ability do not learn too rapidly, and the slow-pacers or the vicious we either lash 
unmercifully or else turn out to harmless rustication, 

These remarks have been directed, hitherto, at the American college as an 
educational institution. Something should be said, however, upon its character asa 
social organization. There is still prevalent in this country an incorrect view 
of college discipline and the relations between professors and students. Ac- 
cording to this view, professors stand in loco parentis, They are the temporary 
guardians of the intellectualand moral well-being of the youth committed to their 
charge, and are often held to a strict account by incensed parents. Whena 
father learns that his son has been suspended or expelled, his first impulse per- 
haps is to discredit the charges upon which the punishment is based. If that 
cannot be done with a show of reason, he resorts to other relief. The head of 
the college or some one of the faculty is taken to task for having permitted the 
son to idle away his time, or to play cards, or to drink. Is it not the profes- 
sor’s duty to see that each one of the three hundred or six hundred or thou- 
sand students is always and under all circumstances a scholar and a gentleman ? 
Disregarding high-pitched theoretical notions, let us look at this relationship 
from a common-sense, every-day point of view. The present faculty of Prince- 
ton College, for instance, professors and tutors, numbers fifteen or sixteen; the 
students number a little over three hundred. We thus find an average of twenty 
students to one instructor. Now, what man amorg us, may it be asked, is will- 
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ing to make himself responsible for the conduct of twenty sons? Let any pro- 
fessor who happens to be blessed with two or three sons of his own lay his 
hand on his heart and confess how many anxious days and sleepless nights those 
two or three have cost him. Yet they are his ewn sons. We may reasonably 
assume that they have inherited somewhat of his peculiar disposition, and that 
he is therefore more familiar with their inmost character. Besides, he has their 
mother for his helpmate. They have all lived under the same roof and met 
around the family board for long years. Every surrounding is adapted to give 
him light and help in the path of his duty as a father. Yet, with all this in his 
favor, he alone knows the weight of the burden. How is it possible, then, that 
he should fill a father’s place to twenty young strangers coming he knows not 
whence, and going he cares not whither—young men whose character he has no 
opportunity of studying, or else who leave him before he has had time to finish 
the investigation? This entire theory of professorial control and responsibility, 
be it said boldly, is a cruel delusion, and should be exploded as a theory. Asa 
matter of practice, every college student knows already what it amounts to. 
Every student feels from matriculation to graduation that his professors, unless 
there is some special and personal reason to the contrary, can be to him nothing 
more than his instructors, his markers, or, if it comes to the worst, his judges. 
In Germany the relationship is not marked by any special feeling of friendship 
or aversion, but rather by a spirit of deference and politeness. A German stu- 
dent regards his professors somewhat as a New York merchant regards his 
lawyer or his doctor. In an American college not even this minimum of good- 
will can be said to exist. In its place we shall find, to our regret, a decided feel- 
ing of mistrust, not to say aversion. Thanks to our admirable system of enforc- 
ing and marking recitations and attendance at church and chapel, there has been 
developed in the normal American collegian a certain manly spirit, a disposi- 
tion te regard the faculty, collectively and individually, as his natural enemies. 
How can it well be otherwise? Neither professor nor student has the oppor- 
tunity of knowing the other thoroughly; yet the one is expected to hold a rod 
over the back of the other for four years, and the gwasi parental relationship 
degenerates only too often into a mutual trial of wits and temper. It is nota 
relationship of interest or of sympathy, but of law; yet of law in its most dis- 
agreeable phase—an absolute despotism. A legislator is not fer se a bad man. 
A judge we shall generally be safe in regarding as an upright and able man, A 
pastor should certainly be a good and kind man. Even a constable may be a 
good fellow, and a detective may have his good points. The legislator enacts 
his code, and the detective ferrets out the criminal ; the judge passes sentence, the 
parson shrives, the sheriff draws the fatal bolt. Each does his duty in turn, and 
each is entitled to respect or consideration. But an American professor is the 
only being in the civilized world that is supposed to unite equitably in one per- 
son the functions of lawgiver, judge and jury, spiritual adviser, executioner, and 
detective. Need we wonder that the criminal looks upon such a procedure with 
mistrust? Students know as well as professors themselves know that a faculty 
meeting is no place for the administration of sober-minded, even-handed justice. 
Each individual professor looks upon his enforced attendance as a bore, wasting 
his time and spoiling his temper. The inconsistency and tergiversation some- 
times displayed border on the marvellous. Measures are taken, reconsidered, 
lost, revived, amended, and lost again, with a celerity that reminds one of the 
manner in which a certain New York city judge occasionally attempts to clear 


the calendar. Two-thirds of the members present have not heard the evidence, 
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or have not had time to sift it, or are incapable of distinguishing between circum- 
stantial evidence and mere hearsay. They take but little interest in the pro- 
ceedings, and are glad if only some conclusion is arrived at, no matter what or 
how. 

The reform is simple enough, and is equally applicable to college or uni- 
versity. Let the preservation of order and the detection of offenders be intrusted 
solely to a body of college police, who shall be held to the strict discharge of 
their duty. Let the preferment of charges be in the hands of one man, a mem- 
ber of the faculty, who shall thus act as a sort of prosecuting attorney, and shall 
have no voice in pronouncing judgment. The court itself should be composed 
ef not more than four professors, selected because of their general experience 
and legal attainments, and presided over by the president. This court should 
be responsible directly to the trustees or the college corporation. As matters 
now stand, the administration is in the hands of an unwieldy and motley assem- 
blage, so numerous that the members have no sense of consistency or individual 
responsibility. The cure lies in confining the labor to a few and making the re- 
sponsibility well defined and direct. 

In any case, it should be clearly understood by all parties, professors, stu- 
dents, and parents—the sooner it is understood the better—that professors can- 
aot possibly exercise over students that personal control and supervision that is 
eommonly expected of them. To be in the least degree effective, such control 
must be guided by close personal knowledge, and such knowledge is not attain- 
able. The professor who honestly seeks it will discover, only too soon, that his 
efforts are viewed with suspicion, The utmost that he can do is to show to the 
student-world by his bearing and actions that he is an upright, truth-loving man, 
one who wishes to influence by his example rather than awe by mere semblance 
of authority. Whenever a professor attempts more than this, especially when 
he lowers himself to the prevention or the detection of disorder, we cannot do 
otherwise than apply to him the bitter reproach: C’est déroger complétement a 
son titre. \f parents are unwilling to subject their sons to a system of freedom 
and personal responsibility, they lay themselves open to the charge of gross in- 
consistency. Where a few hundred young men, more or less disciplined and 
matured, leave their homes for the perils and pleasures of college life, the half- 
grown boys who throng to the business haunts of our great cities may be num- 
bered by the ten thousand. The temptations of a college town are nothing in 
comparison with those of a centre of trade. The restraining influences of study, 
social intercourse with cultivated minds, and an intellectual atmosphere, are in- 
calculable. Yet the college professor is expected to spend his time in supple- 
menting what is of itself sufficient, while the merchant employer does absolutely 
nothing. Ifa would-be young man has not enough energy of character to walk 
without leading-strings, the best plan will ever be to remand him to the only 
true leading-strings—the home fireside and the school. Every member of the 
collegiate world knows that the worst, the most hopelessly dissipated students, 
are the very ones in whose behalf fond parents expect that the faculty shall 
evince special zeal and activity. 

Every system of university education presupposes good schools and careful 
preliminary training. A grave error, however, seems to exist in the application 
of this axiom te a country like America. It is universally assumed that reform, 
when or if it comes, will be wrought from beneath upwards; that the entire 
school system must first be revised de profundis. Those who hold to sucha 
view overlook the pateat fact that our collegians as a class do not come from 
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public but from private schools. Massachusetts excepted, there is scarcely a 
State that pretends to make its common schools adequate to the preparation of 
young men for college. The work is done by a few private preparatory schools 
or academies, that know to a nicety the requirements of admission to the several 
colleges, and govern themselves accordingly. Should Harvard and Yale, for in- 
stance, raise the standard, Andover and Exeter would raise theirs to correspond. 
Let Harvard exact German for its entrance examination ; we may be confident 
that German will be taught ad hoc by every training school far and near. It fol- 
lews, then, that the colleges have the initiation of reform in their own hands, and 
that the reform must be wrought from above downwards. As a matter of fact 
such has always been the procedure. The higher grade of instruction in our 
preparatory schools, comparing those of to-day with those of thirty years ago, we 
shall find to be due, not to any self-reforming spirit in the schools themselves, 
but solely to the pressure exerted upon them by the colleges. The whole prob- 
lem resolves itself into the simple question: Have the colleges the means and 
the nerve to enforce what they consider to be the only adequate preparation ? 
It is evident that in such a move the older and wealthier colleges must lead the 
way. The others will either follow or be distanced in the race. To all we may 
repeat the sound advice of honest Iago: “ Put money in thy purse!” As long 
as a college is dependent upon its students for the bread and butter of its pro- 
fessors, so Jong will it be crippled in usefulness and servile in spirit. For a col- 
lege at least, wealth is the only foundation of independence. University educa- 
tion, as a matter both of principle and of discipline, should be nominally free. 
To a thoughtful mind the most unpleasant feature in the administration of Yale 
and Harvard is the present excessive charge for tuition. It deters many a wor- 
thy man, and has the tendency to make the other general expenses of college 
life abnormally great. In this respect certainly, Michigan and Cornell univer- 
sities have the advantage. The greatness of the German universities consists 
fully as much in their complete independence of student support, with its conse- 
quent vigor of discipline, as in their libraries and their lectures. At this mo- 
ment the sons of Von Bismarck and Von Roon, were they students, would meet 
with no more favor at the hands of the university court in Berlin than the son 
of the humblest official in all Prussia. 

What would be the best preparatory curriculum for an American university ? | 
How much of Latin and Greek, mathematics, history, natural history, literature, 
French, and German is necessary for the young man’s general outfit? These are 
questions which need not and cannot be settled here. They can be adjusted 
only after great deliberation and conference among the colleges themselves, and 
by the aid of thorough, liberal discussion from without. Not one mind alone, 
still less one book alone, can pretend to dominating the situation. All that an 
article like the present can attempt is to call attention to what the writer truly 
believes to be a grave defect in American education, and to suggest the remedy 
in outline, without venturing upon details. Only let us be on our guard against 
two common mistakes. The first consists in attaching too much importance to 
any one set of studies, whether the classics or the mathematics, as mere mental 
discipline. Everything disciplines the mind that teaches it to work patiently 
andacutely. Intellectual gymnastics are as practically unprofitable as other fours 
de force. The next error is to lay our plans as though whatever is desirable 
were therefore attainable. We cannot teach everything, even in a university. 
We cannot begin everything in a school. A selection must be made of such 
sciences as underlie the others, and that selection must be taught with all thor- 
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oughness and zeal. In this, as in every stage of education, quality is of infinite- 
ly greater importance than quantity. It will be better to have only one ancient 
language well taught than two imperfectly taught; better to impart a thorough 
knowledge of geometry than a half knowledge of geometry and trigonometry ; 
better to elaborate the history of Greece, or of Rome, or of England, than to su- 
perficialize in general history. Last and most important of all, may the minds 
of our schoolboys have time to mature slowly! May this forcing process of 
preparation, whereby youths of fifteer. are driven by steam and electricity through 
the mill in three or even two years, be done away with forever! There is noth- 
ing in the programme of a German gymnasium that cannot be learned in seven 
or eight years. The entire secret of success lies in method, patience, and ani- 
formity. Even if a boy of seventeen—thanks to unusual quickness of intellect— 
has mastered all his school lessons, it will be for his advantage to keep him 
waiting another year or two, even should he do nothing more than review what 
he already knows. His character must ripen, as well as his intelligence, and 
every one of experience knows that in university life character tells more than 
mere quickness. A university is no place for boys, however bright or well pre- 
pared they may be, but for young men set, so to speak, in brain and purpose; 
men who see clearly a definite object of study and are determined to pursue it, 
all the more zealously for being spurred on by a sense of defective preparation. 
Experience shows us every day that the real work of the world is done by men 
who take what is called a late start in life; that races are oftenest won by colts 
whose bone and muscle have had time to harden, 

And our consecrated system of classes, graded recitations, chapel attendance, 
dormitories, is to vanish from sight and be dear only to memory ? Germany once 
had its dormitories and its fagging system, Pennalismus, and both are now sleep- 
ing the sleep of ages. Presence of body does not imply presence of spirit at prayers 
or sermons. Butler’s “ Analogy” or the “‘ Evidences of Christianity,” when made 
the themes of graded recitation, are not likely to evoke a Christian spirit in the 
unwilling young mind. But our class? Whose heart will not beat in after 
years with a thrill of response to the half-forgotten, suddenly remembered foot- 
ball cry, “Goin; it’s the last chance you'll have”? And the dignified seniors 
on the fence went in—notin vain. Yes; there are sweet memories of chums and 
classmates, t*e common strivings, the common joys and vexations of four years. 
But the picture has also its reverse—the remembrance of greased blackboards 
and tarred chapels, the blowing of horns, the fighting with firemen, the smash- 
ing of tutors’ windows, the publishing of squibs against the faculty. The ini- 
tiated need not be informed thus publicly that the class organization lies at the 
root of all the evil. Private dissipation will never be eradicated. But the col- 
lege reformer who would hew down public disorder by the roots must strike at 
the class system, and strike hard. This system has reached its acme in the col- 
lege where Professor Porter is an instructor, and those of us who are not Yale 
men must be pardoned for looking at it with severely critical eyes; for it is a 
monstrosity, a very dragon in the way of true progress. In all sober-minded- 
ness, have not the social advantages of class organization been exaggerated ? 
In the leading colleges the classes are so large that they are divided into sec- 
tions and subsections, and class unity, about which we hear so much, degene- 
rates into a mere deus ex machind for college turbulence, or college politics, or 
college eloquence. After all, sympathy of character and similarity of pursuits 
copstitute the truest bond of union. German students are not drilled in classes, 
but form voluntary social organizations ; yet the young Doctor's emotion at start- 
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ing on the dreary journey into Philistia is every whit as deep as that of a newly- 
fledged alumnus. Nay, deeper, if we are to judge of it by its fruits in after life ; 
for Germany can boast of more genial romances and good poetry on university 
life than England, France, and America combined. 

With regard to the religious element in university training, may the reader 
listen patiently to a few plain, well-meaning words. Both the American public 
and American professors themselves, Professor Porter with the others, appear 
to labor under an apprehension of their own creating. Religion has two sides— 
its intellectual and its emotional. The latter, the ever-present sense of and de- 
light in what is good and noble, forms not and can never form a part of univer- 
sity instruction, which is necessarily intellectual in its objects and its discipline. 
There is no possible way of making college students or university students 
good. Every professor that has tried the experiment can verify the assertion 
by his own experience. In such a matter friends and social surroundings are 
all-powerful. Anything like pressure from above is viewed by students as in- 
quisitorial or Jesuitical, and produces insubordination or hypocrisy. On the 
other hand, the intellectual side of religion is essentially dogmatic and conse- 
quently denominational. It is a mere waste of paper and ink to attempt to prove, 
as Professor Porter has tried, that our colleges are not denominational. Are not 
Hobart and Columbia Episcop.'ian, Princeton Presbyterian, Yale Congregation- 
al, Wesleyan Methodist, Harvard Unitarian? Does not each of these institu- 
tions, so far as it may enforce any religious instruction upon its pupils, thereby 
give their minds a twist or bias in the direction of its own tenets? Parents 
know this much if professors do not, and are governed in the selection of a col- 
lege almost exclusively by denominational preferences. ‘To this twisting or bias- 
ing, then, the friends of liberal education justly object. They do not, as Pro- 
fessor Porter maintains or insinuates, deny the importance of training in Chris- 
tian doctrine. But, say they, the proper place for such training is the home cir- 
cle, the Sunday-school, and the church. When a young man quits home for col- 
lege, why do not his parents look for his spiritual guide in the pastor of the town 
rather than in the college professor? It is that pastor's duty to give spiritual 
aid and instruction ; he has been expressly trained to the mission. For dogmatic 
teaching there is the pulpit ; for exhortation or remonstrance, the prayer-meeting 
and the pastoral visit. Why expect of professors, men who are already overbur- 
dened with intellectual duties, that they shall also be the supervisors of morals 
and orthodoxy? They could not, even if they would. No college ever yet con- 
trolled the morals or the religion of its students. It may elicit a show of faith, 
a certain hypocritical deference, but nothing real. All that the advocates of re- 
form desire is that the college shall merely abandon what it is unable to accom- 
plish, and leave the task to other and better hands, that our seats of learning 
may be at least as free as those of benighted, downtrodden Europe, where Jew, 
Catholic, Lutheran, and Reformed meet on a footing of equality, and are not 
catechised or proselyted. Let these facts be kept steadily in mind: that our 
colleges, with one or two conspicuous exceptions, are wholly dissevered from the 
State, and consequently from State aid and sympathy, and that the first and the 
last condition of obtaining such aid and sympathy is the abandonment of de- 
nominationalism, 

A few words may be said upon the university as viewed in the light of the 
inevitable woman question. As colleges our higher institutions of learning are 
closed to the female sex. So long as they maintain dormitories, chapel recita- 
tions, and the entire routine of college discipline, so long they will not be ina 
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position to teach women. It is exceeding the bounds of reasonableness to ex- 
pect that a faculty whose shoulders are already bending beneath the burden of a 
school and boarding-house for boys should be willing to accept the additional 
load of a young ladies’ seminary. A university, however, stands upon very dif- 
ferent ground. Let it be once clearly understood that the sole duty of a profes- 
sor is 10 tell what he knows, and that the university is only responsible for the 
quality of its instruction and its examinations for degrees, and the problem, how 
our women are to receive their higher education, will be but one degree removed 
from a satisfactory solution. There will remain only the question between pa- 
rent and child as to the latter’s fitness for independence. 

In conclusion, let us not expect too much even from a university. True it 
is that a university is the place for imparting special knowledge. For all that, 
it does not produce finished lawyers, or doctors, or writers, or investigators, 
Practical ability is gained only by practice, and the great world will remain the 
great teacher. The Germans acknowledge this truth as fully as we do. The 
German graduate has barely mastered the theory of his profession. Yet even 
this much gives him an immense superiority over his American colleague. He 
is well up in the bibliography of his subject, can refer to authorities, sees in- 
stantaneously the general bearing of any novel point, and is able to study it in- 
telligently. In a word, he has his professional outfit. Hence the certainty with 
which we can predict his subsequent success. He has learned something which 
in a year or two he will be able to put to a direct application. Whereas the 
American first-honor man stands little better chance than number ien or number 
fifty. His excellence is rather negative than positive, and only too often con- 
sists in passive docility and feverish cramming. Originality of character, pre- 
ference for any one branch of study, is almost certain to prove fatal to successful 
competition under the American system. The German public does not look 
with indifference or derision upon its promising young graduates, as we look 
upon ours. it knows that they are to be its future leaders of thought, its great 
scholars, and lawyers, and doctors, and teachers. Whereas our poor alumni are 
flouted by self-made editors, snu) bed by self-made lawyers, and learn that their 
real education is not so much as begun—that they know nothing for which the 
busy world will ever pay one dollar, What more humiliating difference can we 
find than that which exists between a young man who has learned the principles 
of his vocation in a thorough manner, amid surroundings that are most favora- 
ble for mental development, and another of equally good parts, perhaps, who 
scarcely knows where to turn for advice as to the first book that he should read ? 
Yet this is the spectacle that we are yearly called upon to behold, and still we 
fondly call ourselves a practical people. 

“ That the love of a special subject is a great spur to industry needs no proof, 
and it has never yet been shown that the mind is less exercised when it is exer- 
cised with pleasure. Every experienced student knows that the great secret of 
study is to read with appetite. Under the old system the University [of Oxford] 
relied mainly on the motive of ambition. Such ambition is manly and generous, 
and its contests here, conducted as they are, teach men to keep the rules of honor 
in the contests of after life. Study pursued under its influence generally makes 
an aspiring character ; but study pursued, in part at least, from love of the 
subject, makes a happier character ; and why should not this also be taken into 
account in choosing the subject of education? But the grand and proved defect 
of ambition as a motive is that it fails with most natures, and that it fails 
especially with those, certainly not the least momentous part of our charge, 
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whose position as men of wealth and rank is already fixed for them in life. To 
make university education a more direct preparation for after life may be called 
utilitarianism, . .. Utilitarianism in education is a bad thing. But the great places 
of national education may avoid utilitarianism till government is in the hands of 
ambitious ignorance, till the bench of justice is filled with pettifoggers, till coarse 
cupidity and empiricism stand beside the sick-bed, till all the great levers of 
opinion are in low, uneducated hands. Our care for the education of the middle 
classes, however it may be applauded in itself, will ill compensate the country 
for our failure to perform thoroughly the task of educating our peculiar charge, 
the upper classes, and training them to do and teaching them how to do their duty 
to the people. . . . In choosing the subjects of a boy’s studies, you may use your 
own discretion; in choosing the subjects of a man’s studies, you must choose 
such as the world values and such as may win the allegiance of a manly mind. 
It has been said that six months’ study of the language of Schiller and Goethe 
will now open to the student more high enjoyment than six years’ study of the 
languages of Greece and Rome. It is certain that six months’ study of French 
will now open to the student more of Europe than six years’ study of that which 
was once the European tongue. These are changes in the circumstances and 
conditions of education which cannot be left out of sight in dealing with the 
generality of minds. Great discoveries have been made by accident ; but it is 
an accidental discovery, and must be noted as such, if the studies which were 
first pursued as the sole key to wisdom and knowledge, now that they have 
ceased not only to be the sole but the best key to wisdom and knowledge, are 
still the best instruments of education.” 

These remarks, taken from Professor Goldwin Smith’s Inaugural Lecture on 
the Study of History, delivered at Oxford in 1859, are fraught with significance. 
Although given here in a necessarily mangled form, and although originally 
aimed at another system and another nation, they may be directly applied to our 
own. We have not, it is true, a nobility; we have scarcely even what might be 
termed a landed gentry. But we assuredly have an aristocracy of birth and an 
aristocracy of wealth; and they have as much need of university education as 
any of the upper classes in England. There was a time in the history of our 
country when the old and well-known families took a prominent part in shaping 
national affairs ; but that time has long ago passed, and, as some believe or fear, 
forever. If so, our prospects for the future are indeed disheartening. For what 
the sober-minded professor has prophesied for England has already in America 
come to pass. Our seats of justice are rapidly filling with pettifoggers ; coarse 
cupidity and empiricism stand unawed by the bedside of the sick and the dying; 
and the great levers of opinion, our newspapers and rostrums, are in the hands 
of the low, vulgar, uneducated charlatans. If now we examine into the causes 
of the influence wielded by such men as Washington, Hancock, Adams, Jeffer- 
son, Livingston, Reed, Kent, Pinckney, and our other illustrious dead, we shall 
find that it was mainly due to the simple fact that they represented the flower, 
not merely of the country’s manhood, but of the country’s education. But the 
times have changed, and we have not changed with them. What was a good 
education in those days, is now a mere pittance of learning. The gravest ques- 
tions of finance, legislation, diplomacy, social life, have suddenly sprung up, and 
the best families are no longer equal to the emergency. They know no more on 
State matters than the vulgar multitude, and have not the same strength of lungs. 
The sceptre of political influence has been snatched from them by the dema- 
gogue and the wire-puller. By failing to raise we have really levelled every- 
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thing, even our learning, to the platform of sham democracy. Where once theie 
was no debt, we now see figures footing up by the milliard. Where once every 
honest mechanic could send his son to school and his daughter to the seminary, 
we have now strikes, the Chinese question, and proletarianism in its Protean 
forms. Where once our married life was straightforward as New England 
psalmody and fresh as an idyl, we have Indiana divorces and the shriekings of 
“The Revolution.” The time has been when the word “corporation” bore with 
it a taint to the American sense. To-day we see one railroad practically owning 
our neighbor State, another stretching from Philadelphia to Chicago and St. 
Louis, threatening to enwrap the upper Mississippi,valley in its coils, and cast- 
ing its glance across the mountains to San Francisco. When we wake up, one 
fine morning, and read complacently in the journals that there is a consolidated 
trunk line from the Atlantic to the Pacific, then we may also bid good-by to 
Congress. Where shall we look for our leaders in these several emergencies ? 
In the catch-penny brutality of the columns of the daily press, in the young 
gamblers of Wall street, in our country lawyers, and editors, and clergymen, our 
Congressmen, and our officials ?, According to Professor Porter’s view, the Ameri- 
can college is peculiarly adapted for fitting our young men of family for high 
social and political standing. How can that be, when there does not exist a 
single college that is capable of giving its pupils a first-rate, or even a second- 
rate training in any one of the social or political sciences? We are informed 
that our wealthy young men can and do finish their education abroad. As a 
matter of fact not one out of five who go abroad finishes his education. Be- 
sides, for the five who go abroad there are five hundred who stay at home, 
young men of family but not of means. They, too, have aspirations and ability ; 
but for them are we to make no provision ? Again, what we desire for all our 
young men is not German statesmanship, or history, or finance, but American 
history and American sociology. There can be few more critical turning-points 
in the life of a young man than when he returns from protracted study abroad and 
learns that he has much, very much to unlearn. He runs the risk either of being 
disheartened or of lapsing into the ré/e of a doctrinaire. 

Universities, then, and not colleges, are the country’s present need. A uni- 
versity is capable of unlimited expansion. It concentrates and at the same time 
diffuses knowledge. It suits all grades of mind ; it develops talent and imposes 
no fetters upon genius. It also suits all classes of character. The rich and 
aristocratic, those whose “position is already fixed for them in life,” and who 
rarely if ever work under compulsion, who derive a mere minimum of benefit 
from classical or general training, may here learn something which shall be of 
direct utility to them in their social position, They will become that “ intelli- 
gent and discriminating public ” for which the friends of reform clamor as the only 
check upon demagoguism, but which they can never become under the present. 
system. We have only to try to imagine the results that might be attained by 
offering the young men of wealth in this State the opportunity of studying 
thoroughly such congenial subjects as finance, political history, economy, and 
statistics. On the other hand, those whose minds are bent in another direction, 
who pursue what Professor Porter is pleased to call the “severer studies ”— 
classics, mathematics, metaphysics, natural science—will see opened before them 
the path to manly and independent research. They, in their turn, will become 
the country's brightest jewels, its aristocracy of intellect. 





OVERLAND. 


By J. W. De Forest, Author of “ Miss Ravenel’s Conversion,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
HURSTANE had strange emotions as he swept into the “caverns mea- 
, sureless to man” of the Great Cafion of the Colorado. 

It seemed like a push of destiny rather than a step of volition. An angel or 
a demon impelled him into the unknown; a supernatural portal had opened to 
give him passage; then it had closed behind him forever. 

The cafion, with all its two hundred and forty miles of marvels and perils, 
presented itself to his imagination as a unity. The first step within it placed 
him under an enchantment from which there was no escape until the whole cir- 
cuit of the spell should be completed. He was like Orlando in the magic gar- 
den, when the gate vanished immediately upon his entrance, leaving him no 
choice but to press on from trial to trial. He was no more free to pause or turn 
back than Grecian ghosts sailing down Acheron toward the throne of Radaman- 


thus. 

Direct statement, and even the higher speech of simile, fail to describe the 
Great Cafion and the emotion which it produces. Were its fronting precipices 
organs, with their mountainous columns and pilasters for organ-pipes, they 
might produce a de profundis worthy of the scene and of its sentiments, its in- 
spiration. This is not bombast; so far from exaggerating it does not even 
attain to the subject; no words can so much as outline the effects of eighty 


leagues of mountain sculptured by a great river. 

Let us venture one comparison. Imagine a groove a foot broad and twenty 
feet deep, with a runnel of water trickling at the bottom of it and a flock of dust 
floating down the rivulet. Now increase the dimensions until the groove is two 
huadred and fifty feet in breadth by five thousand feet in depth, and the speck a 
boat with three voyagers. You have the Great Cafion of the Colorado and 
Thurstane and his comrades seeking its issue. 

* Do you cal} this a counthry ?” asked Sweeny, after an awe-stricken silence, 
“I'm thinkin’ we're gittin’ outside ov the worrld like.” 

*An’ I’m thinkin’ we're gittin’ too fur inside on‘t,” muttered Glover. 
‘* Look’s ’s though we might slip clean under afore long. Most low-spirited hole 
] ever rolled into, ’Minds me ’f that last ditch people talk of dyin’in, Must 
say I'd rather be in the trough ’f the sea.” 

“ An’ what kind ov a trough is that?” inquired Sweeny, inquisitive even io 
his dumps. : 

“It’s the trough where they feed the niggers out to the sharks.” 

“ Faix, an’ I'd loike to see it at feedin’ time,” answered Sweeny with a fee- 
ble chuckle. 

Nature as it is is one image; nature as it appears is a thousand ; or rather it 
is infinite. Every soul is a mirror, reflecting what faces it; but the reflections 
differ as do the souls that give them. To the three men who now gazed on the 
Great Cafion it was far from being the same object. 

Sweeny surveyed it as an old Greek or Roman might, with simple distaste 
and horror. Glover, ignorant and limited as he was, received far more of its in- 
spiration. Even while “chirking up” his companions with trivial talk and jests 
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he was in his secret soul thinking of Bunyan’s Dark Valley and Milton’s Hell, 
the two sublimest landscapes that had ever been presented to his imagination, 
Thurstane, gifted with much of the sympathy of the great Teutonic race for na- 
ture, was far more profoundly affected. The overshadowing altitudes and ma- 
jesties of the chasm moved him as might oratorios or other solemn music. 
Frequently he forgot hardships, dangers, isolation, the hard luck of the past, the 
ugly prospects of the future in reveries which were a succession of such emo- 
tions as wonder, worship, and love. 

No doubt the scenery had the more power over him because, by gazing at it 
day after day while his heart was full of Clara, he got into a way of animating 
it with her. Far away as she was, and divided from him perhaps forever, she 
haunted the cafion, transformed it and gave it grace. He could see her face 
everywhere; he could see it even without shutting his eyes ; it made the arro- 
gant and malignant cliffs seraphic. By the way, the vividness of his memory 
with regard to that fair, sweet, girlish countenance was wonderful, only that such 
a memory, the memory of the heart, is common. There was not one of her ex- 
pressions which was not his property. Each and all, he could call them up at 
will, making them pass before him in heavenly procession, surrounding himself 
with angels. It was the power of the ring which is given to the slaves of love. 

He had some vagaries (the vagaries of those who are subjugated by a strong 
and permanent emotion) which approached insanity. For instance, he selected 
a gigantic column of sandstone as bearing some resemblance to Clara, and so 
identified it with her that presently he could see her face crowning it, though 
concealed by the similituce of a rocky veil. This image took such possession 
of him that he watched it with fascination, and when a monstrous cliff slid be- 
tween it and him he felt as if here were a new parting ; as if he were once more 
bidding her a speechless, hopeless farewell. 

During the greater part of this voyage he was a very uninteresting compan- 
ion. He sat quiet and sllent; sometimes he slightly moved his lips; he was 
whispering a name. Glover and Sweeny, who had only. known him for a month, 
and supposed that he had always been what they saw him, considered him an 
eccentric. 

“ Naterally not quite himself,” judged the skipper. ‘Some folks is born 
knocked on the head.” 

“ May be officers is always that a way,” was one of Sweeny’s sugyestions, 
“Tt must be mighty dull bein’ an officer.” 

We must not forget the Great Cafion. The voyagers were amid magnitudes 
and sublimities of nature which oppressed as if they were powers and principali- 
ties of supernature. They were borne through an architecture of aqueous and 
plutonic agencies whose smallest fantansies would be belittled by comparisons 
with coliseums, labyrinths, cathedrals, pryamids, and stonehenges. 

For example, they circled a bend of which the extreme delicate angle was a 
jutting pilaster five hundred feet broad and a mile high, its head towering ina 
sharp tiara far above the brow of the plateau, and its sides curved into extrava- 
gances of dizzy horror. It seemed as if it might be a pillar of confinement and 
punishment for some Afreet who had defied Heaven. On either side of this 
monster fissures a thousand feet deep wrinkled the forehead of the precipice. 
Armies might have been buried in their abysses ; yet they scarcely deformed the 
line of the summits. They ran back for many miles ; they had once been the 
channels of streams which helped to drain the plateau; yet they were merely 
superficial cracks in the huge mass of sandstone and limestone; they were 
scarcely noticeable features of the Titanic landscape. 
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From this bend forward the beauty of the cafion was sublime, horrible, 
satanic. Constantly varying, its transformations were like those of the chief 
among demons, in that they were always indescribably magnificent and al- 
ways indescribably terrible. Now it was a straight, clean chasm between even 
hedges of cliff which left open only a narrow line of the beauty and mercy of the 
heavens, Again, where it was entered by minor cafions, it became a breach 
through crowded pandemoniums of ruined architectures and forsaken, frowning 
imageries. Then it led between enormous pilasters, columns, and caryatides, 
mitred with conical peaks which had once been ranges of mountains. Juttings 
and elevations, which would have been monstrous in other landscapes, were 
here but minor decorations. 

Something like half of the strata with which earth is sheathed has been cut 
through by the Colorado, beginning at the top of the groove with hundreds of 
feet of limestone, and closing at the bottom with a thousand feet of granite. 
Here, too, as in many other wonder-spots of the American desert, nature’s sculp- 
ture is rivalled by her painting. Bluish-gray limestone, containing corals ; mot- 
tled limestone, charged with slates, flint, and chalcedony ; red, brown, and blue 
limestone, mixed with red, green, and yellow shales; sandstone of all tints, 
white, brown, ochry, dark red, speckled and foliated; coarse silicious sand- 
stone, and red quartzose sandstone beautifully veined with purple; layers 
of conglomerate, of many colored shales, argillaceous iron, and black oxide 
manganese ; massive black and white granite, traversed by streaks of quartz 
and of red sienite ; coarse red felspathic granite, mixed with large plates of sil- 
ver mica; such is the masonry and such the frescoing. 

Through this marvellous museum our three spectators wandered in hourly 
peril of death. The Afreets of the waters and the Afreets of the rocks, guard- 
ing the gateway which they had jointly builded, waged incessant warfare with 
the intruders. Although the current ran five miles an hour, it was a lucky day 
when the boat made forty miles. Every evening the travellers must finda 
beach or shelf where they could haul up for the night. Darkness covered de- 
struction, and light exposed dangers. The bubble-like nature of the boat af- 
forded at once a possibility of easy advance and of instantaneous foundering. 
Every hour that it floated was a miracle, and so they grimly and patiently un- 
derstood it. 

A few days in the cafion changed the countenances of these men. They 
looked like veterans of many battles, There was no bravado in their faces. 
The expression which lived there was a resigned, suffering, stubborn courage. 
It was the “silent berserker rage” which Carlyle praises. It was the speech- 
less endurance which you see in portraits of the Great Frederick, Wellington, 
and Grant. 

They relieved each other. The bow was guard duty; the steering was light 
duty ; the midships off duty. It must be understood that, the great danger being 
sunken rocks, one man always crouched in the bow, with a paddle plunged be- 
low the surface, feeling for ambushes of the stony bushwhackers. Occasionally 
all three had to labor, jumping into shallows, lifting the boat over beds of peb- 
bles, perhaps lightening it of arms and provisions, perhaps carrying all ashore 
to seek a portage. 

“It’s the best canew ’n’ the wust canew I ever see for sech a voyage,” ob- 
served Glover. ‘“ Navigatin’ in it puts me in mind ’f angels settin’ on a cloud. 
The cloud can go anywhere ; but what if ye should slump through ?” 

“Och! ye’re a heretic, ’n’ don’t belave angels can fly,” put in Sweeny. 


25 
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“(Can’t ye talk without takin’ out yer paddle?” called Glover. “ Mind yer 
soundings.” 

Glover was at the helm just then, while Sweeny was at the bow. Thurstane, 
sitting cross-legged on the light wooden flooring of the boat, was entering topo- 
graphical observations in his journal. Hearing the skipper’s warning, he looked 
up sharply ; but both the call and the glance came too late to prevent a catas- 
trophe. Just in that instant the boat caught against some obstacle, turned 
slowly around before the push of the current, swung loose with a jerk and floated 
on, the water bubbling through the flooring. A hole had been torn in the can- 
vas, and the cockle-shell was foundering. 

“Sound!” shouted Thurstane to Sweeny; then, turning to Glover, “ Haul 
up the Grizzly!” 

The tub-boat of bearskin was dragged alongside, and Thurstane instantly 
threw the provisions and arms into it. 

“ Three foot,” squealed Sweeny. 

‘Jump overboard,” ordered the lieutenant, 

By the time they were on their feet in the water the Buchanan was half full, 
and the swift current was pulling at it like a giant, while the Grizzly, floating 
deep, was almost equally unmanageable. The situation had in one minute 
changed from tranquil voyaging to deadly peril. Sweeny, unable to swim, and 
staggering in the rapid, made a plunge at the bearskin boat, probably with an 
idea of getting intoit. But Thurstane, all himself from the first, shouted In that 
brazen voice of military command which is so secure of obedience, “ Steady, 
man! Don’t climbin. Cut the lariat close up to the Buchanan, and then hold 
on to the Grizzly.” 

Restored to his self-possession, Sweeny laboriously wound the straining lariat 
around his left arm and sawed it in two with his jagged pocket-knife. Then 
came a doubtful fight between him and the Colorado for the possession of the 
heavy and clumsy tub. 

Meantime Thurstane and Glover, the former at the bow and the latter at the 
stern of the Fuchanan, were engaged in a similar tussle, just barely holding on 
and no more. 

“We can’t stand this,” said the officer. “We must empty her.” 

“Jest so,” panted Glover. “You're up stream. Can you raise your eend? 
We mustn’t capsize her; we might lose the flooring.” 

Thurstane stooped slowly and cautiously until he had got his shoulder under 
the bow. 

“Easy!” called Glover. “Awful easy! Don’t break her back. Don’t up- 
set me.” 

Gently, deliberately, with the utmost care, Thurstane straightened himself 
until he had lifted the bow of the boat clear of the current. 

“ Now Ill hoist,” said the skipper. “You turn her slowly—jest the least 
mite. Don’t capsize her.” 

It was a Herculean struggle. There was still a ponderous weight of water 
in the boat. The slight frame sagged and the flexible siding bulged. Glover 
with difficulty kept his feet, and he could only lift the stern very slightly. 

“You can’t do it,” decided Thurstane. “ Don’t wear yourself out trying it. 
Hold steady where you are, while I let down.” 

When the boat was restored to its level it floated higher than before, for some 
of the water had drained out. 

“ Now lift slowly,” directed Thurstane. “Slow and sure. She'll clear little 
by little.” 
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A quiet, steady lift, lasting perhaps two or three minutes, brought the floor 
of the boat to the surface of the current. 

“It’s wearing,” said the lieutenant, cheering his worried fellow-laborer with 
a smile. “Stand steady for a minute and try to rest. You, Sweeny, move in 
toward the bank. Hold on to your boat like the devil. If the water deepens, 
sing out.” 

Sweeny, gripping his lariat desperately, commenced a staggering march over 
the cobble-stone bottom, his anxious nose pointed toward a beach of bowlders 
beneath the southern precipice. 

“ Now then,” said Thurstane to Glover, “ we must get her on our heads and 
follow Sweeny. Are you ready? Up with her!” 

A long, reeling hoist set the Buchanan on the heads of the two men, one 
standing under the bow and one under the stern, their arms extended and their 
hands clutching the sides. The beach was forty yards away; the current was 
swift and as opaque as chocolate; they could not see what depths might gape 
before them; but they must do the distance without falling, or perish. 

“ Left foot first,” shouted the officer. “ Forward—march !” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


WHEN the adventurers commenced their tottering march toward the shore 
of the Colorado, Sweeny, dragging the clumsy bearskin boat, was a few yards in 
advance of Thurstane and Glover, bearing the canvas boat. 

Every one of the three had as much as he coyld handle. The Grizzly, pulled 
at by the furious current, bobbed up and down and hither and thither, nearly 
capsizing Sweeny at every other: step. The Buchanan, weighing one hundred 
and fifty pounds when dry, and now somewhat heavier because of its thorough 
wetting, made a heavy load for two men who were hip deep in swift water. 

“Slow and sure,” repeated Thurstane. “It’s a five minutes job. Keep your 
courage and your feet for five minutes. Then we’ll live a hundred years.” 

“ Liftinant, is this soldierin’?” squealed Sweeny. 

“Yes, my man, this is soldiering.” 

“Thin I'll do me dooty if I pull me arrms off.” 

But there was not much talking. Pretty nearly all their breath was needed 
for the fight with the river. Glover, a slender and narrow-shouldered creature, 
was particularly distressed ; and his only remark during the pilgrimage shore- 
ward was, “I'd like to change hosses.” 

Sweeny, leading the way, got up to his waist once and yelled, “ I'll drown.” 

Then he backed a little, took a new direction, found shallower water, and tot- 
tled onward to victory. The moment he reached the shore he gave a shrill 
hoot of exultation, went at his bearskin craft with both hands, dragged it clean 
out of the water, and gave it a couple of furious kicks. 

“Take that!” he yelped. “ Ye’re wickeder nor both yer fathers. But I’ve 
bate ye. Oh, ye blatherin’, jerkin’, hogglin’ baste, ye!” 

Then he splashed into the river, joined his hard-pressed comrades, got his 
head under the centre of the Buchanan, and lifted sturdily. In another minute 
the precious burden was safe on a large flat rock, and the three men were 
stretched out panting beside it. Glover was used up; he was trembling from 
head to foot with fatigue; he had reached shore just in time to fall on it instead 
of into the river. 

“Ye’d make a purty soldier,” scoffed Sweeny, a habitual chaffer, like most 
Irishmen. 
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“Tt was the histin’ that busted me,” gasped the skipper. “I can’t handle a 
ton o’ water.” 

“Godamighty made ye already busted, I’m a thinkin’,” retorted Sweeny. 

As soon as Glover could rise he examined the Buchanan. There was a 
ragged rent in the bottom four inches long, and the canvas in other places had 
been badly rubbed. The voyagers looked at the hole, looked at the horrible 
chasm which locked them in, and thought with a sudden despair of the great en- 
vironment of desert. 

The situation could hardly be more gloomy. Having voyaged for five days 
in'the Great Cafion, they were entangled in the very centre of the folds of that 
monstrous anaconda. Their footing was a lap of level not more than thirty 
yards in length by ten in breadth, strewn with pebbles and bowlders, and show- 
ing not one spire of vegetation. Above them rose a precipice, the summit of 
which they could not see, but which was undoubtedly a mile in height. Had 
there been armies or cities over their heads, they could not have discovered it 
by either eye or ear. 

At their feet was the Colorado, a broad rush of liquid porphyry, swift and 
pitiless. By its color and its air of stoical cruelty it put one in mind of the red 
race of America, from whose desert mountains it came and through whose wil- 
dernesses it hurried. On the other side of this grim current rose precipices five 
thousand feet high, stretching to right and left as far as the eye could pierce. 
Certainly never before did shipwrecked men gaze upon such imprisoning immen- 
sity and inhospitable sterility. 

Directly opposite them was horrible magnificence. The face of the fronting 
rampart was gashed a mile deep by the gorge of a subsidiary cafion. The fissure 
was not a clean one, with even sides. The strata had been torn, ground, and 
tattered by the river, which had first raged over them and then through them. It 
was a Petra of ruins, painted with all stony colors, and sculptured into a million 
outlines. On one of the boldest abutments of the ravine perched an enchanted 
castle with towers and spires hundreds of feet in height. Opposite, but further 
up the gap, rose a rounded mountain-head of solid sandstone and limestone. 
Still higher and more retired, towering as if to look into the distant cajion of the 
Colorado, ran the enormous terrace of one of the loftier plateaus, its broad, bald 
forehead wrinkled with furrows that had once held cataracts. But language has 
no charm which can master these sublimities and horrors. It stammers; it re- 
peats the same words over and over; it can only degim to tell the monstrous 
truth. 

“ Looks like we was in our grave,” sighed Glover. 

“ Liftinant,” jerked out Sweeny, “I’m thinkin’ we’re dead. We ain’t livin’, 
Liftinant. We've been buried. We've no business trying to wa/k.” 

Thurstane had the same sense of profound depression ; but he called up his 
courage and sought to cheer his comrades. 

“We must do our best to come to life,” he said. “ Mr. Glover, can nothing 
be done with the boat?” 

“Can’t fix it,” replied the skipper, fingering the ragged hole. “ Nothin’ to 
patch it with.” 

“ There are the bearskins,” suggested Thurstane. 

Glover slapped his thigh, got up, danced a double-shuffle, and sat down again 
to consider his job. After a full minute Sweeny caught the idea also and set up 
a haw-haw of exultant laughter, which brought back echoes from the other side 
of the cafion, as if a thousand Paddies were holding revel there. 
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“Oh! yees may laugh,” retorted Sweeny, “but yees can’t laugh us out av it.” 

“I'll sheath the whole bottom with bearskin,” said Glover. “Then we can 
let her grind. It'll be an all day’s chore, Capm—perhaps two days.” 

They passed thirty-six hours in this miserable bivouac. Glover worked 
during every moment of daylight. No one else could do anything. A green 
hand might break a needle, and a needle broken was a step toward death. 
From dawn to dusk he planned, cut, punctured, and sewed with the patience of 
an old sailor. The rent was covered with a patch of bearskin which fitted as if 
it had grown there. Finally the whole bottom was doubled with hide, the long, 
coarse fur still on it, and the grain running from stem to stern so as to aid in 
sliding over the sand and pebbles of the shallows. 

While Glover worked the others slept, lounged, cooked, waited. There was 
no food, by the way, but the hard, leathery, tasteless jerked meat of the grizzly 
bears, which had begun to pall upon them so they could hardly swallow it. 
Eating was merely a duty, and a disagreeable one. 

When Glover announced that the boat was ready for launching, Sweeny ut- 
tered a yelp of joy, like a dog who sees a prospect of hunting. 

.“Ah, you paddywhack!” growled the skipper. “All this work for you. 
Punch another hole, ’n’ I’ll take yer own hide to patch it.” 

“I’ll give ye lave,” returned Sweeny. “Wan bare skin ’s good as another. 
Only I might want me own back for dress-parade.” 

Once more on the Colorado. Although the boat floated deeper than before, 
navigation in it was undoubtedly safer, so that they made bolder ventures and 
swifter progress. Such portages, however, as they were still obliged to traverse, 
were very severe, inasmuch as the Buchanan was now much above its original 
weight. Several times they had to carry one half of their materials for a mile or 
more, through a labyrinth of rocks, and then trudge back to get the other half. 

Meantime their power of endurance was diminishing. The frequent wet- 
tings, the shivering nights, the great changes of temperature, the stale and 
wretched food, the constant anxiety, were sapping their health and strength. 
On the tenth day of their wanderings in the Great Cafion Glover began to com- 
plain of rheumatism. 

“ These cussed draughts!” he groaned. “It’s jest like travellin’ in a bel- 
lows nozzle.” 

“ Wid the divil himself at the bellys,” added Sweeny. “Faix, an’ I wish 
he’d blow us clane out intirely. I’m gittin’ tired o’ this same, I am. I didn't 
lisht to sarve undher ground.” 

“ Patience, Sweeny,” smiled Thurstane. “We must be nearly through the 
cafion,” 

“ An’ where will we come out, Liftinant? Is it in Ameriky? Bedad, we 
ought to be close to the Chaynees by this time. Liftinant, what sort o’ paple 
lives up atop of us, annyway ?” 

“IT don’t suppose anybody lives up there,” replied the officer, raising his eyes 
to the dizzy precipices above. “ This whole region is said to be a desert.” 

* Be gorry, an’ it ’ll stay a desert till the ind o’ the worrld afore I'll poppylate 
it. It wasn’t made for Sweenys. I haven't seen sile enough in tin days to raise 
wan pataty. As for livin’ on dried grizzly, I’d like betther for the grizzlies to 
live on me. Liftinant, I niver see sich harrd atin’. It tires the top av me head 
off to chew it.” 

About noon of the twelfth day in the Great Cafion this perilous and sublime 
navigation came to a close. The walls of the chasm suddenly spread out into a 
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considerable opening, which absolutely seemed level ground to the voyagers, al- 
though it was encumbered with mounds or buttes of granite and sandstone. 
This opening was produced by the entrance into the main channel of a subsidiary 
one, coming from the south. At first they did not observe further particulars, 
for they were in extreme danger of shipwreck, the river being studded with rocks 
and running like a mill-race. But on reaching the quieter water below the rapid, 
they saw that the branch cafion contained a rivulet, and that where the two 
streams united there was a triangular basin, offering a safe harbor. 

“ Paddle!” shouted Thurstane, pointing to the creek. “Don’t let her go 
by. This is our place.” 

A desperate struggle dragged the boat out of the rushing Colorado into the 
tranquillity of the basin. Everything was landed ; the boat itself was hoisted on 
to the rocks ; the voyage was over. 

“Think ye know yer way, Capm?” queried Glover, squinting doubtfully up 
the arid recesses of the smaller cafion. 

‘“Of course I may be mistaken. But even if it is not Diamond Creek, it will 
take us in our direction. We have made westing enough to have the Cactus 
Pass very nearly south of us.” 4 

As there was still a chance of returning to the river, the boat was taken to 
pieces, rolled up, and hidden under a pile of stones and driftwood. The small 
remnant of jerked meat was divided into three portions. Glover, on account 
of his inferior muscle and his rheumatism, was relieved of his gun, which was 
given to Sweeny. Canteens were filled, blankets slung, ammunition belts 
buckled, and the march commenced. 

Arrived at a rocky knoll which looked up both waterways, the three men 
halted to take a last glance at the Great Cafion, the scene of a pilgrimage that 
had been a poem, though a terrible one. The Colorado here was not more than 
fifty yards wide, and only a few hundred yards of its course were visible cither 
way, for the confluence was at the apex of a bend. The dark, sullen, hopeless, 
cruel current rushed out of one mountain-built mystery into another. The walls 
of the abyss rose straight from the water into dizzy abutments, conical peaks, 
and rounded masses, beyond and above which gleamed the distant sunlit walls 
of a higher terrace of the plateau. 

“Come along wid ye,” said Sweeny to Glover, “It’s enough to give ye the 
rheumatiz in the oyes to luk at the nasty black hole. I’m thinkin’ it’s the 
divil’s own place, wid the fires out.” 

The Diamond Creek Cafion, although far inferior to its giant neighbor, was 
nevertheless a wonderful excavation, striking audaciously inte sombre mountain 
recesses, sublime with precipices, peaks, and grotesque masses. The footing 
was of the ruggedest, a débris of confused and eroded rocks, the pathway of .an 
extinct river. One thing was beautiful: the creek was a perfect contrast to the 
turbid Colorado ; its waters were as clear and bright as crystal. Sweeny halted 
over and over to book at it, his mouth open and eyes twinkling like a pleased 
dog. 

“ An’ there’s nothing nagurish about that, now,” he chuckled. “A pataty 
ud laugh to be biled in it.” 

After slowly ascending for a quarter of a mile, they turned a bend and came 
upon a scene which seemed to them like a garden. They were in a broad open- 
ing, made by the confluence of two cafions. Into this gigantic rocky nest had 
been dropped an oasis of turf and of thickets of green willows. Through the 
centre of the verdure the Diamond Creek flowed dimpling over a pebbly bed, 
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or shot in sparkles between barring bowlders, or plunged over shelves in toy 
cascades. The travellers had seen nothing so hospitable in nature since leaving 
the country of the Moquis weeks before. 

Sweeny screamed like a delighted child. “Oh! an’ that’s just like ould 
Oirland. Oh, luk at the turrf! D’ye iver see the loikes o’ that, now? The 
blessed turrf! Here ye be, right in the divil’s own garden. Liftinant, if ye’ll 
let me build a fort here, I’ll garrison it. I’ll stay here me whole term of sarvice.” 

“Halt,” said Thurstane. ‘ We'll eat, refill canteens, and inspect arms. If 
this is Diamond Cafion, and I think there is no doubt of it, we may expect to 
find Indians soon.” 

“T’ll fight ’em,” declared Sweeny. “ An’ if they’ve got anythin’ betther nor 
dried grizzly, I’ll have it.” 

“ Wait for orders,” cautioned Thurstane. “ No firing without orders.” 

After cleaning their guns and chewing their tough and stale rations, they re- 
sumed their march, leaving the rivulet and following the cafion, which led toward 
the southwest. As they were now regaining the level of the plateau, their ad- 
vance was a constant and difficult ascent, sometimes struggling through 
labyrinths of detached rocks, and sometimes climbing steep shelves which had 
once been the leaping-places of cataracts. The sides of the chasm were two 
thousand feet high, and it was entered by branch ravines of equal grandeur. 

The sun had set for them, although he was still high above the horizon of 
upper earth, when Thurstane halted and whispered, “ Wigwams !” 

Perched among the rocks, some under projecting strata and others in sha- 
dowy niches between huge buttresses, they discovered at first three or four, then 
a dozen, and finally twenty wretched cabins. They scarcely saw before they 
were seen ; a hideous old squaw dropped a bundle of fuel and ran off screeching ; 
in a moment the whole den was in an uproar. Startling yells burst from lofty 
nooks in the mountain flanks, and scarecrow figures dodged from ambush to am- 
bush of the sombre gully. It was as if they had invaded the haunts of the 
brownies. 

+ The Hualpais, a species of Digger Indians, dwarfish, miserable, and degraded, 

living mostly on roots, lizards, and the like, were nevertheless conscious of 
scalps to save. In five minutes from the discovery of the strangers they had 
formed a straggling line of battle, squatting along a ledge which crossed the 
cafion. There were not twenty warriors, and they were no doubt wretchedly 
armed, but their position was formidable. 

Sweeny, looking like an angry rat, his nose twitching and eyes sparkling with 
rage, offered to storm the rampart alone, shouting, “Oh, the nasty, lousy 
nagurs! Let ’em get out of our way.” 

“Guess we'd better talk to the cusses,” observed Glover. “Tain’t the 
handiest place I ever see for fightin’; an’ I don’t keer "bout havin’ my ears ’n’ 
nose bored any more at present.” 

“Stay where you are,” said Thurstane. “I'll go forward and parley with 


them.” 


CHAPTER XXX, 


THURSTANE had no great difficulty in making a sort of let-me-alone-and-I’ll- 
let-you-alone treaty with the embattled Hualpais. 
After some minutes of dumb show they came down from their stronghold 
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and dispersed to their dwellings. They seemed to be utterly without curios- 
ity; the warriors put aside their bows and lay down to sleep; the old squaw 
hurried off to pick up her bundle of fuel; even the papooses were silent and 
stupid. It wasa race lower than the Hottentots or the Australians. -Short, 
meagre, badly built, excessively ugly, they were nearly naked, and their slight 
clothing was rags of skins. Thurstane tried to buy food of them, but either 
they had none to spare or his buttons seemed to them of no value. Nor could 
he induce any one.to accompany him as a guide. 

“ Do ye think Godamighty made thim paple ?” inquired Sweeny. 

* Reckon so,” replied Glover. 

“T don’t belave it,’ said Sweeny. ‘“He’d be in more rispactable bizniss. 
It’s me opinyin the divil made um for a joke on the rest avus. An’ it’s me 
opinyin he made this whole counthry for the same rayson.” 

“ The priest ’ll tell ye God made all men, Sweeny.” 

“They ain’t min at all, Thim crachurs ain’t min, They’re nagurs, an’ a 
mighty poor kind at that. I hate um. I wish they was all dead. I’ve kilt 
some av um, an’ I’m goin’ to kill slathers more, God willin’, I belave it’s part 
av the bizniss av white min to finish off the nagurs.” 

Profound and potent sentiment of race antipathy! The contempt and hatred 
of white men for yellow, red, brown, and black men has worked all over earth, 
is working yet, and will work for ages. It is a motive of that tremendous tragedy 
which Spencer has entitled “the survival of the fittest,” and Darwin, “ natural 
selection.” 

The party continued to ascend the cafion. At short intervals branch cafions 
exhibited arid and precipitous gorges, more and more gloomy with twilight. It 
was impossible to choose between one and another. The travellers could never 
see three hundred yards in advance. To right and left they were hemmed in by 
walls fifteen hundred feet in height. Only one thing was certain: these alti- 
tudes were gradually diminishing ; and hence they knew that they were mount- 
ing the plateau. At last, four hours after leaving Diamond Creek, wearied to 
the marrow with incessant toil, they halted by a little spring, stretched themselves 
on a scrap of starveling grass, and chewed their meagre, musty supper. 

The scenery here was unearthly. Barring the bit of turf and a few willows 
which had got lost in the desert, there was not a tint of verdure. To right and 
left rose two huge and steep slopes of eroded and jagged rocks, tortured into every 
conceivable form of jag, spire, pinnacle, and imagery. In general the figures 
were grotesque ; it seemed as if the misshapen gods of India and of China and 
of barbarous lands had gathered there—as if this were a place of banishment 
and punishment for the fallen idols of all idolatries. Above this coliseum of 
monstrosities rose a long line of sharp, jagged needles, like a vast chevaux-de- 
Srise, forbidding escape. Still higher, lighted even yet by the setting sun, tow- 
ered five cones of vast proportions. Then came cliffs capped by shatters of 
tableland, and then the long, even, gleaming ledge of the final plateau. 

Locked in this bed!am of crazed strata, unable to see or guess a way out of 
it, the wanderers fell asleep. There was no setting of guards; they trusted to 
the desert as a sentinel. 

At daylight the blind and wearisome climbing recommenced. Occasionally 
they found patches of thin turf and clumps of dwarf cedars struggling with the 
rocky waste. These bits of greenery were not the harbingers of a new empire 
of vegetation, but the remnants of one whose glory had vanished ages ago, swept 
away by a vandalism of waters. Gradually the cafion dwindled to a ravine, nar- 
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row, sinuous, walled in by stony steeps or slopes, and interlocking continually 
with other similar chasms. A creek, which followed the chasm, appeared and 
disappeared at intervals of a mile or so, as if horrified at the face of nature and 
anxious to hide from it in subterranean recesses. 

The travellers stumbled on until the ravine became a gully and the gully a 
fissure. They stepped out of it; they were on the rolling surface of the table- 
land ; they were half a mile above the Colorado. 

Here they halted, gave three cheers, and then looked back upon the north- 
ern desert as men look who have escaped an enemy. A gigantic panorama of 
the country which they had traversed was unrolled to their vision. In the fore- 
ground stretched declining tablelands, intersected by numberless ravines, and 
beyond these a lofty line of bluffs marked the edge of the Great Cafion of the 
Colorado. Through one wide gap in these heights came a vision of endless 
plateaus, their terraces towering one above another until they were thousands 
of feet in the air, the horizontal azure bands extending hundreds of miles north- 
ward, until the deep blue faded into a lighter blue, and that into the sapphire of 
the heavens. 

“Tt looks a darned sight finer than it is,” observed Glover. 

“ Bedad, ye may say that,” added Sweeny. “It’s a big hippycrit ava © 
counthry. Ye’d think, to luk at it, ye could ate it wid a spoon.” 

Now came a rolling region, covered with blue grass and dotted with groves 
of cedars, the earth generally hard and smooth and the marching easy. Strik- 
ing southward, they reached a point where the plateau culminated in a low ridge, 
and saw before them a long gentle slope of ten miles, then a system of rounded 
hills, and then mountains. 

“ Halt here,” said Thurstane. “We must study our topography and fix on 
our line of march.” 

“You'll hev to figger it,” replied Glover. “I don’t know nothin’ in this 
part o’ the world.” 

“Ye ain’t called on to know,” put in Sweeny. “ The liftinant ’Il tell ye.” 

“1 think,” hesitated Thurstane, “that we are about fifty miles north of 
Cactus Pass, where we want to strike the trail.” 

“ And I’m putty nigh played out,” groaned Glover. 

“Och! you howld up yer crazy head,” exhorted Sweeny. “It ’ll do ye iver 
so much good.” 

“It’s easy talkin’,” sighed the jaded and rheumatic skipper. 

*Tt’s as aisy talkin’ right as talkin’ wrong,” retorted Sweeny. “ Ye’ve no 
call to grunt the curritch out av yer betthers. Wait till the liftinant says die.” 

Thurstane was studying the landscape. Which of those ranges was the 
Cerbat, which the Aztec, and which the Pinaleva? He knew that, after leaving 
Cactus Pass, the overland trail turns southward and runs toward the mouth of 
the Gila, crossing the Colorado hundreds of miles away. To the west of the 
pass, therefore, he must not strike, under peril of starving amid untracked 
plains and ranges. On the whole, it seemed probable that the snow-capped line 
of summits directly ahead of him was the Cerbat range, and that he must follow 
it southward along the base of its eastern slope. 

“ We will move on,” he said. “ Mr. Glover, we must reach those broken 
hills before night in order to find water. Can you do it?” 

“ Reckon I kin jest about do it, ’s the feller said when he walked to his own 
hangin’,” returned the suffering skipper. 4 

The failing man marched so slowly and needed so many halts that they were 
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five hours in reaching the hills. It was now nightfall; they found a bright little 
spring in a grassy ravine; and after a meagre supper, they tried to stifle their 
hunger with sleep. Thurstane and Sweeny took turns in watching, for smoke 
of fires had been seen on the mountains, and, poor as they were, they could not 
afford to be robbed. In the morning Glover seemed refreshed, and started out 
with some vigor. : é 

“Och! ye’ll go round the worrld,” said Sweeny, encouragingly. “ Bones 
can march furder than fat anny day. Yer as tough as me rations. Dried 
grizzly is nothin’ to ye.” 

After threading hills for hours they came out upon a wide, rolling basin, 
prettily diversified by low spurs of the encircling mountains and bluish green 
with the long grasses known as fim and grawa. A few deer and antelopes, 
bounding across the rockier places, were an aggravation to starving men who 
could not follow them. 

“ Why don’t we catch some o’ thim flyin’ crachurs ?” demanded Sweeny. 

“We hain’t got no salt to put on their tails,” explained Glover, grinning more 
with pain than with his joke. 

“I'd ate ’em widout salt,” said Sweeny. “If the tails was feathers, I’d ate 
*em.”’ 

“We must camp early, and try our luck at hunting,” observed Thurstane. 

“] go for campin’ airly,” groaned the limping and tottering Glover. 

“Och! yees ud like to shlape an shnore an’ grunt and rowl over an’ shnore 
agin the whole blissid time,” snapped Sweeny, always angered by a word of dis- 
couragement. “Yees ought to have a dozen o’ thim nagurs wid their long 
poles to make a fither bed for yees an’ tuck up the blankets an’ spat the pilly. 
Why didn’t ye shlape all ye wanted to whin yees was in the boat?” 


“Quietly, Sweeny,” remonstrated Thurstane. “Mr. Glover marches with 


great pain.” 

“I’ve no objiction to his marchin’ wid great pain or annyway Godamighty 
lets him, if he won’t grunt about it.” 

“ But you must be civil, my man.” 

“T ax yer pardon, Liftinant. I don’t mane no harrum by blatherin’. It’s a 
way we have in th’ ould counthry. Mebbe it’s no good in th’ arrmy.” 

“Let him yawp, Capm,” interposed Glover. “It’s a way they hev, as he 
says. Never see two Paddies together but what they got to fightin’ or pokin’ 
fun at each other. Me an’ Sweeny won’t quarrel. I take his chickatyclack for 
what it’s worth by the cart-load. ’Twon’t hurt me. Dunno but what it’s good 
for me.” 

“ Bedad, it’s betther for ye nor yer own gruntin’,” added the irrepressible 
Irishman. 

By two in the afternoon they had made perhaps fifteen miles, and reached 
the foot of the mountain which they proposed to skirt. As Glover was now 
fagged out, Thurstane decided to halt for the night and try deer-stalking. A 
muddy water-hole, surrounded by thickets of willows, indicated their camping 
ground. The sick man was cached in the dense foliage; his canteen was filled 
for him and placed by his side ; there could be no other nursing. 

“Tf the nagurs kill ye, I’ll revenge ye,” was Sweeny’s parting encouragement. 
“ll git ye back yer scallup, if I have to cut it out of um.” 

Late in the evening the two hunters returned empty. Sweeny, in spite of his 
hunger anc fatigue, boiled over with stories of the hairbreadth escapes of the 
“antyloops” that he had fired at. Thurstane also had seen game, but not 


near enough for a shot. 
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“1 didn’t look for such bad luck,” said the weary and half-starved young fel- 
low, soberly. “No supper for any of us. We must save our last ration to make 
to-morrow’s march on.” 

“It’s a poor way of atin’ two males in wan,” remarked Sweeny. “I niver 
thought I’d come to wish I had me haversack full o’ dried bear.” 

The next day was a terrible one. Already half famished, their only food for 
the twenty-four hours was about four ounces apiece of bear meat, tough, ill- 
scented, and innutritious. Glover was so weak with hunger and his ailments 
that he had to be supported most of the way by his two comrades. His temper, 
and Sweeny’s also, gave out, and they snarled at each other in good earnest, as 
men are apt to do under protracted hardships. Thurstane stalked on in silence, 
sustained by his youth and health, and not less by his sense of responsibility. 
These men were here through his doing ; he must support them and save them 
if possible ; if not, he must show them how to die hiavely; for it had come to 
be a problem of life and death. They could not expect to travel two days longer 
without food. The time was approaching when they would fali down with 
faintness, not to rise again in this world. 

In the morning their only provision was one small bit of meat which Thurs- 
tane had saved from his ration of the day before. This he handed to Glover, 
saying with a firm eye and a cheerful smile, “ My dear fellow, here is your break- 
fast.” 

The starving invalid looked at it wistfully, and stammered, with a voice full 
of tears, “I can’t eat when the rest of ye don’t.” 

Sweeny, who had stared at the morsel with hungry eyes, now broke out, “I 
tell ye, ate it. The liftinant wants ye to.” 

“ Divide it fair,” answered Glover, who could hardly restrain himself from 
sobbing. 

“TI won’t touch a bit av it,” declared Sweeny. “It’s the liftinant’s own 
grub.” 

‘We won’t divide it,” said Thurstane. “I'll put it in your pocket, Glover. 
When you can’t take another step without it, you must go at it.” 

“ Bedad, if ye don’t, we'll lave yees,” added Sweeny, digging his fists into his 
empty stomach to relieve its gnawing. 

Very slowly, the well men sustaining the sick one, they marched over rolling 
hills until about noon, accomplishing perhaps ten miles. They were now ona 
slope looking southward ; above them the wind sighed through a large grove of 
cedars ; a little below was a copious spring of clear, sweet water. There they 
halted, drinking and filling their canteens, but not eating. The square inch of 
bear meat was still in Glover’s pocket, but he could not be got to taste it unless 
the others would share. 

“Capm, I feel ’s though Heaven ’d strike me if I should eat your victuals,” 
he whispered, his voice having failed him. “I feel a sort o’ superstitious ’bout 
it. I want to die with a clear conscience.” 

But when they rose his strength gave out entirely, and he dropped down 
fainting. 

“ Now ate yer mate,” said Sweeny, in a passion of pity and anxiety. “ Ate 
yer mate an’ stand up to yer marchin’.” 

Glover, however, could not eat, for the fever of hunger had at last produced 
nausea, and he pushed away the unsavory morsel when it was put to his lips. 

“ Go ahead,” he whispered. “No use all dyin’, Go ahead.” And then he 
fainted outright. 
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“I think the trail can’t be more than fifteen miles off,” said Thurstane, when 
he had found that his comrade still breathed. ‘One of us must push on to it 
and the other stay with Glover. Sweeny, 1 can track the country best. You 
must stay.” 

For the first time in this long and suffering and perilous journey Sweeny’s 
courage failed him, and he looked as if he would like to shirk his duty. 

“ My lad, it is necessary,” continued the officer. “We can’t leave this man 
so. You have your gun, You can try to hunt. When he comes to, you must 
get him along, following the course you see me take. If I find help, I’ll save 
you. If not, I'll come back and die with you.” 

Sitting down by the side of the insensible Glover, Sweeny covered his 
face with two grimy hands which trembled a little. It was not till his officer 
had got some thirty feet away that he raised his head and looked after him. 
Then he called, in his usual quick, sharp, chattering way, “ Liftinant, is this sol- 
dierin’ ?” 

“ Yes, my lad,” replied Thurstane with a sad, weary smile, thinking meantime 
of hardships past, “this is soldiering.” 

“Thin I’ll do me dooty if I rot jest here,” declared the simple hero. 

Thurstane came back, grasped Sweeny’s hand in silence, turned away to hide 
his shaken face, and commenced his anxious journey. 

There were both terrible and beautiful thoughts in his soul as he pushed on 
into the desert. Would he find the trail? Would he encounter the rare chance 
of traders or emigrants? Would there be food and rest for him and rescue for 
his comrades? Would he meet Clara? This iast idea gave him great courage ; 
he struggled to keep it constantly in his mind ; he needed to lean upon it. 

By the time that he had marched ten miles he found that he was weaker than 
he had supposed. Weeks of wretched food and three days of almost complete 
starvation had taken the strength pretty much out of his stalwart frame. His 
breath was short; he stumbled over the slightest obstacles; occasionally he 
could not see clear. From time to time it struck him that he had been dream- 
ing or else that his mind was beginning to wander, Things that he remembered 
and things that he hoped for seemed strangely present. He spoke to people 
who were hundreds of miles away ; and, for the most part, he spoke to them pet- 
tishly or with downright anger; for in the main he felt more like a wretched, 
baited animal than a human being, 

It was only when he called Clara to mind that this evil spirit was exorcised, 
and he ceased for a moment to resemble a hungry, jaded wolf. Then he would 
be for a while all sweetness, because he was for the while prefectly happy. In 
the next instant, by some hateful and irresistible magic, happiness and sweet- 
ness would be gone, and he could not even remember them nor remember er. 

Meantime he struggled to command himself and pay attention to his route. 
He must do this, because his starving comrades lay behind him, and he must 
know how to lead men back to their rescue. Well, here he was; there were 
hills to the left ; there was a mountain to the right ; he would stop and fix it all 
in his memory. 

He sat down beside a rock, leaned his back against it to steady his dizzy 
head, had a sensation of struggling with something invincible, and was gone, 
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HARBOR THIEVES. 


AUL and Howlett are among the most noted names in the criminal annals 
S of New York. Members, and in some sense leaders of a gang of daring 
pirates infesting the harbor of the metropolis, they crowded years of infamy 
into the short span of boyhood, and achieved the bad eminence of the gallows 
on the 28th of January, 1853. Saul was then only twenty vears of age, and How- 
lett was even a year his junior. 

Young as they were, they were early patriarchs in crime. And yet, while 
hundreds of outrages upon persons and property were reasonably attributed to 
them, only one was at last and with great difficulty legally brought home to 
their doors. That one was a brutal, wanton murder, committed on the night of 
the 25th of August, 1852, on board the ship Thomas Watson, then anchored in 
the East river, when they killed Charles Baxter, the watchman of the vessel, 
who had detected them in the act of robbing it, The crime had no human wit- 
ness, and the two boy desperadoes, with a drunken associate sprawled helplessly 
in the bottom of their boat, rowed leisurely ashore, carelessly counting up the 
gains of the night, and without a thought that they had done their last murder. 

General suspicion and bad repute rather than direct evidence led to the drag- 
ging of that sad tragedy on the lonely ship into the light of law and retribution. 
Prior to that night Saul and Howlett had been well known to the police as har- 
bor thieves, and were suspected of several mysterious homicides which had 
occurred within a few months on the water fronts ; but no positive proof of their 
complicity in any of these outrages, with the then imperfect appliances of the 
detective police, could be obtained against them. Still they were so much sus- 
pected that keen policemen of all ranks kept as close watch of them as was pos- 
sible. 

Early in the evening of the 25th of August the two were seen by a patrol- 
man in a bucket-shop of the Fourth Ward. The officer’s attention was particu- 
larly directed to them by the fact that William Johnson, one of their associates, 
was beastly drunk, and he stood for some moments before the door debating 
with himself the propriety and necessity of taking that wrecked robber to the 
station house. Finally, concluding that the trouble would be greater than the 
possible reward, he passed on and left the party. 

From that carouse, protracted to a late hour, the two pirates passed to the 
robbery of the Watson, leaving Johnson, who was drunk to uselessness, 
stretched in the bottom of their small boat alongside. While rifling the vessel 
the faithful watchman was encountered, and murder followed as a natural inci- 
dent of the robbery. They left the ship unseen, but also left a hat behind them ; 
and that fact, reinforced by independent witnesses to many of their movements 
on shore immediately preceding and succeeding the murder, finally entangled 
them in the meshes of the law, the crime was traced to them, and they at last 
with something of bravado confessed the truth. 

Baxter’s murder being something more than an ordinary crime, and the feel- 
ing it excited being intensified because it was the last of several similar crimes 
which had crowded upon each other’s heels, called forth extraordinary exertions 
upon the part of the police. The best men of the force were put upon the case, 
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with George W. Walling, now an inspector and valued veteran of the police ser- 
vice, at their head. Their investigations at last led them into a maze of crime 
then unequalled and since unparalleled in the history of the city. It was found 
that Saul, Howlett, and Johnson were only three of a regularly organized band 
of a dozen harbor pirates, most of whom were boys under eighteen years of age, 
but all of whom were experienced criminals who had incurred almost every pen- 
alty of the most comprehensive crimes act. Young as they were, they had 
formed /iatsons with abandoned women, and made them their partners in outrages 
no less than in love. They infested the rum-shops near the piers, lying in wait 
for prey, and no sum of money, large or small, ever met their eye but they 
dogged the possessor from the den to waylay and rob him at the first suitable 
spot. They sent their women at night into the fashionable and brilliantly 
lighted promenades, to lure to their hands higher game than came naturally to 
their haunts. They lurked on the deserted piers or in the adjacent streets to 
intercept and fleece boozy sailors or belated landsmen. At the dead of night 
they stole off in small boats by twos and threes, and, boarding the vessels lying 
at anchor, rifled them with impunity. To the ships moored to the piers they 
were a constant menace and continual loss, as they went on and off them at 
pleasure, carrying away everything movable. 

Every night for many months was occupied in these spoliations, and there is 
now little doubt that every night had its murder. The people about the piers 
and water fronts of a commercial city at night are generally rovers, whose disap- 
pearance causes no remark. The river is at hand to receive the body, and gives 
it back to the eyes of men only when all traces of violence done in life are ef- 
faced. The work of murder was thus made one of comparative safety. With 
the ordinary footpad or the burglar homicide is a last resort, as he must always 
alarm the law by leaving the body of his crime to tell of his deed ; but the harbor 
pirates secured safety rather than hazard by acts of violence ; and sufficient evi- 
dence of their habits was procured to make it certain that murder was a means 
commonly used to destroy the proofs of lesser crimes. A man robbed and left 
to go his way might prattle to a policeman on the next block ; but a man robbed, 
murdered, and thrown over a pier, was certain not to tell of the lesser grievance 
and very rarely to make known the greater. The logic was conclusive to the 
piratical mind and practically acted upon. 

No one will ever know what human lives these ruthless outlaws destroyed ; 
but from confessions made by different members of the band, meagre details of 
some of their deeds were obtained. One of these cases was a most atrocious 
crime, where a stranger was lured into an alleyway by one of the women and 
struck on the head with a slung-shot by her male confederate as he stood talking 
to her. His pockets were rifled, and the two wretches, without taking the 
trouble to see if he was dead or merely stunned, dragged him to the river a few 
rods away and threw him in. Another case was where two of them met a Ger- 
man at midnight on the deserted Battery, and although any thief of mettle would 
have disdained to meddle with so pitiful an object, they attacked him, one of 
them dealing the poor, homeless wanderer, as he in fact was, a blow with a 
slung-shot which instantly killed him. Having obtained twelve cents as the en- 
tire reward of their crime, they threw the body over the Battery wall; but it 
lodged upon the ice, where it was found next morning, to furnish a horror to the 
city and an insoluble mystery to the detectives. Another case brought home, 
but, like all the others, without legal evidence, to the miscreants, was a wholesale 
and equally unprofitable and needless homicide. Four of the pirates in a smail 
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boat encountered three sailors rowing to their ship anchored in the North river, 
stopped them, robbed them of the few pennies they had, and then, without other 
cause or excuse than to get their boat also, threw the poor wretches overboard, 
and they were drowned. These five murders were certainly chargeable to the 
gang, as was shown by the police reports written out at the time and filed in the 
District Attorney’s office. Those have since disappeared, however, and nothing 
can be now obtained but the outlines of that terrible era in the history of New 
York as it survives in the memory of the officers who made the investigations. 
This narrative, being obtained from that source, necessarily lacks the details of 
horrors which have never been fully divulged, and which, being only partially sus- 
pected, sent a shudder through the metropolis. 

If hanging ever did any good, it was in the case of Saul and Howlett. That 
crisp January morning when they were strangled by due process of law in the 
yard of the Tombs prison, where so many since that time have suffered, was the 
last of their band and its methods. Since that time murder as a cover of rob- 
bery has been utterly unknown in the harbor or about the piers, and for a long 
time even property was comparatively safe. Piracy at the door of a great city 
was ended by a judicial homicide, and the apologists of a barbarism had an ar- 
gument that comes in their way only once or twice in a lifetime. But they made 
more use of it than the facts warranted ; for although the execation certainly put 
an end to habitual harbor homicides, it by no means extinguished river rob- 
beries. For a time, it must be admitted, there were few of these depredations ; 
but the thieves soon became nermally active, and the average of losses at 
their hands soon rose to what it had been, and continued to increase until the 
establishment of the harbor police, under the metropolitan system, made their 
calling more hazardous and their gains less certain. But the improved surveil- 
lance—or rather the fact of police protection to vessels in the harbor, as prior to 
that time there had been none at all—has made no other change. The harbor thief 
of to-day differs from his predecessor of the Saul and Howlett epoch in the fact 
that he habitually threatens murder and never does it, while the prototype ha- 
bitually did murder and never threatened it; in every other way the ruffian of 
Slaughter-house Point or Hcok Dock is as vicious, dangerous, and as much an 
annoyance and expense to the community as the worst rascal on record. 

No criminal class is so troublesome and costly in proportion to its numbers 
as the harbor pirates. There are not more than fifty of the professional water 
thieves ; but they so multiply themselves by industrious plying of their vocation 
that each of them answers for ten. All of these are so well known to the police 
that the gang and haunts of each are stored away in the memory of experienced 
officers, which, by the way, is the only record of criminal matters in New York I 
have been able to find. One only of these gangs, and that but few in numbers, 
infests the North river, having a rendezvous at the foot of Charlton street. There 
is sufficient reason for this paucity of marauders, as the west water front of the 
city is provided with covered, well-lighted piers, and, being occupied almost ex- 
clusively by ocean steamers, which are well guarded, offers little opportunty for 
depredation. The Charlton street thieves have therefore been driven into regular 
piracy, and, provided with a small sloop of excellent sailing qualities, ravages the 
shores of the North river almost to Albany. Good sailors and thorough thieves 
as they are, “ Flabby” Brown, “ Big Mike,” Patsey Higgins, Mickey Shannon, 
“ Big Brew,” and “ Slip ” Locksley, who are all the members of the North river 
gang, have for several years levied wholesale contributions upon the farms and 
hamlets on the banks of the lordly river, and especially during the past summer 
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became a romantic terror in the boldness and rapacity of their operations, and 
the rumor born of a fervid imagination that they were led by a female buccaneer 
of marvellous beauty and great adroitness. Having this extraordinary aid, their 
forays were unusually successful, and the gang can probably get through the 
winter when up-river raids are impossible without discomfort. 

The harbor thieves proper are all found on the East river side of the city, 
congregating, when not at work, principally at “ Slaughter-house Point,” as the 
intersection of James and Water streets is named in police parlance, Hook 
Dock, at the foot of Cherry street, and at the foot of Roosevelt and of Rivington 
streets, the desperadoes of the river being found at the first two localities. 

Thieves are gregarious to an unusual extent, and water thieves have the 
quality developed to an extent extraordinary even in their class. Each of these 
gangs is se entirely distinct in every respect, that a member of one will rarely 
be found with one of either of the others. Yet their depredations are entirely 
similar and committed in precisely the same way, and their habits in their 
leisure hours are in no way dissimilar. Their days are spent in sleeping, cheap 
drinking, petty gambling, or dickering with junkmen for the disposition of plunder 
on hand or to be acquired; and their evening recreations are confined to the 
Bowery drama or coarser pleasures. Social outcasts in every sense, they have 
no domestic ties they feel bound to respect, and like the mass of thieves in gen- 
eral, they are improvident to the recklessness of none of them being fore- 
handed with the world, although some of them have been successful depredators 
for years and are known to have committed robberies which should have made 
them rich long ago. Their crimes, as a rule, are safer and more remunerative 
than those of any other class of criminals. The burglar oftener makes large 
hauls, but he runs more risk of capture; while the pickpocket less often has his 
booty captured by the police, but the average product of each of his operations 
is much smaller. The water thief of the first class steals only staple commodi- 
ties, and, taking them in such shape that they cannot be identified by the owner, 
incurs very little risk of punishment or loss, even should he be captured, as he 
often is, with the stolen property in his possession. But while this peculiarity 
of their calling adds largely to the vexation and losses of importers, it does not 
increase the gains of the thief, who, in his eagerness to clutch a little money 
almost throws his booty away to the junkman, and wastes in exceedingly squalid 
pleasures the small reward of cunning persistence and daring which would make 
him of large account in the world’s economy if legitimately employed. 

No man works harder or under more disadvantages than the river thief; and 
none suffers more from exposure to the weather, unless it be the police who are 
constantly on the alert to circumvent him, Six to eight years will wear out all 
but the most hardy and drive them into the congenial haven of a junk-shop, 
from whence they make occasional forays upon shipping in the old way; and 
it is amazing that the river thief lasts as long as he does. Light is as fatal to 
his acts as darkness to that of the photographer ; and so thoroughly is gloom an 
essential of his calling, that he can endure nothing stronger than the glimmer of 
stars. Even this he abhors, and he will frequently postpone a promising enter- 
prise from time to time, waiting for a night when the darkness shall be so im- 
penetrable that the great ships throbbing on the pulsing river are utterly iso- 
lated in the black chaos. If in addition to the darkness he can have elemental 
turmoil to drown the sound of his oars or of his stealthy movements aboard ship, 
he has a season especially suited to his needs. Therefore, meteorological condi- 
tions that enforce other men to quiet drive him into abnormal activity. When 
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the very blackest shadows of night have settled on the harbor, and a great wind 
is whistling through the forest of masts and driving the sobbing tide before it, he 
is certain. Ifa beating rain be added to the darkness and wind, he is still better 
pleased ; or if a heavy mist usurps the place of all three, he is equally contented, 
for it hides his movements from prying eyes, ard his sense of hearing is so wonder 
fully acute that, drifting with the tide in the dense fog, he thinks he can dis- 
tinguish the thud of police oars from all others, and thus forewarned is able te 
avoid the dreaded Nemesis that relentlessly pursues him through the damp 
folds of fog as well as through rain and tempest. Whether the result be due to 
accident or the finesse of the thief, it is certain that misty nights, of which we 
fortunately have very few, are peculiarly fatal to property in the harbor, and 
equally propitious to the thieves, who are rarely detected when favored by this 
atmospheric condition. 

Weather favoring, the river thieves, in triplets or quartets, glide out in small 
boats from under some pier near their haunts, and by rapid pulling shoot out 
into the middle of the stream. Whether bound to the Brooklyn wharves for 
choice sugar or Java coffee, or to the lower New York piers for fine rice, they 
invariably first seek mid-stream, and dally there long enough to baffle conjecture 
as to their intentions, in case their suspicious departure from the pier had been 
noticed. That object accomplished, they pull slowly and watchfully to their 
destination, and always pounce upon their prey from the water side by gliding 
alongside the ship to be rifled, and clambering up by a rope which carelessness 
has left hanging over the side; or, if this be wanting, they sneak around to the 
pier side and reach the deck by the lines. The hands of a vessel discharging 
cargo, being overworked during the day, are the soundest of sleepers; and 
when the thieves get on board, finding probably the entire crew, including 
perhaps the watchman—who has at least been driven to cover by the inclement 
night—in profound siumber, they incur little risk of interruption during their 
subsequent proceedings. They do not disdain to purloin any staple article ; but 
especially delighting in coffee, sugar, and rice, it is to vessels discharging these 
cargoes that they are most partial. They never carry off a pound of either in the 
original package, but, always going with bags of their own which are devoid of 
trade-marks, fill them by abstracting from the importing cases or bags te 
the utmost capacity of their boat, and then pull away to a point convenient to 
the shop of a junkman selected beforehand as the purchaser of the plunder. It 
is when thus returning laden with spoils that they pass the critical period in 
their operations, as, being deep in the water, they make slow progress and are 
liable to be overhauled and captured by the police. This seeming catastrophe 
occurs to some of them, on an average, about four times per week ; but it rarely 
results in anything more serious than temporary inconvenience. The thieves 
are lodged in the nearest station-house, and the plunder is sent to the Property 
Clerk at police headquarters ; but when the plunderers are arraigned next day 
before a magistrate, they have the easy task of answering an intangible sus- 
picion. 

They were found in possession of goods supposed to have been, and which 
had in point of fact been stolen ; and the police rarely fail to discover to a moral 
certainty the precise cargo from which they had been purloined. But the legal 
proof of theft is as rarely obtained, for the magistrates stick to the precise tech- 
nicality of the law, which is perhaps right enough, and demand that the property 
shall be positively identified. It is not enough that the importer shall testify that 
on the night the thieves were taken he lost property precisely similar in quality 
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and quantity to that found in their possession, but he must swear absolutely to 
his ownership of the property thus found. One grain of coffee, sugar, or rice, 
or one bale of cotton with the wrapper stripped off, is too much like every other 
grain or bale to permit a conscientious person to taketsuch an oath. So the case 
falls, the prisoners ate discharged, and, being prompt to demand the return of 
their property, as they call it, the courts are compelled to follow the technicality 
to its logical conclusion and comply with the demand. 

Sergeant Edwin O’Brien, who is the most experienced and valuable of the 
harbor police, during last year made fifty-seven arrests upon the river, in every 
one of which cases he captured noted thieves having in their possession at the 
time property which had undoubtedly just been stolen; and yet he secured but 
three convictions out of the whole number. In all these cases the prisoners had 
stolen, as usual, in bulk, transferring to bags of their own—a process technically 
called “skinning” ¢ and as they thus left behind trade-marks which could be 
sworn to, the owners were unable to identify except in the three cases where 
consciences were stretched to the point of making oath to the property itself. 

Some years ago, however, the thieves were caught in an unexpected trap, and 
numbers of them compelled to do the State considerable service. They were 
just then particularly attentive to ships anchored at Quarantine, and, having a 
long pull before they could reach a covert, were very often captured with their 
plunder. But in every case the question of identity baffled the law, and the sole 
result of police interference was the relief of the thieves from the severe manual 
labor of getting their spoils to a market, as the police took possession of goods 
as well as thieves, and brought both to the city, where they were speedily com- 
pelled to surrender both. But at last O’Brien hit upon the happy thought of 
ignoring the larceny and prosecuting the outlaws for violating the Quarantine 
laws in boarding vessels under surveillance; and, being fortunate enough to ob- 
tain the proof in several instances, got his prisoners convicted, and thus fright- 
ened their fellows off the Quarantine grounds. In some other cases the thieves 
have been circumvented, when found in possession of stolen goods, by abandon- 
ing the charge of larceny and pressing that of smuggling ; and in all such cases 
the thieves were unable to say when or where they paid duties, and so lost their 
plunder, the goods being forfeited to the United States. The mention of these 
facts has been made solely with the purpose of showing how difficult it is to 
bring these marauders to any kind of punishment. 

Among the first-class river thieves whose methods and dangers have been 
told, there are some who stand out in bold relief from their fellows as desperate 
and successful outlaws. James Lowry and Tom Geigan, two of this class, are 
relics of the Saul and Howlett gang, to which they belonged as “kids,” being 
then mere boys not more than ten years of age, but already noted for aptitude in 
crime, During the seventeen years which have elapsed since that terrible epoch 
they have been constantly engaged in harbor depredations whenever at liberty, 
‘Both have often been arrested ; both have been subjected to several brief terms 
of imprisonment and have returned, to be again, as they have been all these years, 
the terrors of the East river. During their long careers they have stclen prop- 
erty to the value of hundreds of thousands of dollars; yet they have always 
lived on scanty allowance, and, it is said, are as poor now as when they served 
Saul and Howlett by crawling into cabin windows. Both are men of extraordi- 
nary physical powers, which are yet unimpaired, notwithstanding their years of 
exposure, during which they have scarcely been visited by the rheumatism, which 
is the common and most terrible foe of all their tribe, as it cripples and drives 
out of the vocation more river thieves by seventy times seven than the law ever 
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did or ever can. Both are men who have made thievery an art, and have prac- 
tised it with supreme indifference to everything but their own safety and profit. 

Some years ago a cruel act of piracy was committed on a vessel off Riker’s 
Island. The ship was boarded by thieves, who, finding themselves discovered and 
resisted, killed the mate and shot the captain as he was coming up the compan-— 
ion-way, inflicting a serious wound. Lowry was arrested for complicity in this 
crime, but the proof was defective and he was finally discharged ; but whether 
guilty or not, he has never evinced much reluctance to resort to violence to 
secure his safety. Like all his fellows, he has had frequent rencontres with the 
police, where shots have been exchanged between the parties; but as this inter- 
change of bullets has always been at long range and in the darkness of a wild 
night, wounds have rarely been inflicted by them on either side. In these affairs 
Lowry and Geigan have been no better or worse than their comrades, and their 
preéminence is due rather to their long service and uniform success as thieves 
than to any specially noteworthy deeds. Lowry, however, seems to be bent 
just now on distinctive renown, as he has become so embittered by police inter-* 
ference that he has sent word to O’Brien that he will kill him when he next 
attempts to arrest him. 

In addition to these staple thieves—to invent a name for them—there are 
other classes equally annoying to general shipping ; and chief among them are 
the tackle thieves. These are among the most forlorn of pilferers, whese ambi- 
tion never soars above the purloining of rope ends, blocks, and other small arti- 
cles which can be picked up on the decks of ships, which are of little value in 
themselves, and must be disposed of by the thieves for the merest pittance. 
These thieves generally select vessels anchored in the stream for their opera- 
tions, clamber up the sides with the agility of practised athletes, noiselessly 
gather whatever booty is at hand, and, slinking away as stealthily as they came, 
are rarely detected on board. 

Another gang is called the “ Daybreak Boys,” from the fact that none of them 
are a dozen years of age, and that they always select the hour of dawn for their 
depredations, which are exclusively confined to the small craft moored in the East 
river just below Hell Gate. They find the men on these vessels locked in the 
deep sleep of exhaustion, the result of their severe labors of the day; and as 
there are no watchmen, they meet little difficulty in rifling not only the vessels 
but the persons of those on board. If there is any such thing as a watch or 
money, it is sure to disappear ; and it has often happened that one of these ves- 
sels has been robbed of every portable article on board, including every article 
of clothing. and the crew have awakened in the morning to find themselves in 
the distressing dilemma, as to clothing, of Falstaff's company. While this spe- 
cies of robbery is extremely provoking and a great hardship to the poor men 
who are its victims, it brings little profit to the precocious thieves, who will fre- 
quently obtain only coarse sustenance for a day in exchange for a boat-load of 
plunder, which costs them several hours of hard labor to steal and get to the 
jankman who buys it. 

Very different from these abject “ Daybreak Boys,’ both in the method and 
results of the thefts, is another class, which is perhaps the meanest of all, as it 
takes its booty by indirections which defy the law. “There are no thieves on 
these waters,” say the police, ‘so bad as the lightermen ;” and they will cite 
stubborn facts to show how these trusted servitors of commerce habitually and 
flagrantly betray their trusts. It must be admitted that they are sorely tempted, 
and it would be strange if they came off altogether with clean hands. Taking on 
cargoes at Harbeck’s stores, Brooklyn, to be transported to the foot of Thirty- 
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fourth street, North river, for shipment by rail, they have exclusive charge of 
thousands of tons of merchandise for a time long enough to deplete every pack- 
age of a quantity so small that the abstraction is not noticed; but in the aggre- 
gate the thefts are enormous, and give rise to acrid disputes and often to litiga- 
tion between sellers and buyers, on account of discrepancies in weight. The 
loss ia every bag of coffee of a pound in weight between the importers’ wharf 
and the railroad pier is a marvel impossible to explain if the lightermen honestly 
perform their functions; but this obvious explanation of a constantly-recurring 
fact is one which all parties unite in ignoring. 

Such in brief and general terms are the several classes of harbor thieves as they 
exist to-day ; and each class is to be credited with some specially notable crimes. 

The most remarkable of all these cases is also one of the most recent. The 
mate of a schooner trading to-Brazil, when last at Para, having his eye open to a 
speculation on private account, purchased four splendid anacondas, one being 
twenty-one feet in length, one fifteen feet, and the other two fourteen feet each. 
He escaped al) the perils of the sea and arrived in the harbor of New York with 
his snakes all in fine condition. The news of the extraordinary arrival spread 
with great rapidity among the dealers in such articles, and during his first day in 
port the mate had numerous advantageous offers for his reptiles. He toyed 
with all, however, hoping for something better ; but among the bidders were two 
men who were especially pertinacious, and at last forced from him a refusal of 
the snakes until next morning, and got him to accept five dollars to bind the 
bargain. That night six men in two small boats went alongside the schooner, 
and, getting on board, administered chloroform to the captain, whom they found 
asleep in the cabin, and then removing the hatches got out the box containing 
the snakes and carried it ashore. The police, of course, having little difficulty 
in working up such a case as this, speedily had snakes and thieves in custody. 
But the pirates, even under such untoward circumstances, proved themselves 
shrewder than the law; for it then appeared that the men who had paid five 
dollars to bind the bargain for the purchase were noted river thieves, who led 
the raid on the schooner and in whose possession the serpents were found. 
Under these circumstances they claimed to be dona fide holders, and the affair 
was held to be a civil one; the mate, being denied the redress of criminal pro- 
cess, was worsted in the subsequent proceedings and lost his snakes. 

Another notable case was an unusual achievement of the Daybreak Boys, four 
of whom, prowling on the North river in the middle of the day, happened to come 
upon a small boat containing three small boys out for a pleasure sail. The 
young thieves, in the true spirit of piracy, pulled alongside, and, by the utterance 
of many oaths and the brandishing of several knives, cowed the boys into sub- 
missiveness while they robbed them of their pocket money and the silver watch one 
of themhad. Two of the thieves then took possession of the boat, and, taking two 
of the boys with them, while the other was put ashore on the piratical craft, made 
them row to the foot of Thirty-fourth street. It happened, however, on their ar- 
rival, that a detective officer whom one of the boy-prisoners knew was on the pier, 
and his aid being invoked the infant thieves were taken in charge; and their two 
companions being subsequently arrested, the piracy ended in a term ot imprison- 
ment for all concerned in it. 

It is important to commerce and interesting to the general reader to know 
what means have been adopted to Jimit the depredations of marauders who have 
been shown to be active, audacious, and successful to a degree that makes them 
a public danger, although so few in number. Prior to 1857, when the metropoli- 
tan régime was established, there was no police protection whatever to the ship- 
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ping in the harbor. Shortly after that event the harbor police was instituted 
upon a plan that gave the largest possible amount of protection with the force 
and appliances at hand. There was a station-house on shore, and the force was 
subjected in all respects to the rules governing the land police, the only differ- 
ence between the two being that the harbor men patrolled the rivers and bay in 
small boats instead of walking the streets. There were fifty-seven men in the 
command, which enabled the captain to have at least six boats constantly on pa- 
trol. These were of course inadequate to give absolute protection to the extended 
water front of the city, but were so great an improvement on no protection at all 
that there was immediately a very decided diminution ia the number of rob- 
beries. This system of water police had thoroughly proved its efficiency and 
was being rapidly improved, when the Commissioners gave aid and comfort to the 
thieves by its abrogation and the adoption of a new system. The shore house 
was abandoned, the force reduced, and a steamer provided which was to make 
twenty miles an hour, run down or pick up all the thieves as fast as they came 
out of their holes, and generally make river robbery an impossibility. But the 
boat, when brought into use, had great difficulty in making headway against a 
strong tide, was never fast except when tied to the pier, showed Falstaff’s “ alacri- 
ty in sinking,” and speedily became, as she remained to the end, the laughing- 
stock of thieves and honest men alike. During the ten years she was in ser- 
vice she was instrumental in making but one arrest, and that was due rather to 
the stupidity of the thieves than the prowess of the steamer. 

But so far as interfering with piratical operations is concerned, the result 
would necessarily have beega the same with any large vessel. Captain James 
Todd, who has been in command of the harbor police almost constantly since its 
establishment, although doing his best to utilize his large steamer, has been 
forced to do all his effective work by small row-boats. No thief is so clumsy 
that he cannot keep clear of large steamers under all circumstances, and none 
so adroit that he can ever be sure of escaping the row-boats which follow him 
into slips, under piers, behind ships, and into all his coverts. The steamer 
has therefore been exclusively employed in spending the public money, in which 
she has been remarkably successful, in displaying the city flag in the harbor, 
and in making a great “sound and fury signifying nothing ;” and all the real 
work has been done, as it always must be done, by small boats. This service, 
with the small force allowed since the introduction of the steamer, which is sup- 
posed to work miracles, is one of extreme hardship and very inadequately per- 
formed. In consequence of the peculiarities of the currents around New York, 
the tide being flood only four hours, while it is ebb eight hours in the North 
river, makes the patrolling of that river, which includes miles of piers, one of ex- 
treme difficulty ; while the greater facilities for thieving on the East river, where 
tidal hardships are not encountered, renders the surveillance of that side no less 
onerous than theother. Only one boat can be sent out on each river at a time, and 
as it must enter all the slips at night, the tour of duty of six hours is frequently 
exhausted before the boat has traversed more than half the space allotted it. 

Harbor thievery can never be wholly extinguished, but it can be most ham- 
pered by a return, with one important modification, to the organization of the 
harbor police originally adopted. The numerical force should be at least fifty, 
including officers; there should be the station-house ashore, as before; the 
steamboat should be entirely dispensed with, and steam launches should be sub- 
stituted for row-boats for patrolling purposes. With these changes, the advan- 
tages of which are too obvious to require enumeration, the harbor thieves would 
find their occupation almost entirely gone. EDWARD CRAPSEY. 





THE ANNEXATION OF SAN DOMINGO. 


HE 6th of December, 1492—the 6th of December, 1869. Two eventful 

days in the calendar of San Domingo! On the first named Christopher 
Columbus Janded on its shores, the flag of Spain was hoisted, and that power 
claimed the island by the right of discovery. On the last named the flag of the 
United States was unfurled, and the bay of Samana was formally taken pos- 
session of under the terms of the lease of that portion of the island to the 
American Government. 

The history of San Domingo during this long interval fills many volumes, 
whose contents are as interesting as the pages of romance. For three hundred 
and seventy-seven years this little “continent in miniature” struggled between 
war and peace, despotism and independence, slavery and freedom. By her own 
heroic efforts she has defied the military power of Spain, she has broken the 
shackles of her bondsmen, she has quelled insurrections at home and resisted 
aggressions from abroad. Her deeds have challenged the admiration of her 
most jealous rivals, while her trials have wrung expressions of sympathy from 
her most indifferent neighbors. 

It is not the object of this article to dwell upon the recorded history of the 
Dominican Republic, but to tell the unwritten story of the recent efforts to make 
her a portion of the American Union. 

For seventy years the island seems to have been gradually gravitating 
toward us, and various Administrations have manifested a deep interest in its 
acquisition. The first_officer who went there with this object in view was Mr. 
Hogan, who was appointed a commissioner by Mr. Polk in 1845. The next 
was Lieutenant (now Admiral) D. D. Porter of the Navy, who visited the island in 
the following year. In 1854, Captain (afterwards Major-General) McClellan was 
directed by Mr. Pierce to make an examination of the country and a careful sur- 
vey of Samana Bay, the “Gibraltar of the Antilles,” and other important har- 
bors. The same year the President made an unsuccessful attempt to negotiate 
a general treaty with the Republic. Mr. Seward, then Assistant Secretary of 
State, paid an official visit to the island during the Administration of Mr. John- 
son in 1867. 

Soon after the inauguration of President Grant a commissioner from Sar. 
Domingo arrived, and represented at length the views of Baez and the senti- 
ment of his people in regard to the many advantages which they believed would 
result from the union of the two republics. The President listened patiently to 
his statements, but gave the matter no further consideration at the time. 

It was but natural that he should pursue such a course, under existing cir- 
cumstances. He had frequently in conversation expressed himself as opposed 
to annexing territory merely in obedience to the dictates of an undeviating 
policy, or because the terms might be considered pecuniarily advantageous to 
our Government. He believed that each proposition having in view this end 
should be considered on its own merits, and each case decided according to the 
condition and requirements of the nation at the time. The most earnest annex- 
ationists had recently had their enthusiasm frozen by the icebergs of AlaSka, 
and it had not yet had time tothaw. During the discussion of the proposition to 
annex St. Thomas the ardor of the most liberal extensionists had cooled as 
suddenly as the lava of its volcanoes, and their faith had been shaken as violently 
as was the island by its earthquakes. The acquisition of San Dominge appeared 
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highly desirable in itself, but the time looked unpropitious, and the ignorant 
population seemed without close exathination to offer a serious objection. 

Some time afterward, however, the Secretary of State discovered that 
great interest was manifested in the project by many public men, and in June, 
186y, it was deemed advisable to send out a commissioner to obtain information 
from accurate and trustworthy sources. Mr. Benjamin S. Hunt, an eminent citi- 
zen of Philadelphia, and a gentleman in every way qualified for the mission, was 
appointed for this purpose. Sudden illness deprived the Government of his 
services as he was about sailing from New York. F 

In July of that year a second commissioner from Baez called to see the Presi- 
dent on the same errand as the first. He presented his views with so much force, 
and sustained his arguments with such convincing proofs, that the President and 
Secretary of State determined to delay no longer in sending out a commissioner. 
The circumstance which probably produced a greater influence than any other 
was a message from Baez, stating that his people had fully demonstrated the 
fact that they could no longer preserve their independent form of government, and 
that if their overtures were rejected by the United States, they would be com- 
pelled to seek the protection of some other powerful nation. 

There were two reasons why this mission should be a strictly confidential 
one. It was due to Baez that, in case the negotiations were unsuccessful, he 
should not be subjected to the unpopularity consequent upon the failure of such 
an undertaking. Besides, a loan had recently been negotiated in England by 
the Dominican Republic, known as the “ Hartmont loan,” to the amount of 
£450,000 sterling. The terms of this loan were exceedingly disadvantageous 
to the borrowers. The bonds were secured by the import and export duties 
from two of the principal ports, and the Government royalty from the taking of 
guano from Alta Vela and the working of the coal mines and forests of Samana. 
Certificates of indebtedness to the amount of £50,000 were required for every 
£38,000 paid. Only £38,000 had been received, but the Government was com- 
pelled under the contract to accept so much of the balance as might be paid in 
before the 1st of January, 1870. If the island were to be annexed, it was desir- 
able to have the incumbrance of a debt as light as possible. The probability 
was that under ordinary circumstances no more of the Jodn would reach the 
island within the prescribed time; yet, if it were known that a project of annexa- 
tion was in contemplation, the payments woeald no doubt be forced upen the 
Dominicans, in the belief that the United States would be compelled to assume 
the debt. 

For these reasons the President selected for this delicate mission a trusted 
officer of his own household, one who had served with himefor many years, and 
whose acknowledged integrity of character was a sufficient guarantee that the 
conduct of the mission would be above all reproach. So quietly did General 
Babcock make his preparations that he reached San Domingo before any one 
suspected his destination, and secured the basis of an important treaty without 
the real object of his mission being discovered. 

He sailed from New York on the roth of July, and returned on the rsth of 
September. During that time he inspected the most important harbors, and 
visited the principal points of interest in the interior. By his skill, his frankness, 
and the prestige of his position, he made a highly favorable impression upon both 
the officials and the people of the island, and obtained terms for the basis of a 
treaty as advantageous to the United States as if they had been dictated at 
Washington. 

General Babcock’s report was so favorable, and the result of his mission sa 
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important, that a much deeper interest was now manifested in the subject by 
both the President and the Secretary of State. The reports of previous com- 
missioners on the files of the departments were attentively read, the history 
of the island was carefully studied, statistics of trade and the channels of com- 
merce were closely examined, and the more the measure was discussed the more 
its advantages became apparent. 

The following are among the reasons which removed the last remaining ob- 
jections, and gradually transformed the most earnest opposers of the measure 
into its most enthusiastic advocates : 

The Dominican portion of the island was found to contain nearly 30,000 
square miles and less than 150,000 inhabitants, or about five persons to a square 
mile. Unlike the other islands, it presents a vast territory with a population so 
Sparse that it may be entirely disregarded. As the President’s practical mind 
presented the matter to a Senator: “San Domingo is as large as Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island together, and has less than 150,- 
00 people. Vermont alone has over 300,000 inhabitants, and yet it is con- 
sidered a very sparsely settled State.” The people, though ignorant, have al- 
ways been honest and exceedingly tolerant in regard to religion. Commissioner 
Hogan reports that he put the following question to the Methodist Episcopal 
church in San Domingo and received the subjoined answer signed by seventy- 
two members of the congregation : 


Question. 1am informed that under the government of the Domivican Republic a most liberal spirit 
exists toward the religious part of its citizens, and that man is left to worship God according to the dictates 
ef his own conscience without molestation or interference as to sects or colors. Answer. It is with no small 
degree of pleasure that we do assure you that the above information is most unexceptionally true, as was ex- 
@mplified on the 3d of March, 1844, a few days after the occurrence of the revolution, we being in a great state 
ef confusion, not knowing what would be our fate, owing to the difference of our religion. The native inhab- 
itants used their utmost endeavors to pacify us, and the Provisional Government sent us a message in the 
which they made known to us that they had no hostile intentions toward us, but, on the contrary, they would 
respect and protect us in all ofour civil, political, and religious rights ; which promise has been most faithfully 
observed. 


The country abounds in rich mines of gold, copper, coal, lead, rock-salt, iron, 
and deposits of nitre. Sugar, coffee, cotton, tobacco, rice, indigo, and cocoa can be 
produced with as little labor as upon any portion of the earth ; while plantain, 
vanilla, potatoes, corn, and other minor articles are indigenous to the soil. The 
mountains are covered with mahogany, satinwood, live oak, lignumvita, palm, 
and other valuable varieties of wood, It is betieved also that quinine cam be 
produced—an article indispensable in war, but for which we are now dependent 
upon foreign countries. Tropical fruits, dyewoods, and spices can be raised in 
unlimited quantities, and the country is capable of supporting a population of 
10,000,000 if luxury. At one period the productions surpassed those of the entire 
island of Cuba. The climate is singularly healthful, and the different elevations 
of land give every variety of temperature. It seems prepared by nature as a 
winter resort for invalids. “Its vast and secure bays,” says Mr. Hogan, “ would 
afford shelter for the congregated navies of the worla. Its position renders this 
magnificent island one of the most admirable positions which the world can ox- 
hibit for a commercial emporium,” 

In speaking of Samana Bay, General McClellan says; “ The largest ships 
of the line can enter it with the utmost ease, and find secure anchorage within, 
entirely out of cannon range from vessels outside the keys ;” and again: “It has 
great advantages over others with regard to health and defence.” Admiral Por- 
ter’s report states: “ Have been agreeably disappointed in population, who are 
peaceful, orderly, and committing few crimes. Theft almost unknown, ’ 
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An immense coastwise commerce will spring up, which will restore our lost 
merchant marine. A harbor there is necessary as a coal station. The produc- 
tion of articles which we now so largely import will greatly reduce the balance 
of trade against us. One-sixth of our present imports are the products of slave 
labor. By obtaining tropical soil we can raise these articles ourselves. A 
thorough development of the immense resources of this island will entice labor- 
ers from those adjoining, and the rest of the islands will have to abolish slavery 
in order to retain their laborers. A valuable market will be afforded for the ma- 
chinery of the East and the breadstuffs of the West. The adjacent islands will 
also be compelled to use our machinery in order to compete with San Domingo. 
It will be the entering wedge in severing Cuba from Spain. Should success at- 
tend our efforts in making a canal across the ]sthmus of Darien, it will be ne- 
cessary to hold the island which commands the entrance to the Caribbean Sea. 
As a refinement of logic, the argument has been presented that all the West In- 
dia islands have been formed from the déér7s which is washed from the mouth 
of the Mississippi, and that they of right belong to us. While no one possessed 
of a due regard for truth will accuse the Yankee of a disposition to despoil his 
neighbor, yet it is pretty generally conceded that there is no one who will go fur- 
ther after what he regards as his own. The acquisition is an adherence to the 
“ Monroe doctrine.” Should we reject the prize, we could not with a very good 
grace act the part of the “dog in the manger,” and deny the right of the Do- 
minicans to seek protection under a European flag. Apprehensions in this re- 
spect have several times been aroused during the negotiations. A communica- 
tion was exhibited from a Dominican official in Europe, stating that a first-class 
power stood ready to offer $2,000,000 for the island in case of rejection by the 
United States. More recently, upon the rumor that Baez had committed sui- 
cide, a member of the British Ministry telegraphed a day or two after to ascer- 
tain the truth of the report. It is an historical fact that half the powers of Eu- 
rope have grown rich from their East or West India possessions. 

Contrary to expectation, the Dominicans neither demanded that the Republic 
should be admitted as a State, that if admitted as a territory Baez should be 
made Governor, nor that any of their officers should be appointed to Federal po- 
sitions. The price named for the purchase, $1,500,000, was barely sufficient to 
cover the value of their forts, arsenals, barracks, custom-houses, navy-yards, 
docks, etc. It was stipulated that the Dominicans should pay their entire debt 
out of this sum; and to guard against failure to comply with this portion of the 
treaty, the United States was given a lien upon the public lands, constituting 
one-fifth of the whole island. 

With such an opportunity afforded him to improve the commercial and ma- 
terial interests of the country, and with a full knowledge of the countless advan- 
tages to follow annexation, the President would have been recreant to the high 
trust confided in him if he had not made a vigorous effort to secure the prize. 
A treaty for the purchase of the Republic was soon prepared, upon the basis 
agreed upon, and also a convention for the lease of the Bay of Samana for fifty 
years, at an annual rental of $150,000. This sum was to be paid at once, $100.- 
ooo in gold coin and $50,000 in arms, clothing, etc. In case of the ratification 
of the treaty, this first yearly payment was to be deducted from the price paid 
for the island. ‘ 

One important item of the treaty was the provision that the Dominican peo- 
ple should give a free expression of their will in regard to annexation within four 
months from the date of signing. In order to avoid the possibility of any indi- 
vidual being influenced by a promise of pecuniary reward, an express stipulation 
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was inserted that, after the execution of the treaty, the Republic should “ make 
no grants or concessions of lands or rights in lands, and contract no further 
debts.” In fact, the treaty was a model instrument of its kind. The Secretary of 
State omitted no desirable provision, left no opportunity for fraud, and pre- 
cluded the possibility of ambiguity in its construction. The first year’s rent was 
paid out of the unexpended balance of an appropriation made during Mr. Lin- 
coln’s administration for the purpose of negotiating for the annexation of San 
Domingo. 

On the roth of November, 1869, General Babcock sailed again for San Do- 
mingo, carrying with him the treaty, and returned on the 18th of the following 
December, after having witnessed the signing of that instrument and having 
taken formal possession of the Bay of Samana. 

The election was held the following February. It was a perfectly free ex- 
pression of the popular will, and resulted in an almost unanimous vote in favor 
of annexation. There were 15,169 votes cast for the measure and less than 400 
against it, making those polled in opposition about two per cent. of the whole. 
Even Cabral, a former revolutionary President, who had lately been conducting 
a guerrilla warfare in the mountains, has communicated his acquiescence in the 
proposed annexation. 

The 1st of January arrived, and no more of the Hartmont loan had been pre- 
sented for acceptance. The President now felt that the chief reason for reti- 
cence no longer existed. One of his first steps was to waive the usual etiquette 
and visit Mr. Sumner at his residence, in order to explain all the circumstances 
of the treaty te the Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, to whom 
the measure would be referred by the Senate. His object could not have been 
to persuade Mr. Sumner to advocate the treaty, for the Senator was everywhere 
believed to be irrevocably committed to the policy of annexation. In his able 
and interesting article entitled “ Prophetic Voices about America, a Mono- 
graph,” which appeared in the “Atlantic Monthly” for September, 1867, after 
discussing the glory of America resulting from her increase of domain, he con- 
cludes as follows: “The name of republic will be exalted until every neighbor, 
yielding to irresistible attraction, will seek a new life in becoming a part of the 
great whole, and national example will be more puissant than army or navy for 
the conquest of the world.” In his celebrated speech in advocacy of the pur- 
chase of Alaska for $7,000,00o—a measure urged by an Administration to which 
he was violently opposed—he enumerated “our territorial acquisitions” as 
“among the landmarks of our history,” and declared that “our city can be noth- 
ing less than the North American continent with its gates on all the surround- 
ing seas.” Being an acknowledged friend of the negro, it was not for a moment 
doubted that he would welcome any effort to protect a weak republic of colored 
people, and be glad to acquire free tropical territory, which would obviate the 
necessity of our feeding longer upon the fruits of slave labor. 

After a long interview with Mr. Sumner, at which Colonel John W. Forney 
was present, the President left the house in the full belief that Mr. Sumner was 
in favor of the treaty, and stated to his friends that the Senator indicated to him 
that he would support the measure. Colonel Forney, as well as General Bab- 
cock, who carried a copy of the treaty to Mr. Sumner a few days after, left his 
house with the same impression, as will be seen from the following letters, which 
were produced in the recent Senatorial debate : 

Wasnhincton, June 6, 1870. 

My Dear Genera: I was present at Mr. Sumner’s residence when President Grant called and ex- 

clained the Dominican treaty to the Senator, and although I cannot recal! the exact words of the latter, I un 
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derstood him to say that he would cheerfully support the treaty. At the President’s request I remained to 
hear his explanation, and I am free to add that such is my deep regard for Mr. Sumner that his indorsement 
of the treaty went very far to stimulate me in giving it my own support. I have already said this much to 
Mr. S., who, however, claims that other information since obtained has shaped his present action. 
Yours truly, J. W. Forney. 
General Babcock. 


h Wasuincton, D. C., June 8, 1870. 

Sir: In reply to your communication of June 7, I would inform you that on the Monday following the 
visit of the President to Senator Sumner, by direction of the President, I went to Mr. Sumner’s residence, 
taking with me the original draft of the Dominican treaty, and, after reading the same to Mr. Sumner and 
giving him such explanations as I thought might be of service, the Senator, near the close of the conversa- 
tion, volunteered to say that he could not think of doing otherwise than supporting the Adminstration in this 
matter. The Senator told me there was no objection to the instrument as a whole, but called my attention to 
the wording in one article, which should, in his opinion, correspond with the wording in another article. 

I explained to Mr. Sumner the reason why I did not sign the treaty, that an act of ( #ngress forbade offi- 
cers of the army and navy accepting any diplomatic appointment. He remarked that ie remembered the 
act, and that in his opinion it was passed in opposition to the secretary to Mr. Bancroft, and that he thought 
the act very unjust. 

I called upon the Senator a second time a few days before the report of the Committee upon the treaty. 
I met him as he was about leaving his residence, and the interview was very short. He did not inform me or 
give me to understand that his views had in any way changed regarding this matter. 

: O. E. Bascock, United States Army. 

Hon. Z. Chandler, United States Senate. 

The Secretary of State had an interview with the Senator about the same 
time, and so clearly did he understand him to be in favor of the treaty that he 
furnished him with all the documents he thought might be of service in the pre p- 
aration of a speech in advocacy of the measure. Mr. Sumner denies the state- 
ments of these gentlemen, and during the recent debate gave the following as 
his version of that memorable interview: 


He [the President] proceeded with an explanation, which I very soon interrupted, saying: “ By the 
way, Mr. President, it is very hard to turn out Governor Ashley ; I have just received a letter from the Gov- 
ernor, and I hope I shall not take too great a liberty, Mr. President, if I read it. I find it excellent and elo- 
quent, and written with a feeling which interests me much.” I commenced the letter and read two pages or 
more, when | thought tl: President was uneasy, and I felt that perhaps I was taking too great a liberty with 
him in my own house; but I was irresistibly impelled by loyaliy to an absent friend, while I was glad of this 
opportunity of diverting attention from the treaties. As conversation about Governor Ashley subsided the 
President returned to the treaties, leaving on my mind no very strong idea of what they proposed, and abso- 
lutely nothing with regard to the character of the negotiation. My reply was precise. The language is fixed 
absolutely in my memory. “ Mr. President,” I said, “Iam an Administration man, and whatever you do 
will always find in me the most careful and candid consideration,”’ ‘hose were my words. 


. The most unpleasant of all controversies is that which involves a question 
of veracity, and it is particularly disagreeable when such a question arises be- 
tween men so eminent in the State. It is not to be denied that, in the present 
instance, the weight of evidence is decidedly in favor of the President’s recollec- 
tion of this interview, and, whether intentionally or not, Mr. Sumner undoubtedly 
left the Executive under the impression that he would support the treaty. If 
the Senator had occasion to change his mind afterwards, as Colonel Forney 
testifies he did, it was certainly his privilege to do so. It would, however, have 
spared him many a severe criticism if he had frankly revealed to the President his 
objections to a measure he knew would be pressed by an Administration which 
he professed to support. It is also greatly to be deplored that the claims of a 
friend upon the Executive patronage should have been made paramount to the 
discussion of an important measure of foreign policy, and that there should have 
been such a lack of delicacy on the part of the host as an endeavor to divert his 
distinguished guest from the purpose of his visit. Americans usually manifest 
but little interesg in the personal differences of public men, however exalted their 
position ; but when the Chairman of the Committee on F¢ reign Relations inter- 
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rupts an interview of the President’s own seeking, and so far repels his en- 
deavors to discuss national affairs that he debars the Executive from holding a 
personal conference with him upon public measures without sacrificing his self- 
respect and the dignity of his high office, the serious question arises, how far 
such an attitude, in case of foreign complications, may endanger the safety of the 
Republic. 

The treaty was sent to the Senate on the 1oth of January. The President 
refused to change his mind in regard to the removal of Governor Ashley of 
Montana, being convinced that he was not a fit person for the position. Some 
time after Mr. Sumner requested the President to remove General Andrews, 
United States Marshal of Massachusetts, and appoint in his place Mr. Charles 
R. Phelps, who had written the Senator’s biography. This the President also 
refused, on th. ground of its being an injustice to General Andrews, who had 
served gallantiy through the war as a volunteer and had afterwards proved him- 
self a highly efficient civil officer. He thought, too, that the services of Mr 
Phelps did not entitle him to the place. 

Rumors soon reached the Administration that Mr. Sumner not only refused 
to support the treaty, but that he was preparing a speech against it. These 
were at first discredited, but when the measure came up for discussion the 
rumors were more than verified. The friends of the treaty were unable to bring 
it before the Senate for action until late in the following May, and, as it expired 
on the 29th of that month, the contest was against time. Its enemies occupied 
the floor, The advocates of the measure who spoke in its favor only endangered 
its passage, and it failed by expiration of time. 

The treaty was renewed and sent to the Senate again on the 31st of May. 
The contest had now commenced in earnest. The friends of the measure 
arrayed themselves around Mr. Morton, who had charge of the treaty in the 
Senate, while Mr. Sumner set about marshalling a force for the attack. His 
army was recruited from every locality, every shade of political faith, and from 
all parties. No parliamentary device was unthought of, no labor was omitted, 
and no means untried to compass the defeat of what was now understood to be 
the leading Administration measure of the session. The treaty was brought be- 
fore the Senate again in executive session in the following June, and the first 
public debate which occurred in regard to it was on the 8th of that month, upon 
the presentation of a petition of Davis Hatch by Senator Ferry, who moved to 
refer it to the Committee on Foreign Relations. Mr. Hatch claimed to be an Ameri- 
can citizen who had lived for some years in San Domingo. He was arrested by 
Baez for engaging in a revolution with Cabral against the government, tried and 
condemned to death. His punishment, however, was commuted to banishment. 
His petition stated that when he endeavored to avail himself of this commuta- 
tion he was detained through the efforts of General Babcock, who feared he 
might if released give information unfavorable to the project of annexation. 
Mr. Hatch having once been a resident of Connecticut, Senator Ferry naturally 
took an interest in his case, and presented his petition. As a majority of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations was known to be hostile to the treaty, the friends 
of the measure moved the reference of the petition to a select committee, to be 
chosen by the Vice-President, and after a spirited debate carried their point. It 
was during this debate that Mr. Sumner inaugurated the “ warfare of personali- 
ties ” which has characterized all his speeches upon this subject. Speaking of 
General Babcock, he used the foilowing extraordinary language: “1 have not 
the evidence before me. You have heard the Senator from Connecticut, careful, 
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prudent, and accustomed to weigh evidence, and he gives you his conclusion on 
the facts. Assuming the facts as the Senator from Connecticut states them, I 
have to say that | know not in our history any instance more disgraceful. I 
could not restrain myself when he mentioned the facts, and I natnrally exclaimed, 
‘He ought to be cashiered at once, sir; his name should be struck from the 
Army, and struck from the roll of honorable men.” The select committee con- 
sisted of Senators Nye, Howard, Williams, Warner, Schurz, Ferry, and Vickers. 
The enemies of the measure, fearing defeat if they’opposed it simply with fair 
arguments, resorted to the time-honored device of raising the cry of “ fraud,” 
“job,” “ bribery,” and “corruption.” Its friends now demanded that the select 
committee should prosecute their investigation further than the Hatch matter, 
and examine particularly every charge of fraud. The already spirited contest 
derived additional interest from the fact that the President now came forward 
with the following magnanimous letter and assumed the entire responsibility of 
his agent, thus transferring the objective point of the attack from General Bab- 
cock to himself: 


Executive Mansion, Wasuincton, D. C., Jume 27, 1870. 

Sir: In reply to your letter of to-day, I am pleased to inform you that General Babcock did not exceed 
my wishes or my verbal instructions to him in connection with the confidential basis. 

General Babcock was sent to San Domingo to ascertain, so far as he could, the wishes of the Dominican 
people and Government with respect to annexation to the United States. If he found them favorable, he was 
directed to ascertain the terms on which they desired annexation. He brought the confidential basis, which 
was not binding or intended to be binding upon either government, unless each saw fit to continue the nego- 
tiations. It contains a clause making it null and void unless accepted and carried into effect. 

I also directed the Secretary of the Navy to send by General Babcock such instructions to the command- 
ing officer of the United States steamer Seminole as would direct him to seize the Telegrafo if found on the 
high seas, and send her to Baltimore for adjudication, she having interfered with our merchant shipping. In 
trarisferring these instructions to the commanding officer of the United States steamer Tuscarora, General 
Babcock did no more than was his duty. General Babcock’s conduct throughout meets my entire approval. 

Yours truly, U. S. Grant. 

To Hon. James W. Nye, United States Senate. 


After examining all the documents, official and unofficial, which in any way 
bore upon the case, and taking 265 closely-printed pages of oral testimony, the 
committee fully exonerated General Babcock and sustained the purity of the 
negotiations in the following language of their report: 


The committee have come to the conelusion, which they announce with pleasure, that, although it has 


been openly asserted in the Senate that General Babcock was guilty of misconduct, they are satisfied that the, 


charge is totally unfounded, and that he conducted himself throughout with perfect honesty and sincerity. 
They look in vain for any evidence worthy of a moment's consideration of any sinister object on his part, or 
any misstatement or prevarication. His whole conduct has been marked by honor, truth, and fidelity ; and 


the evidence leaves him without a stain. 

And we take equal pleasure in expressing our conviction, after weighing all the facts and circumstances 
within our knowledge, that in its negotiation and preparation the treaty is free from any fraud or unfairness, 
and that the agents employed by the respective governments have all acted with becoming frankness and sin- 
cerity. It is not permissible in us to.express in this public manner our opinions of the merits of the treaty, 
or the course which the Senate should adopt in regard to it; but as the agents engaged in its initiation have 
been charged with corrupt motives and improper conduct, we deem it appropriate to say we deem the asser- 
tion entirely unfounded. 


No action could well be taken on the treaty until the report of the committee 
was received, and its discussion was postponed till the end of June. As the 
session was soon to adjourn, and many important bills were pending, the treaty 
now labored under the same disadvantages as it did the month before. Its 
friends had to urge a vote without debate, in order to reach action upon it. The 
vote was taken the 3oth of June, and although there was a majority of several in 
favor of the treaty, it failed to receive the necessary two-thirds, and was rejected. 

An unfortunate event had occurred in February of this year in the overthrow 
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and execution of President Salnave of Hayti. As the Republic of Hayti occu- 
pies the west end of the island of San Domingo, it was highly desirable to 
maintain close and friendly relations with a power which might soon become a 
near neighbor. Salnave was the friend of San Domingo and the friend of the 
United States, and looked with great favor upon the proposition to annex the 
Republic of San Domingo to the American Union. Upon the accession to power 
of Saget one of the first reports which reached this country was that intrigues 
had been set on foot by which persons in authority under the Haytian Govern- 
ment were planning schemes for the overthrow of Baez. 

The United States felt in honor bound to protect the rights of the Domini- 
can Republic while negotiations with it were pending and while our flag cov- 
ered a portion of the island. Notice was therefore promptly given to the new 
President of Hayti that such proceedings would be considered as acts of hos- 
tility to the United States. Although the Haytians abstained from overt acts, it 
was not to be disguised that their efforts were constantly employed in opposition 
to the project of annexation, and they are no doubt responsible for many of the 
absurd reports which have constantly and ingeniously been put forth in regard 
to San Domingo. 

The foreign influence has been for years active against the project of annex- 
ation. Our commercial agent writes from San Domingo in January, 1856: “The 
Spanish Chargé and Consul-General arrived here about the end of December 
last, and from the very day of his arrival he began speaking to all the members 
of this government of the extreme injury the American treaty, if made, would 
cause to Spain, and advised the Executive in all his interviews to reject the same 
resolutely and atall peril.” And on the roth of the following September: “ The 
Consuls of Spain, England, and France held a secret interview with the Domin- 
ican Cabinet, the object of which was to oblige the withdrawal of the American 
treaty, threatening them, in case of refusal, to put in execution the threats already 
made, declaring that it never would be permitted for the people of the United 
States to have a foothold in the Dominican Republic.” At the present day the 
British have the extraordinary fleet of three iron-clads, one ram, and six wooden 
vessels in the West India waters. During the recess of Congress the enemies 
of the measure confined their warfare to the fabrication of adverse reports. 
First, Cabral was in active revolution ; next, Baez had been deposed, then he 
had fled the country, and finally he had committed suicide ; but on the arrival 
of the mails the President of the little government was always found to be qui- 
etly enjoying the confidence of his people and patiently and hopefully awaiting 
tidings from the Great Republic. Every inducement was held out to swerve 
him from his purpose. The balance of the Hartmont loan was urged upon 
iim, and British gold was jingled in his face ; but though his troops were nearly 
starving and his officers were unpaid, he rejected every offer which might com- 
plicate the negotiations withthe United States. History records few such in- 
stances of scrupulous honor and unswerving faith. 

When the President sent in his annual message to the present session of 
Congress, he proposed that a commission of three persons and a secretary, the 
former without compensation, should be authorized to proceed to San Domingo, 
and that besides obtaining still more information in regard to that government 
they might ascertain the truth or falsity of the base charges of corruption thut 
had been so recklessly launched at the Executive and his agents. This resolu- 
tion was introduced into the Senate by Governor Morton. It was certainly not 
an unreasonable request that was made. It was simply asking that the same 
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justice might be accorded to the Chief Magistrate of the nation which the vilest 
culprit in the land would not be refused. It was not demanding acquittal—it 
was asking trial. To the astonishment of the nation, those who were loudest in 
preferring the charges were the most violent in denying the President the only 
means of refuting them! ‘The debate of the 21st of December upon this reso- 
lution, in the Senate, will long be remembered as one of the most extraordinary 
discussions which have occurred in the history of the deliberations of that body. 
The capital ran wild with excitement. ‘The galleries were crowded as they had 
not been since the impeachment trial of Andrew Johnson. Members of the 
Cabinet, the General of the Army, the representatives of foreign powers, and 
members of the House crowded the floor. Everything foreshadowed a field day 
in debate. It was early rumored that Mr. Sumner was to open with a direct at- 
tack upon the President, but the report gave little idea of the personal bitterness 
of that assault. The speech was prepared with the Senator’s usual care, and in 
its rhetoric, its declamation, and its dramatic effect, was equal to his ablest ef- 
forts. In its logic, its statistics, and its taste, it was inferior to the ordinary 
speeches of the Senate. He denounced the resolution as committing Congress 
to a “danee of blood,” as a “ new step in a measure of violence,” and as a “new 
stage in the long-drawn machination.” He styled President Baez and Minister 
Fabens “political jockeys.” He appealed to the Vice-President to counsel 
the Executive not to follow the example of Franklin Pierce, James Buchanan, 
and Andrew Johnson. He accused him of menacing Hayti, and of an attempt 
to exercise war powers without the authority of Congress. 

And what was the President’s offence which provoked this fierce resentment ? 
The exercise of a constitutional privilege in submitting to the Senate a treaty 
and not withdrawing it at the request of its enemies. 

A philosophical spectator created no little amusement by remarking to his 
friends that the Senator’s course reminded him of the conduct of a certain boy 
toward his little brother, who cried out, while they were playing in a room, 
‘: Mamma, come and make Freddy behave. Every time I hit him over the head 
with this mallet he cries.” 

Before the Senator finished he found that his uncalled-for attack had aroused 
the indignation and provoked the resentment of almost the entire strength of the 
Republican side of the house. As suddenly as rose the warriors of Clan Alpine 
an army of giants in debate sprang to the defence of aninsulted chief. The Sen- 
ate, by a decided vote, refused to adjourn until the battle was fought out ; and now 
began a night session unparalleled in the history of the Senate. That chamber 
has seen many a bitter strife, but it has generally been a contest between man 
and man, or the encounter of opposing parties. Now it witnessed the sight of 
nearly all the speaking talent of a party drawn up against one who professed the 
same political faith. One after the other swords were drawn by men trained to 
cut and thrust, and who had tierce and carte at their finger ends. There was 
Morton, with his clear logic and ready powers of debate; Nye, with his keen sa- 
tire; Chandler, with his sledge-hammer blows and “ pungent but not unparlia- 
mentary” speech; Conkling, with his towering eloquence and crushing invec- 
tive, whose friends thought he had “struck his best gait” that night. There 
was Edmunds, too, with his exhaustive argument, pertinent inquiries, and witty 
rejoinders. Harlan and Williams, and Pomeroy and Carpenter, and many oth- 
ers rallied to the support of the Administration. When the final vote was taken 
at daylight the resolution triumphed by a vote of 32 to 9,*but five Republicans 
voting in the negative. 
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The contest was now carried to the House of Representatives, where the 
resolution was taken in charge by Mr. Orth of Indiana, Here occurred a sin- 
gular instance of political proselytism. The Democratic members of the Senate 
had manifested their opposition to the measure merely by their votes; but in the 
House a Democratic caucus was held, in which it was formally decided to oppose 
the annexation in a body. This was a direct renunciation of their long-estab- 
lished political principles, and a repudiation of the most sacred traditions of their 
party. After an active debate, in which the speeches were marked on both sides 
with great good taste and the absence of disagreeable personalities, the resolu- 
tion was carried on the roth of January, just one year from the day the treaty 
was presented to the Senate. The vote stood 123 to 63, only six Republicans 
voting in the negative. 

As it had received an amendment providing that the resolution should not 
be understood as committing Congress to annexation, it had to be returned to 
the Senate. Here the opposition again adopted the tactics of delay, and con- 
sumed a portion of two days in speaking and offering amendments. Senator 
Schurz delivered the ablest speech against the measure, which derived additional 
weight from the absence of personalities. When the final vote was taken, on 
the 11th of January, all opposition was withdrawn, and each of the fifty-seven 
Senators voted in the affirmative. Thus was fought and won the leading Ad- 
ministration triumph of the Forty-first Congress. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts had in the mean time offered a resolution calling upon the President for 
every document and every item of information in his possession in relation to 
San Domingo. 

He appeared anxious to obtain everything there was in relation to that coun- 
try except the island itself’ The resolution was intended as a sort of drag-net, 
to catch anything that might have heretofore escaped. The Secretary of State, 
who never fights without reserves, now discharged the full contents of his pig- 
eon-holes with such deadly effect that if there was any life left in the opposition 
this last solid shot of 116 printed pages has inflicted a death-blow. One curi- 
ous scrap of history which the answer to this resolution furnishes is the infor- 
mation that the Haytian Minister at Washington wrote a letter to the Secretary 
of State, in which he committed a singular breach of good taste and etiquette in 
criticising the President’s message, and that this letter was called for by the 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations several hours before it reached 
the Department of State. 

The delicate task now devolved upon the President of appointing the com- 
mission. There were plenty of capable men, but some had already committed 
themselves in regard to the subject, and some might not be willing to undertake 
the arduous task which the resolution imposed. The naming of three commis- 
sioners seemed to point to three elements of society—the political, the scientific, 
and the religious or philanthropic. As the enemies of the treaty had contended 
that the founders of the Republican party were opposed to it, the father fo the 
party, if not the grandfather, was selected in the person of stanch old Ben 
Wade. It was said, too, that the original Abolitionists of Massachusetts were 
hostile to annexation, and particularly the intimate friendsof Mr. Sumner. Dr. 
Samuel G. Howe, of Boston, was therefore named. That New York, with her 
great commercial metropolis, should be represented, was but fair, and Andrew D. 
White, formerly a State Senator and now President of Cornell University, was 
asked to join the commission. General Franz Sigel, being familiar with several 
modern languages, was appointed secretary, but declined, after reading the res- 
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olution, on account of -his want of fluency in speaking Spanish. Judge A. A. 
Burton, of Kentucky, formerly our Minister at Bogota, was then selected. His 
literary attainments and familiarity with the South American dialect of the 
Spanish renders him a valuable acquisition to the commission. _Mr. White and 
Dr. Howe, in addition to their other accomplishments, both speak Spanish. 
But the circumstance upon which the President has the greatest reason to con- 
gratulate himself is the fact that the personal veracity of these gentlemen is be- 
yond all dispute, and whatever any one of them may say will be implicitly be- 
lieved throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

At the request of the Executive, General Sigel and Frederick Douglass ac- 
companied the expedition, so that both the German and the colored races might 
be represented. The commission was accompanied by acorps of phonographers, 
botanists, mineralogists, geologists, and correspondents. Two only of these 
gentlemen named saw the President before sailing, Mr. Wade and Mr. White. 
The only instructions given were a copy of the resolution of Congress and 
directions to let their own judgments guide them as to the length of time to be 
spent in the investigation. The United States frigate Tennessee had been held 
in readiness at New York, and as she weighed anchor on the 17th of January a 
host of friends bade a God speed them on their voyage and a God bless them in 
their work. 

Their report will be eagerly awaited by the people of two nations. Should 
it be adverse, no statesman would be wise in agitatingthe subject again. Should 
it be favorable, the annexation of San Domingo may be looked upon as a reality. 
The garden isle will enter the Federal Union, bearing as an oblation the rich 
products of her forests, mines, and soil ; America will receive the grateful bene- 
dictions of rescued people, and the greatest and the least of republics will be- 


come one, AMERICUS. 








TIRED. 


D™ God, I am so weary with it all, 

I fain would rest me for a little space. 

is there no great rock where the shadows fall, 
Where I may cast me down and hide my face ? 


I work and strive, sore burdened and afraid. 
The road is flinty, and the way is long ; 

And the weak staff whereby my steps are staid, 
Bends like a reed when bitter winds are strong. 


The lofty thought proves fruitless in the deed, 
The prize I toil for seems a glittering lie; 
There is no comfort for the present need, 
No guerdon promised for futurity. 


I shrink in terror from the endless task, 
I look with horror on the barren land, 
And ask as only hopeless hearts can ask, 
The meaning of my days to understand. 
Mary L. RItTer. 
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LETTER IL 
From Mr. Murray Howard to his friend, Mr. Fulian 

Somers. 

—— Hore, August 2, 186—. 

DEAR JULE: Don’t come. I assure you 
it won’t pay. I scarcely manage to en- 
joy myself, but you would be dolefully out 
of place, it is very certain. 

I haven’t been your admirer ever since 
your superior scholarship used to help me 
through my Virgil lessons in the old school 
days, not to feel convinced now that you 
would languish miserably in such an atmos- 
phere as this. 

It is quite laughable to fancy you, old 
fellow, bringing the classic simplicity of your 
manners and costume among so much falsity 
and pretentiousness as one is apt to find 
here. How nervous you would get if any 
of our prattling, gushing belles should at- 
tempt what is called the flirtations with you ! 
But I don’t think they would even condescend 
to notice you at all, my friend; none of the 
We have 


acknowledged charmers, I mean. 
a few curious vestiges of a forgotten age 
that still hug the delusions of youth ; poor 
creatures with melancholy collar-bones and 


simpers that are like nightmares. These 
would very probably flirt with the ghosts of 
their great grandfathers if any such ghastly 
going-on were possible ; and if you “ piaz- 
za’d” one of them for an hour, or went and 
sat on the rocks with one of them, there is 
every reason to believe that your name 
would be mentioned in grateful prayer, just 
before the happy virgin blew out her bedroom 
candle. But the reigning beauties of the ho- 
tel (which, by the way, prides itself on being 
more “select” this season than ever before) 
would probably snub you for the first piece of 
embodied male flippancy that might whisper 
them to go away and leave you. They have 
their favorites, these vapid little darlings ; 
but for all that they will endure with lovely, 
social fortitude the society of almost any 
one who is “met out.” Not to be met out 
is, in their code of manners, the synonym of 
not to be noticed. You may speak pearls 
of wisdom and diamonds of wit, but such 
precious language is quite worthless to them 
provided everybody doesn’t know vu and 
you don’t go everywhere. Imagine some 


silly blond-whiskered swell actually being 
preferred to my grave-eyed, broad-browed 
Julian! It were sacrilege. 

No, Jule, I repeat it, don’t come here. 
Go to a place where there is a quiet board- 
ing-house full of sociable people, and where 
everything is sweetly bucolic, and where you 
can take long walks without having four-in- 
hands dash past you, marring the peaceful 
country landscape and jarring your sensitive 
nerves, 

Go where there is fresh milk and fresh 
butter and tranquillity. Find, if you choose, 
some pleasant seaside spot for your fortnight 
of vacation; but don’t let it be one haunted 
like that which my window overlooks while 
I write, with syrens in panier and chignon. 
What I have acquired a morbid love for you 
would revolt from. I congratulate you 
on the possession of healthy, natural tastes. 
Keep them unvitiated till you die. 

I can imagine how you have got thus far 
in my letter and are reading the rest with 
lifted eyebrows and other facial signs of 
amazement. Doubtless you consider it very 
odd that I should speak with such cynical 
contempt about a life which I have volunta- 
rily chosen, and from which, provided I 
weary of it, escape is so easy. My dear 
Jule, I shan’t draw any such commonplace 
comparisons to my present state as those of 
the drunkard and the opiumeater. Perhaps 
even those would be but vaguely compre- 
hensible to a man of your well-ordered tem- 
perament. Yet, if it is possible for you to 
understand how a fellow may become bored 
to death with a certain style of living, and 
from sheer mental inertia cling to it day after 
day, you may then form some idea of my 
situation, 

Most of my friends would be vastly sur- 
prised to learn that I was anything like 
distrait just at present. I own the prettiest 
horses and the nicest wagon of anybody at 
the hotel; I am fortunate enough to have 
had parents who years ago made themselves 
well known in fashionable circles; I am 
eligible to the extent of an undisputed thirty 
thousand a year ; I am not at all bad look- 
ing; I have legions of devoted male friends 
who are flattered if I take their arm before 
numerous observers, and who laugh with 

wee. 
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undiscriminating good humor at my worst 
and best jokes; I am quite supreme and 
infallible in a certain department of young 
womanhood ; and, briefly, I am as success- 
ful in my humbler cis-Atlantic way as any 
one of Quida’s most admired heroes. (You 
den’t read Ouida, by the bye? No, Iam 
sure you do not.) 

Please don’t look disgusted when you 
hear that in spite of all my reasons for being 
perfectly happy, I am so jaded with the very 
pleasures that are to be gleaned from these 
sources just mentioned that I long ardently 
for a new sensation. People are altogether 
too civil to me. They make me walk on 
roses, but roses from which the least sug- 
gestion of a thorn has been stripped. When 
I give advice everybody takes it. When I 
snub there is no retaliation. I can be scan- 
dalously rude to girls, and they bear the af- 
front with a fortitude and meekness that is 
shocking to iy own sense of justice. 

Only last night I had positively engaged 
myself to a certain young lady for the Ger- 
man, and after deliberately absenting myself 
from the ballroom throughout the whole 
evening was met this morning with nothing 
more severe than a little coquettish frown, a 
lifted finger and—“ You horrid man. I’ve 
a great mind to be very, very angry with 
you.” 

A feeling of deep gratification might at- 
tend so much social! privilege, if only I had 
it in my power to assert that the place I hold 
was one for which I was at all indebted to 
my own exertions or one to which peculiar 
qualities gave me this right of prominence. 
But I am too well aware that the worship- 
pers bow down merely to those worldly con- 
ditions which have combined to make my 
standing what it is at present. 

Allow that I am good-looking ; allow that 
I have the art of pleasing most men and 
women with my society ; and, allowing this, 
take from me the name I bear and the for- 
tune I possess. Ah, Julian, in that case I 
fancy there would have been something se- 
verer than the coquettish frown and the lift- 
ed finger mentioned a few lines above. 

It is this thought that embitters me wo- 
fully sometimes, and sometimes drives me 
to use with reckless disregard of consequence 
what power I hold. 

When I cast etiquette most completely to 
the winds it is safe te say that I have just 
been feeling most plainly the utter falsehood 
which surrounds my position. 

And now, to tell you of a circumstance 
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that occurred yesterday, partly to prove 
what I have written no ridiculous boast, 
and partly to inform you that my longing 
for a new sensation is likely to be satisfied : 
Two of my friends—nice enough fellows 
in their way, for all that their chief daily oc- 
cupation is the graceful performance of 
nothing in particular—have recently made a 
rather curious wager which concerns my- 
self. One has bet the other that if I select 
from among the present occupants of the 
hotel any young lady who has until now 
been treated with a general male indiffer- 
ence, not to say avoidance, and extend to- 
ward her, during the space of three weeks, 
all the devoted attention I am capable of 
showing, this same young lady will have be- 
come at the end of that time a prominent 
belle, and will number her followers by the 
scores, 

Of course there are to be such modifying 
conditions to the wager as the youth of the 
lady selected and her lack of any positive 
personal ugliness. For the rest I am to 
make her the fashion, and society is to dis- 
cover whatever hidden graces my caprice of 
courtesy may show forth. 

Before sitting down to this letter I had 
given my consent to the proposition, and by 
this afternoon a list of names will be sub- 
mitted to me, from which I shall have the 
choice of one. Who my future inamorata 
is to be Iam as yet in profound ignorance. 

Perhaps I shall become desperately tired 
of the little game before it is played to the 
end, as the chances are very strongly in fa- 
vor of the new character which I am about 
to assume proving wearisome enough. But 
doubtless my sole reason for undertaking 
what is likely to result so disagreeably is a 
curiosity to learn whether the puppet- 
strings are as completely in my hands as 
one of these friends would have me believe, 
It may be that the skepticism of the other 
friend, on this same point, acts as a vanity- 
prick. ; 

Explain my motive howsoever you will, 
Julian. Say, if you please, that I have 
reached satiety among the charms of ac- 
knowledged social goddesses, and am now 
roving off among vulgar mortals in search 
of change. Les extremes, you know, and all 
that. 

How far delectable may prove my “ fresh 
field and pastures new” perhaps you will 
have some anxiety to hear; you who have 
always sympathized with my follies after a 
style of condescension truly remarkable. 
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But then I read your heavy scientific arti- 
cles whenever you write them for the maga- 
zines, don’t 1? There is a kind of odd re- 
ciprocity between us, after all. Promise to 
send me your last “fairy-tale of science,” 


old fellow, as soon as it is printed, and I . 


will retarn the civility with an account of 
which friend is likely to pocket a certain 
wager before August is ended. 

Meanwhile, repeating my advice on the 
subject of where to spend your vaeation, be 


assured that I am sincerely yours, 
MURRAY. 


LETTER II. 
From Miss Ellen Story to her mother. 
—— HoreL, August 4, 186—. 

You OLp Dartinc: I cried for nearly 
ten minutes over your last letter. It would 
have been much pleasanter reading if you 
hadn’t tried to hide the fact of your loneli- 
ness and then made it perfectly clear by 
such sentences as “ Don’t worry yourself at 
all about me, Elly,” or “ Have a nice time 
and believe that I am getting along very 
comfortably without you.” I am just sure 
that you are half dying to see me and that 
you yearn for the first of September misera- 
bly enough. Please don’t deny this in your 
next letter. If my supposition is a wrong 
one let me enjoy it all the same. Let me 
think that you wake up in the morning with 
a sad conviction that there is nobody fast 
asleep at your side whom it requires pinches 
to rouse into a respectful notice of the first 
breakfast bell ; that after rising you wonder 
feebly how your back-hair is ever to be made 
presentable, without my assistance, for the 
eyes of dressy little Mrs. Miggles and all 
the rest of those horrid people (by the by, 
we must manage to find another boarding- 
house when I come home) ; that during the 
morning Mrs. Miggles, attired in her last 
appalling wrapper, “drops in” and bores 
you terribly, and you wish, behind your 
mask of amiability, that I was only there to 
manage the little nuisance for you; that 
after dinner you sew in pensive solitude ; 
that through the long twilight you take a 
quiet walk somewhere, thinking how you 
shall never get used to such walks without 
my companionship, and how shop-windows 
are no longer shop-windows, now I am ab- 
sent; and finally that you miss me dread- 
fully after tea, when you have to strain your 
dear old eyes over the evening paper Mis. 
Doosenbury lends us, and haven’t my elo- 
cution to deal with the latest robbery or 
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murder. Oh, mother, let me believe all 
this, for I take a kind of iugubrious comfort 
in so believing. 

I smiled scornfully through my tears on 
reaching the passage in which you take for 
granted that I am having a nice time. If I 
were not at all homesick (and our “third- 
story back” does deserve the name of home, 
notwithstanding its shabbiness), anything in 
any wise different from the “society where 
none intrudes,” would be the only sort of 
society that is likely to give me an atom of 
pleasure, even in this crowded hotel. The 
people who notice me are people whom I 
don’t particularly like, finding, as a general 
rule, the sand and the sea-breezes much 
preferable to their company. But the peo- 
ple who never seem to be aware of my ex- 
istence form quite an enormous majority, I 
can assure you. In my last letter I wrote 
you what a fashionable place this is, and how 
splendidly the girls dress, many of them far 
eclipsing Bessie’s superb wardrode. Well, 


mother, it isn’t at all probable, as your com- 
mon sense will teach you, that a nobody like 
me, with some timidly-trimmed muslins and 
a few unimportant calicoes, can be more 
than a little worthless mis’ amid so much 
grandeur and elegance. 

In spite of my nieceship to aunt Margaret 


and my cousinship to Bessie, I hold a place 
very slightly above the maid of either. Aunt 
Margaret is quite amiable, but has her old 
way of showing tiny glimpses of the sharp 
nail under the velvet paw. Every day since 
our arrival she has given me some little su- 
gared pill to swallow, in the shape of a hint, 
spoken with the characteristic sweet tones, 
about her kindness in having brought me 
here. It never seems to strike her that I 
cannot get along very nicely all alone by 
myself while she and Bessie display their 
glories of costume to admiring eyes ; and, 
on the whole, she judges correctly enough. 
I do get along very nicely all alone by my- 
self. 

This vigorous, energetic air has put new 
life into my veins, and already I have so 
healthy a color that you would be aston- 
ished to see it. Of course you have not 
forgotten what a positive passion my love 
for the sea amounts to. Well, I pass whole 
hours in watching the long lines of massive 
billows form and break, form and break, 
with their strange, arrogant monotony, 
which fascinates one the more one listens to 
it. I don’t think it fascinates many of the 
dainty belles who leave microscopic prints 
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of their boot-heels in the damp sand, while 
they saunter along with their white parasols 
and their never-read novel, letting the very 
devoted gentlemen who saunter at their sides 
lean over them in attitudes which certain 
prudish folk might condemn as too lover- 
like. I think that it wouldn’t matter very 
much to these beribboned promenaders if 
Old Ocean were not singing his sublime song 
so near thtm, and that they would willingly 
dispense with his society altogether rather 
than sacrifice a single charm of curl, rose- 
bud, or ear-ring. But I, who have no de- 
voted gentleman except such inferior com- 
panions as my “Keats” or my “ Brown- 
ing,” can divide attention between these and 
the sea that I am so fond of. And what 
mockery I have learned to hear in the roar 
of its breakers !—what disdain of the folly, 
and vanity, and empty pretence that suns it- 
self so often along these sands ! 

Having brought my letter to the border- 
land of something very like a sermon, it is 
about time that I left generalities and at- 
tempted an unvarnished tale of how I spend 
the day here. 

In the morning I usually am dressed an 
hour before breakfast. One half hour I 


spend down among the rocks, and the re- 
maining half hour is spent in Bessie’s room 


arranging her hair. You know what a ca- 
pricious girl Bessie is ; she has lately taken 
a fancy that Katrine, the maid, cannot ap- 
proach my skill in a certain kind of hair- 
dressing. I haven’t been absolutely asked 
to fill Katrine’s place, but it is very evident 
that Bessie desires me to do so, and conse- 
quently I knock at her door every morning 
a little before half-past eight. After break- 
fast I pass my time in watching the people 
on the piazza—their dresses, their behavior, 
and lots of other things about them that af- 
ford entertainment Later I take my glori- 
ous sea-bath, quite alone, as Aunt Margaret 
and Bessie never bathe, 

Since the description I gave you of my 
first bath I have grown much braver, 
though not at all disobedient of your under- 
lined cautions. It is apt to be very near 
dinner time wher I have reached my room 
and dressed myself. Aunt Margaret and 
Bessie are usually quite affable during din- 
ner, unless their morning enjoyments have 
wearied them too greatly. As for Bessie, 
there is often good reason for her to be 
wearied by two o’clock, as she frequently 
dances in the ballroom throughout the 
whole morning. I watch her, now and then, 
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from the piazza windows—enviously, I ad- 
mit. You will agree that there is a great 
deal of dance in my temperament, mother, 
when you recollect what a romp and hoyden 
I used to be asa child. I am quite sure 
that I could dance as gracefully as Bessie or 
any of her companions, after a trial or two. 
Their step is a kind of slow, gliding waltz- 
step, that looks very easy to catch. I have 
noticed, by the way, that Bessie’s principal 
partner is a tall, handsome man, with an 
oval face and a slight blond moustache. I 
think Aunt Margaret said that his name 
was Howard, when I asked her the other 
day. He adopts a very devoted manner to- 
ward Bessie, though this may mean nothing 
at all matrimonial. Lover-like behavior 
seems to be recognized as perfectly proper 
here—judging, at least, from outward ap- 
pearances—five minutes or so after introduc- 


tion. 
I usually spend my whole afternoon down 


on the shore, while Aunt Margaret and 
Bessie take a nap to strengthen them for 
the exertion of their evening drive. Aunt 
Margaret seldom asks me to accompany 
her, and such invitations are only extended 
when nobody else occupies a seat in her car- 
riage. Bessie almost invariably is driven 
out by some friend, and this friend is apt very 
often to be a gentleman. Some of the gen- 
tlemen here have such exquisite turnouts, 
mother! I think Mr. Howard's the nicest 
of all of them. He seems very fond of ask- 
ing Bessie to throne herself on the stately 
front seat at his side, while a bolt-upright 
coachman sits with folded arms behind 
them, looking as though he had lately seen 
Medusa’s head and as though he-couldn’t 
wink an eyelid if you offered him a fortune. 

My evenings are usually spent either in 
watching the dancers in the ballroom or in 
walking the piazza. Sometimes certain la- 
dies speak to me and are very civil, but they 
are always of the sort that have some disa- 
greeable, old-maidish manner, or some sim- 
ilar peculiarity that makes me think other 
people have avoided them and they are 
merely consoling themselves with me for 
this reason. 

Perhaps such thoughts are very wicked in- 
deed, and perhaps I ought not to envy the 
merrymakers from whom I am shut out ; 
you will probably write me an affirmative to 
both of these siggestions, mother. 

A curious feature of my envy, by the way, 
is that I am so fond of mentally denouncing 
Bessie and her gay companions as flippant 
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and frivolous, and telling myself that I de- 
spise their stupid vanities, But this is all 
sheer humbug, I candidly confess, and at 
heart I long to be one of the despised 
throng. Their beaux, and their dresses, and 
their laughter, and their dancing appeal to 
the youth in my veins, I suppose, and 
charm me with irresistible charm. 

Then, too, I’m a woman ; and one or two 
of the girls have admirers that are down- 
right Apollos. I don’t want to appear 
vapid and schoolgirlish, but it’s the honest 
truth that I never exactly knew what grace- 
ful or handsome men were till I came here 
and saw three or four specimens of male 
beauty and grace whose names I would 
mention if I were sure you wouldn’t tease 
me about them when I got home. 

I don’t allude to Bessie’s admirer, Mr. 
Howard, though he is certainly a very well- 
favored person to look upon, Aunt Marga- 
ret, by the way, seems delighted with the 
attention he bestows on Bessie. He seems 
very rich, and powerful in a social way. 
You know much more about those matters 
than Ido, Isn’t the name rather an old one? 


I don’t want to end my letter with a 
grumble at the way my aunt and my cousin 
behave to me, but it is hard, after having 
told you of the utter neglect with which I 


am treated, to restrain a comment or two 
concerning the selfishness that causes such 
neglect. Ought I, however, to use the word 
selfishness or the word snobbery ? 

Doubtless a little of both enters into tl eir 
motive for so completely ignoring my cli.im 
upon their courtesy. 

And yet Aunt Margaret is very probably 
convinced that I have not the least right to 
expect anything more civil at her own and 
her daughter’s hands than the amiable in- 
difference which I receive. My hotel bill is 
paid punctually, I am allowed to benefit 
myself with as much sea air as my lungs 
may accommodate, and I am known to 
whatever curious person inquires my name 
as “Miss Story, a niece of Mrs, Elliott,” 

As I write now by my open window the 
fresh breeze and the lovely morning sea 
make it sinful to feel unhappy. Aunt Mar- 
garet and Bessie, whom I told at breakfast 
that I was going to write you, both send 
their love. In ten minutes from now I shall 
be down in one of the bathing-houses pre- 
paring for my divine bath. 

Oh, mother, don’t you envy me? No, by 
the by, of course you don’t, timid old dear 
that you are. 
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The tide is glorious this morning, and 

you know how disobliging it and time are, 

according to the adage. So I must hurry 

down to the shore with all expedition, after 
telling you that I am, with loads of love, 
ELLY, 

P. S. (added two hours later)—Since I 
wrote those last words I haven't taken any 
bath, mother, though it was then about 
eleven o'clock, and it is now after one. 
Such an odd thing has happened! I had 
sealed and directed this letter, but the little 
story I have totell has made me sacrifice an 
envelope to the addition of the present post- 
script. 

As I passed out upon the piazza this 
morning I was ear-ringless, and collarless, 
and cuffless; but I had become so firmly 
convinced of late that my personal appear- 
ance was thought beneath notice, not to say 
criticism, and had found it so much pleas- 
anter to visit the beach in comfortable dés- 
habillé, that when a certain old-maidish Miss 
Cartwright approached me with the evident 
intention of saying something civil, I was 
troubled by no embarrassment whatever be- 
cause of my missing ornaments, Miss 
Cartwright is herself a rather dressy person, 
by the way. She was arranging what might 
have been an insecure curl as she began 
speaking. Her manly, aquiline nose, and 
some dozens or so of quite conspicuous 
freckles make the curls that she is fond of 
wearing seem curiously inappropriate. 

“Where are you going, Miss Story?” 
she asked, with odd abruptness. “Not 
bathing, I hope.” 

“Yes,” I said, “ bathing.” 

She gave a little unaccountable giggle. 
“My dear, I’m very sorry. Of course you 
don't feel presentable enough to have me in- 
troduce Mr. Howard; and ht has asked for 
an introduction,” 

I grew wide-eyed with amazement. 
me, Miss.Cartwright !” 

“ He’s waiting there at the further end of 
the piazza. Don’t you see that little red- 
haired Winslow girl trying to entertain and 
detain him, both together, with all her wits ? 
She won’t succeed, however. He intends 
being introduced to you this morning, and 
has sent me in search of you.” 

My cheeks had begun to burn, “It’s 
very strange,” I murmured. “ You know, 
Miss Cartwright, that I’m a sort of nobody 
here in the hotel. Perhaps there has been 
some mistake.” 

“ None whatever, my dear.” 


“ To 


Miss Cart- 
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wright took one of my hands between both 
of hers and commenced patting it quite af- 
fectionately. ‘ He wanted me to ask you if 
you would let him be introduced; but of 
course such a question is unnecessary, Girls 
are not usually unwilling to know such a 
gaan as he is,” 

“Is he so very splendid, Miss Cartwright ? 
I think I shall be different from most girls 
and decline knowing him,”’ 

My hand was dropped suddenly; Miss 
Cartwright looked stupefied, “Refuse to 
know Murray Howard!”’ she at length ex- 
claimed, 

“ Not so loudly,”’ I said. 
you,”’ 

“Tt is perfectly monstrous,’’ she went on, 
in lowered tones, “Are you aware whom 
vou are treating with such discourtesy.” 

“ Some fearful aristocrat, I daresay,” was 
my rather nervous answer, “I don’t mean 
it for discourtesy, Miss Cartwright. He 
won't like me after he knows me,” 

“ Nonsense !’’ was the sharp-spoken re- 
ply. “ Promise me that you will run up- 
stairs and put on your collar, and I will 
have him waiting here in the hall by the 
time you come down again, Go, now, with- 
out any delay, Gracious! I'd offend him 


“ He will hear 


mortally by carrying such an insolent mes- 


sage as your refusal to know him!” 

She almost pushed me into the house, 
My heart beat very fast, mother, as I hur- 
ried up-stairs. While dressing myself I 
was in a sort of bewildered whirl, saying to 
my own thoughts over and over again: 
“ What canitallmean?” It is unnecessary 
to add that I discovered no satisfactory an- 
swer to the question, 

My toilet took me a remarkably short 
time, though I exchanged my calico with 
the lilac sprays for one of my plain white 
muslins, and tied a green ribbon at my 
throat ; green, you know, is so becoming to 
my queer-colored hair, I trembled a little 
when I was all ready to go down-stairs 
again, I had always seen him far off, as it 
were, and now he was to be close at my 
side. You will please remember, by the 
way, that this Mr, Howard is the gentle- 
man whom I spoke of as Bessie’s admirer. 

Before leaving my room, mother, I took a 
final stare at myself in the glass, I can’t 
say that I was at all pleased with my ap- 
pearance, notwithstanding the green ribbon. 
I found it very hard to understand how any- 
body who liked Bessie’s looks could have 
discovered the least attraction in mine. 
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My stare resulted, however, in a little thrill 
of silent gratitude that nature hadn't alto- 
gether disdained me, as far as concerned 
the bestowal of nice teeth and a fresh com- 
plexion, You will recollect, don’t you, that I 
have never been at all satisfied with my 
eyes? 

After the stare was ended I marched 
straight down into the hall, He was there 
with Miss Cartwright, who presented us to 
each other and glided away soon afterward, 
as though she had accomplished some angelic 
mission to the utmost and was needed no 
longer. 

Oh, mother, it was all a great deal nicer 
than I had expected to find it! Sea-bath- 
ing is very pleasant, but I can recall my 
sacrificed bath with not the slightest feeling 
of regret. 

For a few moments after Miss Cart- 
wright’s departure I was conscious of be- 
having very awkwardly indeed, But al- 
most by imperceptible degrees the awk- 
wardness wore away, and I found myself 
talking and listening with the serenity that 
would not have disgraced a Récamier, No 
sane girl could do anything but like Mr. 
Howard. I suppose the stale old word 
“ charming ’’ might be applied to him with 
thorough pertinence, Anyhow, I know of 
no better word for suggesting how he makes 
you feel toward him, faults and all. 

My postscript is already so gigantic that 
perhaps I had better not go into the details 
of our two hours’ conversation, He de- 
clares positively that he has been struck 
with a “nameless something” in my ap- 
pearance, and for this reason has wanted to 
know me. 

Don’t you feel proud, mother, to learn: 
that your daughter has a nameless some- 
thing? 

In the way of neat little compliments and 
a generally devoted manner his treatment 
seems absurd to one as unfamiliar as I am 
with anything like deference and gallantry, 
I felt all the time we were talking together 
very much as Cinderella may have felt while 
the Prince was paying his marked attentions, 
you know—as if my happiness was of a 
very temporary sort, and twelve clock- 
strokes were quite able to dissolve it com- 
pletely. 

Our one interview, however, doesn’t 
seem to have disillusionized him. He has 
made me promise that I will take a walk 
with him this afternoon and return in time 
for a drive in that lovely carriage of his— 
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the one in which I mentioned his having 
taken Bessie out. I am dreadfully afraid 
that both Bessie and Aunt Margaret will not 
be gratified at the odd turn affairs have taken. 

But whether they like it or not, mother, I 
am determined to accept what the gods 
have chosen to provide in the shape of male 
society, and treat both with just an invul- 
nerable amiability, no matter how aggres- 
sive they may become. If they finaliy con- 
clude to send me home I can only hope that 
Mr. Howard will be kind enough to follow 
me, and so tip my departure with a nice re- 
vengeful sting. 

I have just seen Bessie, by the way, and 
suppose that these speculations of mine are 
the result of a certain mixture of surprise and 
coolness that marked her manner while 
speaking to me. Her only allusion to my 
two hours in Mr. Howard’s company was : 

“You seem to have found quite an ad- 
mirer, Ellen.” 

For answer I put a “yes” between two 
deprecating little coos. 

The girl will be furious at me by this 
evening ; of that fact I am confident. 

I haven’t the least doubt that the news 
of Mr. Howard’s latest caprice in the shape 
of casting his social and intellectual pearls 
before so unworthy a creature as 1yself 
has already become hotel talk. I shall 
probably be noticed a great deal at dinner, 
Perhaps the other beaux of the hotel will 
follow their leader’s example (he is, in a 
certain sense, their leader) and flock round 
me multitudinously, 

That would be a very dizzy social pinna- 
cle, wouldn’t it, for a poor thing with noth- 
ing grander to wear than two silks and a 
few white muslins ? 

Well, old deary, if I get to be a belle I'll 
write to you graphically just how it feels, 
Meanwhile, please have no fears on the sub- 
ject of my losing my head or heart either. 
This change of fortune has been sudden, but 
for all that I am quite able to meet it with 
equanimity. And if I am sent home sud- 
denly some day you must believe that it is 
all Aunt Margaret’s fault. 

Was there ever so absurd a postscript as 
this ? ELLY, 


LETTER III. 
From Miss Milly Meredith to her friend, Miss 
Emily Rogers. 
Ilore1, August 16, 186—, 
And now, my dear Emily, let me conclude 
what I am afraid you have found a very 
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tame sort of letter, by telling you the newest 
whim in which it has pleased Murray Howard 
to indulge. 

You have met, of course, that Bessie 
Elliott who came out last winter and had 
such a success, Well, she is up here, as I 
think I forgot to tell you, with her mother 
and a cousin named Ellen Story, whom 
nobody ever heard of until about ten days 
ago. Murray, according to his customary 
style, had selected soon after his arrival one 
girl to whom he made himself conspicuously 
devoted, and this girl happened to be Bessie 
Elliott. But suddenly, without the least 
evidence of a reason for so doing, he has 
transferred his attentions to none other than 
Bessie’s obscure cousin, Miss Story, and has 
succeeded in making her, if not exactly “the 
comet of a seascn,” something very nearly 
as noticeable. 

I can’t tell you how his behavior has 
surprised everybody, Scarcely a person in 
the hotel knew of this girl’s existence until 
Murray made up his mind to transform her 
into a belle. Theysay that she used to take 
solitary walks on the beach, and read poetry 
alone on the rocks, and do all kinds of queer 
things before her good fortune began. As 
for anything Tike entering the ballroom at 
night or being’spoken to by a single person 
worth knowing, the poor thing was entirely 
shut out from such privileges. Now, how- 
ever, she is actually deluged with attention, 
and is taken to drive every afternoon, and 
has some man (though generally Murray 
Howard) to follow her wherever she goes, 
and on the whole enjoys herself more than 
any girl in the house. 

Fancy what a change it is from being 
amiably ignored by her fashionable aunt and 
cousin, to being universally courted as the 
probable future wife of Murray Howard. 

Yes, my dear, I repeat the statement, 
though it has perhaps amazed you terribly ; 
the general impression is that Murray is at 
last serious. Some people assert that he 
is merely trying to pique Bessie Elliott ; but 
this must of course be absurd. It is perfectly 
well known that Bessie has never done a 
thing to offend him, and that she would 
give a finger to call herself Mrs. Howard. 
No; though I have termed it a whim, there 
seems every reason to state that it is pre- 
cisely the opposite of a whim. Murray 
Howard has fallen in love, and intends to 
make his set swallow the pill that he is 
gilding for them. 

I myself know Miss Story but slightly, 
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and am not prepared to tell you whether 
there is any truth in the prevailing opinion 
that her manners are fresh and winning and 
delightful. It is my honest conviction, 
Emily dear, that Murray Howard could 
make this hotel say very much the same 
thing about an ex-chambermaid, provided 
he tried hard enough, 

Miss Story certainly isn’t a beauty, though 
Murray has more than one follower who 
would be brazen to the extent of contradict- 
ing my criticism, 

In the first place, her eyes are a curious 
sort of no-color, with an odd, near-sighted 
look that no well-balanced mind could con- 
sider pretty. Then she has a rather common- 
piace nose and a mouth that is incontroverti- 
bly large. Her hair is a pale, lustreless yel- 
low, without a suggestion of golden ; in short 
the most uninteresting kind of blond. Not 
to be too explicit, she arranges it totally out 
of fashion, I suppose her figure is what 
men call good, and she certainly has nice 
feet, though her hands, in spite of their 
whiteness, look perfectly capable of six and 
three-quarters, 

As for her dressing, it’s simply milk- 
maidish, The best garment she possesses 


is a rather flimsy black silk, but her fond- 
ness for the plainest sort of white muslins 


seems to have assumed a chronic form, and 
is explainable, I imagine, by the fact of her 
extreme poverty. Everybody allows that 
she is awfully poor and that her aunt, Mrs 
Elliott, is paying her board bill. ‘The EIli- 
otts appear to be very much pleased by her 
sudden popularity; they are doubtless 
clever enough to see that anything like a 
show of disfavor would subject them to all 
manner of ridicule, But I question whether 
mother and daughter are not inwardly dis- 
gusted at the present turn of affairs, She 
has simply “cut out” Bessie, There’s no 
other way of expressing what she has done. 


I have written you a perfect manuscript 
in the shape of a letter, and I shall expect 
to receive an appreciative reply. 

Eddy Vandevoort reached here yesterday, 
and says that you and Kate are fearfully gay 
at Sharon. 

Write me, please, all about the Philadel- 
phia widower who is being so devoted. 
Eddy has told me a great deal, but then I 
always take what he says with an immense 
grain of salt. He has asked me to go driv- 
ing, by the way, and there is only a half-hour 
left for me to dress in, 
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With a sweet consciousness of having 
done my duty in sending you every atom of 
available news, believe me 

Your best of friends, 
M. M. 


LETTER IV. 
From Mr. Murray Howard, to Mr. Fulian Somers. 
Hore., August 20, 186—. 

DEAR JULE: After long delay I keep my 
promise about the probable result of a cer- 
tain wager. 

To commence with the driest kind of 
statistics, the young lady selected was a 
Miss Ellen Story. Age perhaps twenty- 
two. General appearance (when looked at 
carelessly) commonplace. Characteristics 
(when snubbed and sent to the wall by her 
very magnificent aunt and cousin) zero, 

Cunning Jule, have my parentheses al- 
ready roused your suspicions? I shouldn’t 
be much surprised if you were already leap- 
ing at some conclusion of your own, Leap 
along, old fellow; you will very probably 
reach the correct conclusion, I’ve been en- 
joying myself hugely for the past fortnight. 

When I first spoke to her she impressed 
me with the discouraging conviction that I 
had sworn a month of fidelity to an abso- 
lute mental nobody. But for all that it was 
pleasant to discover how a close view of 
her face revealed gray eyes, with a curious 
asking look about them which no mascular 
connaissent could call anything but pretty. 
After awhile she amazed me by finding a 
tongue and saying one or two things that 
rather woke me up. I think that I had not 
talked to her an hour before the vague be- 
lief that she was a very nice girl had blos- 
somed into the surety that she was a very 
nice girl indeed. Of course I immediately 
began to feel that one of the wagering 
parties had made a blunder in the selection 
of our subject for social experiment. It was 
an agreeable change, though, from the pros- 
pect of utter mediocrity to dance Germans 
with and go and sit on rocks with during 
the whole of next month, to sprightliness, 
cleverness, even fascination in the shape of 
one pleasant companion. 

You will please believe, Jule, without 
having me enter into the disgraceful par- 
ticulars of how I opened conversation with 
Miss Story, that I endeavored to assure her 
what pleasure it was finally to have the 
privilege of speaking with one whose ac- 
quaintance had been often desired before 
now. My statements very naturally took 
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her by surprise ; they would have done like- 
wise to me had I known, three days pre- 
viously, that it was my destiny soon to 
make them. 

That afternoon we took a walk together, 
and a little later I drove her out in my dog- 
cart. The poor girl was so stared at when 
we entered the dining-room for some tea 
after our drive that I felt sincere compas- 
sion for her. But my compassion was 
doubtless thrown away, as she bore the 
scrutiny with much apparent composure. 
I watched her take a seat at the table where 
her aunt, a certain fashionable Mrs, Elliott, 
and a terrible snob, sat, near her daughter, 
a Miss Bessie Elliott, young and rather pretty, 
and if anything a worse snob than the 
mamma, They seem to have brought Miss 
Story here with the charitable intention of 
passing her off as their maid. She certainly 
is ignored by them (or rather was) in a 
manner that would authorize such a suppo- 
sition. It is an odd circumstance, by the 
way, that Miss Bessie Elliott should have 
been the young lady last favored with my 
valuable attentions, 

As Miss Story seated herself at her aunt's 
table I watched narrowly the faces of both 
aunt and cousin, There was no indication 


whatever of the annoyance I am sure that 


each felt. They both had the good sense 
not to publish their chagrin throughout the 
crowded dining-room, Mrs, Elliott said a 
few words to her niece, a smile accompany- 
ing them, Presently Miss Bessie imitated 
her mamma. I knew that they were asking 
her in their most amiable tones whether she 
had enjoyed her drive, A few moments 
afterwards, when the waiter brought me my 
cup of tea and my dry toast, I greeted them 
with a faint sigh, He is very particular 
about getting nice toast for me, that waiter 
of mine, and was a little troubled, I could 
perceive, by this token of my dissatisfaction, 
But he might have spared himself a single 
pang, faithful creature, at the thought of 
diminished fees, I was not sighing because 
of the toast. I was merely paying a slight 
tribute to the fact of what a false, masquer- 
ading world I live in. 

After tea two or three men met me on 
the piazza, and spoke chaffingly about my 
late driving-companion, There was noth- 
ing really impertinent in what they said; 
but it was quite evident that they considered 
my attentions to Miss Story in the light of 
an excellent joke, and had mutually prophe- 
sied on the subject of their being temporary 
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enough. My ré/e was of course haughty 
surprise, and I assumed it with energy. 
The amazement on their faces just before I 
left them might have seemed funny to me 
if I had been in a mood to enjoy it. 

But I wasn’t. While a monstrous mari- 
gold of a moon came slowly forth from the 
distant sea spaces I walked up and down 
along the sands, annihilating a mild little 
Figaro and feeling enraged at the entire 
hotel, Ofa surety, I told myself, everybody 
was wondering at Miss Story with a sort of 
compassionate surprise. They all believed 
that her “success” would not last longer 
than a day or so, and pitied her for being 
the innocent victim of my caprice. They 
should soon learn the real truth. After I 
had led next Saturday evening’s cotillon 
with her, perhaps their opinions regarding 
her ephemeral belleship might undergo a 
change. 

I am not naturally of an introspective 
turn, Jule, as you will doubtless agree ; but 
I could not help asking myself, after my 
annoyance had somewhat cooled down, 
wherefore I had really felt it. My acquaint- 
ance with Miss Story was now scarcely a 
day old, and had been entered upon in a 
spirit of something very like good-humored 
indifference as to its result. Why should 
the thought of having subjected her to pop- 
ular amazement and pity produce so un- 
pleasant an effect? Before knowing her I 
had surely anticipated the result of my at- 
tentions, and had felt certain that until this 
little hotel-world discovered the permanence 
of my devotion it would be ridiculed as an 
absurd transitory whim, Nothing, I con- 
cluded, could be more inconsistent than my 
present feelings, I was angry that affairs 
had taken precisely the turn which I had 
expected them to take, 

That evening Miss Story and I danced 
together in the crowded ballroom, Our 
first Terpsichorean attempt did not result 
harmoniously ; but, be it saidto her credit, 
she caught a rather difficult waltz-step 
called the Boston with astonishing readiness 
before the evening was over. By eleven 
o'clock five men had applied to me for an 
introduction to her. Receiving her permis- 
sion, I presented the five. 

You should have seen the graceful ease 
with which she bore her conspicuousness, 
Jule. Society, you know, has from year to 
year its little mannerisms, which it arbitra- 
rily dignifies with the name of manners, 
For instance, among ladies there are cer- 
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tain methods of using one’s fan, of holding 
one’s hands, of taking a gentleman’s arm, 
which change with the changing seasons 
and not to be familiar with which argues ill 
for the fashionable aspirant. ‘Women sneer 
and say that she is bad style, though her 
beauty and grace be the Greek Phryne’s 
come to life again; for the definition of 
vulgarity in our gilt-leaved social dictionary 
is not to do precisely as your surrounders. 
Miss Story’s whole demeanor was what I 
must call perfectly in keeping with the 
period, The narrowest-minded caviller 
could not have found an excuse for one 
sneer, except, perhaps, at the plainness of 
her costume, which was in thorough taste 
notwithstanding its simplicity. Such famil- 
iarity with the mere accidental mode of 
conducting oneself is no more to be learned 
by intuition than some foreign language 
hitherto unknown, Miss Story must have 
looked through the ballroom windows for 
weeks before a certain wager was thought 
of. In one respect, however, her “ style”’ 
certainly differs from recognized models. 
She has a real brightness and enjoyableness 
in her conversation that might well be made 
a characteristic of select circles, if, fortunate- 
ly, it were only imitable, “She is capital 
fun,’’ I heard one of the men whom I had 
presented to her a short time previously 
remark to another, “ Yes,’’ was the reply 
“Murray has made a discovery, beyond 
doubt.” 

Well, Jule, to shorten my long story, she 
became more popular on the morrow, and two 
or three days later the women began to get 
introductions and treat her with very sin- 
cere civility. On this, the 20th day of 
August, she is a reigning belle, besieged 
with flatterers of both sexes, I have a cer- 
tain sensation of triumph when thinking of 
her success; but like the man who is so 
sure to lose his bet by the first of Septem- 
ber, I feel that a very serious mistake has 
been made in the selection of our candidate. 
We hunted in the rubbish to find the 
merest common pebble and convince the 
world that it was a diamond; but lo, our 
pebble has amazed us with carbonic attri- 
butes that we never dreamed it possessed ! 
One might as well consider that Columbus 
created the continent he discovered as to 
hold me personally responsible for Miss 
Story’s present popularity, 

I shall probably be in town by the end 
of the month, Just now I find the hotel 
pleasant enough to banish all those old 
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feelings of ennui of which I wrote you. Be- 
cause Miss Story and I are very much to- 
gether the usual barnacles of report cluster 
about the fact of our companionship. I can 
see the grave smile with which you read this 
statement. I can almost hear your mental 
comment: “ How strange if, ef cetera?” 
Well, well; I shan’t commit myself just 
now by any acknowledgments. With best 
wishes till we meet. M, H. 


LETTER V. 
From Miss Ellen Story to her mother. 
—— Horet, August 28, 186—, 

DEAR MOTHER: I thought of postpon- 
ing what I have to tell you until two days 
from now, when words might take the place 
of ink and paper; but perhaps I can write 
it in a much more satisfactory manner than 
I should be able to speak it, since when 
very happy I am so apt to get tearful and 
incoherent. After we meet I can behave as 
maudlin as I please, provided you have 
learned all the statistics of my beatitude be- 
forehand, and have no need to interrupt me 
with questions, 

Let me begin at the beginning, so to 
speak, Since I wrote, four days ago, Aunt 
Margaret and Bessie have fairly strewn my 
path with the roses of their amiability, It 
they are merely acting from policy—and how 
can I believe otherwise ?—their conduct is 
certainly the counterfeit presentment of sin- 
cerity. Aunt Margaret is very fond of tak- 
ing my arm nowadays and trotting me up 
and down the piazza so as to show the hotel 
on what excellent terms we are, The other 
night she begged me to wear her pear] neck- 
lace down into the ballroom and looked 
quite wo-begone when I had refused with 
stoic politeness for the fifth time. I ought, 
perhaps, to have sweetened my final refusal 
with a kiss, but somehow couldn’t —or 
didn’t, whichever you will, The lack of the 
necklace did not interfere with my even- 
ing’s enjoyment, however. I found myself, 
at one time, talking to eight men at once, 

Until this morning Mr. Howard’s atten- 
tions were not quite as unremitting (to ex- 
press myself in a commonplace) as they had 
been up to the time of my last letter, But 
this morning I was the centre of what has 
now become my little chronic crowd of ad- 
mirers, when he asked me in low tones to 
take a walk with him, I was tempted to re- 
fuse, at first, partly because of the courtier- 
like way in which his kingly presence was 
regarded by the others when he spoke to me, 
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and partly, I suppose, because it was my 
caprice not to go. 

But, in spite of opposite inclinations, I 
went. He chose the sands, I being merely 
acquiescent, As he was rather quiet, and as 
I was in a mood for talking, I looked about 
me at the clear pure sands and the lustrous 
breakers and the lonely beryl-colored dis- 
tances of sky, and presently said something 
like this ; 

“It’s a glorious morning. I used tocome 
here so often on such mornings as these and 
read and think and have nice lonely times. 
That was before people noticed me ; before 
I became somebody.” 

“Do you like to recall the time?’’ he 
asked, smiling a little. 

“Why should I not like to recall it? A 
very pleasant time it was, I assure you. And 
yet to you, Mr. Howard, for certain rea- 
sons, I will make a confidence: I have 
grown so worldly that I would not under 
any inducement exchange now for then.”’ 

We walked on for a little space before he 
said: “ What are your ‘certain reasons’ for 
making such a confidence ?” 

“You are my discoverer,’’ I answered, 
laughing carelessly. ‘‘I want to show you 


sume appreciation of your services.”’ 


“Pshaw!’’ There was quite a frown on 
his face, and he spoke petulantly. Then his 
eyes turned and met mine with an odd, 
searching look, and at length he added: 
“ You know all about it, of course. I have 
detected a difference in your manner toward 
me for two or three days past. One of those 
men has either hinted the truth or else told 
it you entirely. It must have been Arm- 
strong ; he is such an inveterate gossip.”’ 

I was filled with amazement by the time 
he had finished. “ Ali this is just Hindoos- 
tanee, if you will pardon my saying so, Mr. 
Howard.” 

“You mean it honestly ?’”’ 

“T mean honestly that I understand noth- 
ing of what you have just said.” 

“Neither Armstrong nor Evans has told 
you anything ?”’ 

“They have both told me a great deal 
since they were presented. Come,’’ I went 
on, in tones that showed curiosity, “ there is 
some mystery here which I should like to 
see unravelled. Suppose you at once begin 
your disentanglement.”’ 

He was quiet and solemn-faced for quite 
a while before answering; and when he 
spoke at last I found that his voice had 
grown very serious indeed. “I almost 
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wished,”’ he began, ‘‘ that one of those men 
had spoken on the subject ; such a circum- 
stance would have saved me the awkward- 
ness of telling what I had fully resolved 
that you should know before your departure 
from the hotel. You recollect the morning 
on which I obtained an introduction to you 
through Miss Cartwright?” 

“ Of course.”’ 

“ And how I began conversation by say- 
ing thas I had wanted to know you for a 
long time? Have these and similar 
platitudes of compliment escaped your 
memory ?”’ 

“ Hardly.” 

“ Well, everything that I said for nearly 
an hour after first knowing you was absurd 
falsehood. Now for the plain brutal facts, 
Evans made a bet with Armstrong that I 
had it in my power to turn one of the most 
perfectly commonplace girls in the hotel 
from obscurity to belleship by means of per- 
sistent attentions during the period of a 
month, I must pause here, Miss Story. A 
life-long knowledge of how thunder-clouds 
conduct themselves authorizes me to say 
that I have never seen any thunder-cloud at 
all angrier-looking than your face at the 
present moment.” 

The words almost choked me as I answer- 
ed him. “I owe you more than I had be- 
lieved, Mr. Howard. Suppose we turn 
back. Iam going to congratulate Mr. Ev- 
ans on having had your valuable services in 
the winning of his bet. By the way, his bet 
is won, is it not?’’ 9 

My throat was quivering, mother, and my 
hands were icy cold; but I spoke those last 
words in a composed, indifferent way. As 
I turned toward the hotel he followed me, 
keeping close at my side. 

“You would not be so angry,’’ he pres- 
ently said, “if you knew my real reason for 
telling you all this.” 

“Tam not angry,” I lied, biting my un- 
der lip very hard, just to keep myself calm. 
“ Pray don’t let me interfere with your walk.” 
Then I quickened my steps, showing him 
plainly that his companionship was no long- 
er wished. After that he fell back suddenly, 
and I walked on alone, 

Several people spoke to me, I believe, as 
I crossed the hotel piazza; but though I 
smiled in answer they might have been 
speaking a foreign language, for all that 1 
understood of their remarks. Reaching my 
own room I locked the door and seated my- 
self at one of the windows, 
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Don’t the heroines of novels, after they 
have heard terrible revelations, find their 
brains burning whirls and things of that sort, 
when they try to think ? Well, I was never 
meant for the heroine of anovel. My brain, 
instead of being a burning anything, was 
clear as the lucid sea atmosphere that I 
stared out into, I could reflect and remem- 
ber and consider excellently well. The 
breakers sounded a little louder than usual 
and were telling me with perfect coherence 
that I had been made a fool of, a fool of, a 
fool of. The faultless sky had a scornful 
compassion about it. The black line of rocks 
sickened me incidentally with recollections 
of how I had sat there and been flattered for 
a month past. Somebody's canary-bird at 
a neighboring window warbled how I was 
the belle of the hotel, the hotel, the hotel. 
Oh, mother, for three good hours I wanted to 
die ! —to die, or else wake up as from a dream 
and find that you and I were living just as 
of old, unnoticed in our “ third-story back,”’ 
and that indigestion was to be blamed for 
my late triumphant trip to the seaside. 
Through those three hours it seemed as if 
every pleasure that I had experienced for a 
month past came to me again in visible form 
and wore a cruel sneer on its face. I looked 


back along what had been a flower-skirted 
pathway and saw, as with new vision, how 
worthless weeds choked the vista. Three 
idle men on whose hands time hung heavily 
had made me the mere sport of their ca- 


price. Fora month I had been just acting 
as their whim directed, unconscious of the 
wires to which I danceda puppet. Perhaps 
everybody in the hotel knew how matters 
stood and had gathered about me in a sort 
of ridiculing curiosity that my own vanity 
had blinded me against detecting. Perhaps 
Aunt Margaret and Bessie had laughed in 
their sleeves at my belleship and had masked 
nothing behind their amiable treatment ex- 
cept sarcastic comments upon my credulity. 

But I’won’t enumerate any more of the 
bitter thoughts that tormented me until at 
last a knock sounded at my door and Aunt 
Margaret’s voice informed me that she was 
going down to dinner. I answered with an 
ambiguous “ very well,’’ but did not leave 
my seat by the window. Not long after- 
ward there was a second knock, and this 
time a servant brought a message from Aunt 
Margaret to the effect that dinner was near- 
ly over. My reply was simply that I did 
not care about any dinner. As soon as the 
servant had gone I unlocked my door and 
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hurried down stairs and out across the va- 
cant piazza, hoping that no one would see 
me. Presently I was at quite a distance off 
from the hotel, all alone in a place of rocks 
and waves. 

Never mind the second course of misera- 
ble reflections that my wretchedness served 
up to me there beside the noise of the bil- 
lows. I must have sat there a long while ; 
the sun was quite low when I rose and walk- 
ed still further off from the hotel toward a 
certain little marine knoll, so to speak, in 
which a multitude of fantastic-shapen cedars 
accomplish the vegetable miracle of grow- 
ing from nothing except solid granite. 

I had been here perhaps a half hour when 
a sudden sound of footsteps startled me, 
and, without the least other warning of his 
approach, who but Mr. Howard should 
make his presence known in the following 
words : 

“ Your aunt is quite worried about you, 
Miss Story.” 

My back was turned toward him as he 
spoke. I never moved an inch. “ Did she 
send you to look for me, Mr. Howard?” 

“Yes. She had a vague idea that you 
were somewhere on the shore, as Miss Cart- 
wright saw you take this direction.”’ 

He was standing at my side, now. “ Well,” 
I said, shortly, “you see that I am quite 
safe. Suppose you oblige Aunt Margaret 
by carrying back this message to her. 

Silence. Presently I moved slowly off 
from him, between the cedars ; but while I 
did so he began speaking.” 

“Tt is odd that such a commonplace per- 
son as Miss Cartwright should have been 
the means of bringing us together at first, 
and is now the means “a 

I faced him here, with an ireful interrup- 
tion trembling on my lips. “You will 
please not refer in my hearing to any of the 
circumstances that concerned our acquain- 
tance together. Indeed, I wish, Mr. How- 
ard, that you will consider such acquain- 
tance at an end from the present moment.’’ 

“Agreed,” he answered, promptly 
enough; “but with one provision. You 
must promise me that from the present mo- 
ment a new acquaintance shall begin between 
us—one which in no manner belongs to the 
past. Let it be just as if, having made my 
confession, you absolved me, and I was en- 
abled to start fairly once again in the work 
of re-winning your esteem. I use these 
words because ft is too evident that I have 
lost your esteem, Miss Story ; and yet when 
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T tell you that there was no earthly reason 
except one for saying what I did say this 
morning—that neither Mr. Evans nor Mr. 
Armstrong were even suspected by me of 
having disclosed the truth—that no one in 
the hotel dreams of a certain wager’s exist- 
ence, does it not rouse your curiosity to 
learn why so apparently useless a piece of 
information should be given as that which I 
gave to-day?” 

I was silent, with half-averted face, until 
he said in deep, persuasive tones: “ Will 
you not answer?’’ Then I murmured sul- 
lenly : 

““T suppose you gave the information sim- 
ply for spiteful, mischievous reasons of your 
own, Perhaps I had annoyed yeu, of late, 
with too little of that respectful obeisance 
which you consider your prerogative from 
one whom your social services have so 
greatly benefited.” 

“Such sarcasm might sting me worse if 
there were more real truth in it. To be 
plain, perhaps if you had proved at all com- 
parable with the women who surrounded 
you and had shown no points of superiority 
to them, my attentions might have won his 
wager for the friend who believed me so 
powerful. But——’’ 

Again I interrupted. “ Before you begin 
another honeyed sentence, Mr. Howard, 
please allow me to saya few words, Credu- 
lous as you have found me at certain other 
times, you must now excuse me for show- 
ing a little skepticism and not wishing to 
hear what I feel is only a rather clever at- 
tempt at propitiation. Surely, by the way, 
there is no real reason for your exercising 
all this diplomatic policy. My future disfa- 
vor, in spite of the belleship you have so 
generously crowned me with, can scarcely 
injure you when I have once more glided 
back to my obscure native surroundings. 
Like the fisherman in the fairy-tale, you 
have uncorked the bottle and the genii 
have burst forth; but be assured that they 
have no intention of proving a terror to you. 
In two days from now, when Mrs, Elliott and 
Bessie take me home again, I shall return 
with all my ambitions left behind me. Next 
winter I shall be socially as though I had 
never been, and, safely stowed away with 
mother in the quietude of our boarding- 
house, shall not even have the opportunity 
of thrusting myself between you and any fu- 
ture successes.”’ 

He was very pale when I had finished, 
and the little scornful laugh with which my 
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words ended made his eyes glitter keenly. 
“T did not know that you had so much bit- 
terness,” he said, in a forced way, as though 
using strong self-control. After that he fell 
too slashing a bush at his feet with the cane 
he carried. I had turned my head away, and 
was looking seaward steadily, It must have 
been fully three minutes before he dashed 
with great suddenness into these rapid- 
spoken sentences : 

“T came here to tell you why I let you 
know the truth this morning. It was be- 
cause I hated myself for having presumed 
to make such a woman as you are the sub- 
ject of mere idle amusement. And I came 
here to tell you something else—if you will 
hear it without contempt.’’ 

This word had softened me in spite of 
myself, then. “ What else?’ I just said, 
in an expressionless whisper. 

“That I love you, Ellen Story, more than 
I have ever loved any living woman.” 

My hand was lifted to wave him back, 
mother, as he sprang forward; but some- 
how he caught it and pressed it between 
both his own, and oh dear! what could I do 
but burst out crying with happiness ? 

I’m not going to tell you anything more 
about what passed before we went back to the 
hotel. I can’t write it. Some day you shall 
hear everything from my own lips, if you 
care to hear, that is ; and I know you do. 

While I finish these lines it is nearly one 
o’clock in the morning, and my kerosene 
threatens darkness if I don’t hurry up. I 
suppose we are as much engaged as two 
people ever were. Iam so happy! I be- 
lieve you’ve more than half suspected, you 
old dear, that I have been in love with him 
from the first, “The first” means only 
about the first of this month, by the way, 
doesn’t it? Heavens! how much mental 
wear and tear I have passed through in one 
month ! 

Neither Aunt Margaret nor Bessie know 
a word yet. I shall tell them early to-mor- 
row morning. Aunt Margaret believes that 
I merely spent the afternoon on the shore to 
get rid of a headache. Poor deluded soul ! 

Murray wants me to send you his best 
love. I know you're crying by this time. 
Please don’t gossip about me to Mrs. Mig- 
gles or any of those people in the boarding- 
house: keep all your happiness locked up 
till I come home and turn the key; and be- 
lieve that I am now as always, 

Your loving ELLY. 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 





OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? 
A NOVEL. 


By Mrs. Epwarps, Author of “Susan Fielding,” “ Archie Lovell,” etc. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE BOOK OF MARTYRS, 

HERE has not been time, it seems, for 
Theobald and De Lansac to finish 
their cigars; the room, at all events, is de- 
cidedly fuller of tobacco smoke than a lady’s 
sitting-room should be when Rawdon and 
Jane arrive ; wine, brandy, and seltzer water 
are on a table at Mr, Theobald’s side. De 
Lansac, removing his cigar from his lips and 
approaching Jane, says, “ Madame, you per- 
mit?’’? To which Jane answers gravely, 
“ Yes, monsieur, I permit ome cigar after 
midnight.” But Rawdon can detect that 
this is a little bit of comedy, got up doubt- 
less in compliment to himself as a stranger. 
It isa rule of the house—I use the phrase 
figuratively; the Theobalds never have a 
house—that men shall smoke in Jane’s 

presence, and Jane takes no umbrage. 

She moves across the room to Theobald’s 
side, and coolly drinks about a third of his 
brandy and seltzer at a draught ; then looks 
back at Rawdon (graceful always, Jane 
has a trick of looking back at you across 
her shoulder which is simply irresistible), 
and asks him what he will have? 

“Oh, thank you, you are very kind,” says 
Rawdon, following her and speaking in his 
stiff young British manner, “ Nothing at 
ail at present.” 

“Rubbish! After the pace of those two 
last dances, and nothing but a glass of 
sugar water for support. ‘fake some brandy 
and seltzer like a human being, and drop all 
those absurd airs of superiority.” 

Saying this, she prepares him a glass of 
the mixture, with a hand accustomed to 
minister to Francis, and therefore less spar- 
ing of the alcohol than of the diluent, and 
Rawdon receives it obediently. ‘ 

“You may smoke if you like. What, 
‘No, thank you’ again! Do you always 
say ‘No, thank you’ to everything, Mr. 
Crosbie? Well, then, make yourself at 
home in any way youlike. Theobald,” look- 
ing through the open window near which 
she stands, “here is little Molenos coming 
up the street. Oh, I know what that means : 
écarté. shall go to Blossy.” 

“ Madame Theobald, do you think we can 


want écarté when you are here?” asks De 
¥ 


Lansac, He speaks English with thorough 
fluency, scarcely more than the invincible 
stumbling-block of the #4, indeed, mark- 
ing him as a Frenchman at all, “ Do you 
think, in your presence——”’ 

“We can want to smoke cur cigars, and 
drink our brandy and water, and play cards, 
and amuse ourselves!” Jane interrupts 
him. “No, Monsieur de Lansac, I know 
you too well to suspect you of such con- 
duct.”’ 

“ But if we play, you will promise not to 
forsake us altogether?” De Lansac asks, 
laying his hand upon her wrist. 

“ Yes, I’ll promise not to forsake you— 
because Mr. Crosbie is here and will talk to 
me, if for nothing else.” 

Thus speaking, she takes a light from a 
side-table and disappears into the adjoining 
room. Jane disappears, and almost at the 
same moment the outer door opens and, un- 
announced, unceremoniously, like every- 
thing else that has to do with the Theo- 
baids’ life, another person enters. 

“ Ah, Molenos, old fellow, here you are,” 
cries Theobald cordially, but without stir- 
ring from a sofa on which he has thrown 
himself full length. ‘ Crosbie, let me intro- 
duce you to my friend Molenos. He doesn’t 
understand a word of English, and no one 
in Spa can find out what language he does 
understand ; but he’s one of the best fellows 
living. Have some brandy and seltzer, 
Molenos? Cognac and zel-sare. De Lan- 
sac, convey to our friend, if you can, that my 
intentions are hospitable.”’ 

Molenos is a rich young Mexican mer- 
chant, speaking not one syllable of English, 
and only about a dozen words of French ; 
but with whom, through the universal lan- 
guage of éarté, Theobald and De Lansac 
have succeeded in becoming intimate. He 
bows with an instinct of having been intro- 
duced to Rawdon, and looking round the 
room exhausts a quarter of his vocabulary 
by remarking, “ Madame pas ici ?” 

“Madame will be ici directly, tout de 
suite,” says Theobald. “Curious run of 
luck that against the Czartoriska, was it 
not, Molenos?’’ 

“Oui, oui,”’ says the Mexican; “ Czar- 
toriska perdue.”’ 
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He has just six words of French now un- 
spent, but with these, Theobald speaking 
English, De Lansac French, he manages to 
sustain the conversation; drinks - some 
sherry and seltzer, that is to say, shows his 
white teeth and answers “ Oui, oui,” to 
everything, and looks intelligent. 

“T don’t know that it is too late for a little 
écarté,”” Theobald suggests after a time. 
** De Lansac, I think there are cards in that 
drawer by you. You play écarté, Crosbie?” 

Before Rawdon can answer, the door 
communicating with the bedrooms opens, 
and Jane reappears. She has exchanged her 
opera-cloak for a white lace shawl, which 
falls in soft clouds over her neck and arms. 
The roses, half faded, are in her hair; she 
holds a little bunch of fresh ones, crimson, 
yellow, and white, in her hand. 

“You play éarté, Crosbie?” Theobald 
has to repeat, Rawdon’s eyes, ears, and 
whole attention having become suddenly 
absorbed elsewhere. 

“I beg your pardon—thank you, yes, 
sometimes.”’ 

“Not to-night though,” says Jane, per- 
emptorily. “Ah, good evening to you, 
Mr. Molenos.” Judging from the nod she 
gives him, the young Mexican is not one of 
Mrs. Theobald’s favorites, ‘ Mr. Crosbie is 
going to talk to me, not play éar¢é to-night, 
Theobald, and all nights too, if he takes my 
advice.”’ 

A quick look, not: exactly of displeasure, 
but of something very different to their usual 
lazy expression, passes from Mr. Theo- 
bald’s handsome gray eyes. ‘“ You may de- 
pend upon it, my dear Jane, Crosbie is too 
gallant a man to refuse such an alternative,” 
he remarks, good-humoredly, but with 
emphasis. 

Jane bites her lips, colors, and hangs her 
head, The remark evidently has told. 

“And Mees Bébé?” asks De Lamsac 
promptly. It enters Rawdon Crosbie’s 
head that the Frenchman is sufficiently a 
friend of the house, not only to understand 
domestic storm signals, but to throw him- 
self boldly between man and wife. “There 
are two days that I have not seen Mees 
Bébé. How is she looking?” 

“ You had better judge for yourself,” says 
Jane, returning towards the half-open bed- 
room door. “ Come in ; I'll light you.’”? And 
taking up the candle she has just set down, 
she goes with De Lansac into the other 
room, while Mr. Theobald, assisted by the 
young Mexican, sets ready the card table. 
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Rawdon Crosbie looks on open-eyed at 
this new specimen of Jane’s thoroughly 
free-and-easy style of manners, To De 
Lansac, a foreigner, to Mrs, Theobald and 
her husband, professed Bohemians, the situ- 
ation is one of the simplest matter-of-course, 
Blossy asleep on her pillow, or Blossy play- 
ing on the floor in the daytime—what is the 
difference? As often as not, when funds 
run low during their wanderings, the Theo- 
balds do not possess the luxury of a sitting- 
But Rawdon has never been 
out of Her British Majesty’s dominions for 
more than a consecutive fortnight since he 
was born. On all points connected with 
the received canons of artificial decorum he 
is British—unconsciously, very likely, but 
British to the core. And the coolness with 
which Mrs, Theobald conducts De Lansac 
to the side of Blossy’s small bed, the way 
they talk there in whispers, the final tableau 
of De Lansac stooping to kiss one of Mees 
Bébé’s pink hands, Jane shading the candle 
at his side—I say the utter, the flagrant dis- 
regard of insular prejudice evinced by the 
whole scene, takes him positively and 
ludicrously aback. 

“ Now, then, Jenny,’’ cries Theobald, 
looking round from the card table, to which 
he has drawn up the easiest chair in the 
room for his own special use, “when you 
have quite done Bebé worship, and can 
spzre De Lansac, we are waiting for him ; 
but don’t hurry.” | His tone is unruffled as 
ever; the sweetest voice in the world has 
Francis Theobald, all his transient ill- 
humor fled. 

“Ina minute,” cries out Jane; “I just 
want to show my new dress.”’ 

And then—shade of Mrs. Crosbie, couldst 
thou witness it !—she runs across to a bureau, 
the Frenchman following; a grand silk 
dress with lace flounces is produced, held 
up, enlarged upon by Jane, while De Lan- 
sac, whose turn it is now to hold the candle, 
gravely criticises its “ points.”’ 

“*T never had such a swell dress before,” 
Rawdon overhears her say. ‘ But the mo- 
ment we heard of our fortune, nothing 
would do for Theobald but he must order 
me this from the most expensive milliner in 
Brussels, The color is prettier by daylight, 
just my mauve, you know, and the white 
lace makes it so becoming. New, which 
do you say is correct, a mauve or a white 
bonnet to go with it?” 

De Lansac holds one opinion, Jane an- 
other. They argue the momentous ques- 
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tion inch by inch, and Jane at last slowly 
gives way. Then, after carefully rearrang- 
ing the dress in its place, they return to the 
sitting-room. De Lansac rolls himself a 
cigarette as he joins the other two men at 
the card table. Jane, her face wearing the 
frank, open smile which is its distinguishing 
charm, comes up to Rawdon. 

“You and I must entertain each other if 
we want to be entertained at all,’’ she tells 
him. “I hope you feel in an amusing 
vein ?”’ 

“Not in the very least,’’ says Rawdon, 
stiff and glum. Then he adds, with the 
pleasant consciousness that he is striking a 
side blow at foreign frivolity, “Indeed, I 
trust—yes, I am thankful to say I trust, Mrs, 
Theobald, that I am never amusing.’”’ 

“Oh, you dqn’t mean that! You're 
modest, as you were about your dancing, 
and see how well I got you through it. 
Now come with me,” extending her hand 
to him as one would do to a child of six, 
“and I'll show you my photographs. You 
must give me yours, by the way. I’m sure 
you make a good one.” 

Crossing the room, she takes an, album 
from one of the tables, and moves away 
with it to an ottoman in the corner furthest 
from the card-players. “I don’t know 
whether we shall have light enough,” and 
she opens her book and signs to Rawdon to 
take his place beside her. ‘Good heavens ! 
my poor boy,” looking hard in his face, 
“what is the matter with you? If you 
can’t be amusing, at least be good-tem- 
pered, for my sake. See, here’s a flower 
for you, if you'll condescend to accept it.” 

She selects the freshest rose-bud from 
the bunch she has in her hand, and gives it 
to him. It is one of the same kind, it has 
the same odor as those she wore at the 
ball ; and Rawdon forgets Monsieur de Lan- 
sac and the little scene of Bébé worship as 
quickly as an hour before he forgot poor 
Emmy and his own scruples. “I’m a fear- 
ful bear, I know, Mrs. Theobald.” The ad- 
mission is made in too low a tone to be 
overheard by the other men. “I wonder 
you take the trouble to talk to me at all.” 

Jane bends her face and examines the 
silver and velvet binding of her album. 
“To tell you the truth, I wonder at it too,” 
she remarks, after a short silence, and in the 
same undertone as Rawdon’s. “I was never 
nearer anything in my life than I was to 
bidding you go about your business in the 
ayenue to-day, I can tell you.” 
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Why, what had { 


“Mrs, Theobald! 
done ?” 

“You were your mamma’s son,” says 
Jane quickly. “ Oh, don’t defend yourself,” 
she adds, as Rawdon is about to speak, 
“don’t defend yourself, and don’t think 1 
mean to say bad things of anybody belong- 
ing to you. Weall act according to our 
lights, and I tell you when your mother and 
Miss Marsland walked away, the crime of 
my not being a princess discovered, I was 
within an ace—yes, within an ace,” her lips 
quiver, “of insulting you, sir, as you stood 
there!’’ 

“You couldn’t have insulted me,” says 
Rawdon, with a humility that touches her 
in his voice. ‘ However harshly you had 
treated me, I should have felt that I, that all 
of us had deserved it. If you had told me 
to go about my business——” 

“Well?” 

“ Well, I don’t think I should have gone, 
Mrs. Theobald, that’s all.” 

“Wouldn't you? Ah, you don’t know 
how I can look, how I can speak when 
I’m in a rage. If I had said what for a 
moment it was in my heart to say, I’ll un- 
dertake you’d have obeyed me.” 

“But you didn’t say it,’’ Rawdon pleads, 
“ You were generous——” 

“TIT acted according to my lights. We 
needn’t use-grand words, I did not quar- 
rel with you, I don’t mean to quarrel with 
you, no, not never no more, as Blossy says, 
Now let me show you my photographs, 
First, what do you think of my book? It 
was De Lansac’s present on my last birth- 
day. See, here’s my name.” She points 
to some Liliputian French handwriting on 
the title-page. “Can't you read it? ‘Jane 
Theobald on her nineteenth birthday. 
From B. de. L.’ (that means Bernard de 
Lansac), and the date. He didn’t want to 
put my age; so like a Frenchman! but I 
would have it. What does age matter?’’ 

“Not very much at nineteen,” Rawdon 
Crosbie assents. 

“No, nor at thirty-nine either. I know 
T would never tell an untruth about mine. 
By the by, how old are you?” 

Rather shamefacedly Rawdon Crosbie 
acknowledges that he will not be twenty- 
three till next November. 

“ Twenty-three! What, you  twenty- 
three—more than three years older than 
me? What a ridiculous idea!”’ 

“You took me for fifteen, no douht, 
Mrs. Theobald? That accounts for your 
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good-nature in advising me not to play 
écarté.” 

“I should have said the same it I had 
taken you for fifty. I detest gambling in 
every form, and I detest people who gamble. 
On the day I first see you play cards I say 
good-by to you. Mind that.” 

“Then I shall never touch another card. 
I can make thé promise with a very easy 
conscience. Still,” and he glances at the 
éarté table and its occupants, “I can 
scarcely believe you carry out such extreme 
opinions always.”’ 

“Well, I don’t detest Theobald certainly, 
or—or De Lansac.” The color comes 
again to Jane’s face, her eyes sink. 

“You do not detest Mr, Theobald or 
Monsieur de Lansac; but you do detest 
the men who play with them?” Rawdon 
hazards. 

“Precisely. You have described my 
sentiments to a nicety. And now, please, 
let us talk of something else. Oh, the pho- 
tographs. You promised me, didn’t you, 
that you would give me yours?”’ The lit- 
tle flurry of her manner does not escape 
Rawdon’s notice, neither does he forget 
that De Lansac’s was the last name men- 
tioned. ‘Please don’t let me hear ‘ No, 
thank you,’ again. You'll send it; bring it 
in to-morrow morning, if you have one with 
you. Now let’s begin.” 

She gives Rawdon the book to support, 
and Jeans over its pages with him, close— 
so close that her breath is on the lad’s cheek, 
the folds of her lace drapery touch his sun- 
burnt hand. ‘“I’ll tell you who the people 
are as we go along. They are a motley col- 
jection, as you will see.” 

A motley collection they prove. French- 
men, Englishmen, Germans, men of every 
nation under the sun ; the slenderest sprink- 
ling of ladies, and these all bearing the ir- 
repressible “artiste” stamp. Jane never 
adds to her picture-gallery by purchase: 
with scarcely an exception, her photographs 
are portraits of people she has known; and 
the book tells the story in some sort of 
her eventful vagrant life. 

“T’ve put them as near as I could by 
date. The pecple you see here and for the 
next three pages are vagabonds—the pro- 
fessional people I knew before I married 
Theobald. This old fellow is my uncle 
Dick. You must have seen him often. He 
plays in the orchestra of the Theatre Royal 
—dear jolly old face that he has, bless his 
heart! And this is my sister Min. You 
have seen her of course?” 
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Turning his eyes from the very character- 
istic portrait of Uncle Dick, Rawdon Cros- 
bie turns to the equally characteristic one 
of “ Min,”’ and answers that he is not at the 
present moment aware whether he has had 
that pleasure. 

“Minnie Arundel is her professional 
name. If you go about to London theatres 
at all you must have seen her, particulariy 
about Christmas time. During the summer 
Min is generally in the provinces, and I can 
tell you never plays anything under leading 
Jady, even in Liverpool, She is like me 
rather, isn’t she ?’’ / 

“ Rather,”’ answers Rawdon, hesitatingly. 
Miss Minnie Arundel’s showy stage face, 
with its professional smile, big eyes, and 
hair cut short across the forehead, is unde- 
hiably like Jane ; but somehow the likeness 
pains him. “ Your sister is older than you, 
Mrs. Theobald?” 

“A year or two, yes; but when she’s 
dressed and lit up, poor Min doesn’t look 
more than eighteen, not an hour. The girl 
you are looking at now is Rose Lascelles, 
and this is Kate Aubrey—as they were both 
of them in my days. We were all taught in 
one class. And now look at this, I sup- 
pose you would never guess who this is?’”’ 

She points to a gauze-winged sylphide of 
the ballet, half child, half woman; a sylph- 
ide dressed in the airiest of butterfly dresses 
and leaning with grace and buoyancy, won- 
derful for a photograph to reproduce, against 
a broken column. 

“T have never seen you wear wings,”’ says 


Rawdon, raising his eyes from the photo- 


graph to her face, “ but the likeness is excel- 
lent.” 

“Tt was like me,” Jane answers a little 
regretfully ; “it was like me, then in my 
beauty days. You say you never saw me 
wear wings. I never did wear them, or any 
dress belonging to the ballet, except in this 
photograph. You know I was just coming 
out, had my engagement signed, and my 
dress ready, and everything, when—when I 
married Mr. Theobald.” 

“ And the photograph was taken as a me- 
mento of what might have been?” Rawdon 
suggests, as she hesitates. 

“T suppose so. I was disappointed, just 
a little—not at getting married” (“ getting ” 
married ; Rawdon’s critical spirit groans !), 
“but at having to throw up my engagement, 
and so Theobald let me be photographed in 
my dress, although I wasn’t fated to wear it. 
Well, well, all that’s past and done with,” 
turning over the leaf @f the album w'th a 
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half sigh. “ From this point onward you’ll 
find yourself in different company—better 
company, I suppose I ought to say. Doesn’t 
Theobald photograph well?” Rawdon is 
examining a cabinet-size vignette of Jane’s 
handsome husband, “I put him on this 
page you see by himself, a landmark be- 
tween the old life and the new,.”’ 

“And Monsieur de Lansac?’’ Rawdon 
asks, “ Why doeshe come next? Is Mon- 
sieur de Lansac a landmark also?” 

“De Lansac comes next because he was 
my first and best friend after I married,’’ 
Jane answers coolly, “ You will see him a 
dozen times or more through the book. De 
Lansac and Blossy appear perpetually like 
a chorus. Now you come to the common 
crowd, all the men I have known daring the 
last four years. ‘The Army of Martyrs,’ 
Theobald calls them.”’ 

“And of whom I am to be one?” Raw- 
don asks in a whisper. 

“Of course,’’ she answers, in that hearty 
voice of hers which is such an antidote to 
sentiment. “ Who are you that you should 
escape more than your betters ?”’ 

Alas for Rawdon’s vanity! He has not 


gone far before he discovers that to enter 
the ranks of Jane’s martyrs is no very signal 


compliment, as far at least as social distinc- 
tion goes. Not only ali nations but all 
classes are to be found there. Thus on one 
page, “‘ Who is this man?” he asks, “I 
am sure I have seen his face often in Lon- 
don.” 

“That? Oh, that is the young Marquis 
of Wastelands,” answers Jane carelessly, 
“and this queer little mortal by him is Lord 
Paget Vaurien. We knew them both in 
Paris once.”’ 

“ And this?” 

“‘ This lachrymose-looking gentleman is a 
Moldavian prince with a name a foot long ; 
a friend of De Lansac’s,”’ 

“ And this?” 

“Oh, that is dear old Carl Hofman. 
keeps the Golden Eagle in Frankfort.” 

“And you really honor Mr.—ah—Car/ 
Hofman with a place in your book?” asks 
Rawdon with a certain Brahminical empha- 
sis that is not lost upon Jane. 

“Yes, indeed I do, I consider Carl's 
about the handsomest and nicest face my 
book contains, as I think Carl himself one 
of the handsomest and nicest fellows living. 
Theobald was ill, very ill in his house once, 
and I shall never forget Carl’s kindness. 
He sat up with him at night ; he was like a 
brother to us,”’ 


He 
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“ Ah, that makes all the difference. You 
may be grateful to a man of that kind, with- 
out——”’ 

“ Without looking upon him as an asso- 
ciate? But, you see, we did look upon Carl 
as an associate. He was such excellent 
company! could play, sing, do everything. 
I never spent better evenings than we used 
to have at the Golden Eagle when Theobald 
was recovering. However,’’ she adds ma- 
liciously, “I shouldn’t presume to put you 
in such company, Mr. Crosbie. I’ve got a 
bishop somewhere—oh, indeed I have ; Min 
gave it to me when she was weeding her 
book. I don’t remember his name, but he 
is some one very celebrated who went 
wrong about the delugé, and I'll put you be- 
side him. Yes, you and a bishop, all by 
yourselves on one page.”’ 

It was past midnight when Rawdon and 
Jane danced their last waltz. By the time 
the book of martyrs is finished tiey discov- 
er, on looking out through the window, that 
night is over. A few pale stars still twin- 
kle in the sky, but the sky is already rose- 
flushed, the blackbirds and thrushes are 
calling to each other among the distant 
woods. All at once it occurs to Rawdon 
with a shiver that his mother and Emma 
may be sitting up for him. He hints that it 
is time to go. J 
_ “Directly,’’ says Jane. “ You must have 
something to eat first. Now please Jet us 
have no more ‘No, thank yous.’ This is 
the hungnest hour of the twenty-four, just as 
midnight is the thirstiest.” 

She crosses the room, and opening a 
drawer in one of the gilt and mirrored es- 
critoires, takes out a half-cut paté and a 
madeira cake; holding one of which in 
either hand, she returns toward Rawdon. 
“None of you want anything so common- 
place as food, I suppose ?’’ she asks, as she 
passes the card table. 

Mr. Theobald is too engrossed to answer. 
He is waiting, his cards on the table, for 
Molenos to propose, and the game is four 
all. De Lansac looks round at Mrs. Theo- 
bald and lays his finger silently on his lips. 

“Oh, then we will have our supper as we 
have spent our evening, alone,’’ she re- 
marks, addressing Rawdon. “Come to the 
window, Mr. Crosbie. It’s cooler there and 
further from that horrible card table.” 

Nothing loath, Rawdon obeys. If his 
mother and Emma are waiting up for him, 
he reflects, the case is so bad that an hour 
more or less matters not! Jane runs back 
tor wine and glasses from the table besicle 
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the écarté players, and the “#éte-d tée supper 
begins, It is the pleasantest meal Rawdon 
Crosbie has ever eaten in his life. He is 
extremely hungry, in the first place; the 
paté, the cake, the wine are good; and he 
has Jane for his hostess and companion. 

“Don’t tell any one we had no plates, or 
that we ate with our fingers. By ‘any one’ 
I mean your mamma and Miss Marsland. 
They think badly enough of me as it is! 
By-the-by, do you think you'll have moral 
courage to tell them where you've been?’’ 

Rawdon is by no means sure whether he 
will or not, so demands warmly how it is 
possible Mrs. Theobald can even ask such a 
question ? 

“TI didn’t know. You must remember I 
really know very little indeed about you. 
We are intimate frjends, aren’t we ?—well, 
very nearly intimate at all events; but still 
we seem to stand on air. Who are you 
really? What are your pleasures? What 
are your ideas of life? How do you spend 
your time? Now come and go through 
your catechism at once, like a good little 
boy.’? 

Supper is over, and Jane in her shining 
silk and laces is leaning beside the wide- 
open window. Her face is pale and a little 
wearied ; but though the searching light of 
dawn rests on it full, the perfect complexion 
shows without a flaw. In Rawdon’s sight 
she Jooks fairer than she did when she was 
flushed with spirits and surrounded by ad- 
miration in the ball-room. “Do you hear? 
You are to give a full and particular account 
of yourself, that is to say, when you have 
quite done gazing at the stars.’’ 

“There are no stars left, Mrs. Theobald, 
and I don’t suppose I should see them if 
there were.”’ 

“ Well, when you have quite done gazing 
at me, then, What is your name, where do 
you live? et cetera.” 

“My name is Rawdon Hervey Crosbie. 
T am a gunner by profession, and have been 
stationed at Woolwich, Alderney, Plymouth, 
Portsmouth—chiefly at Portsmouth. I have 
less duty in some places than others, and al- 
ways more time than I know what to do 
with, Whenever I’m near enough, I run up 
to town as oftenas I can. Somewhere, Al- 
derney I think it must have been, I got 
through Napier’s ‘ History of the Peninsu- 
lar War.’ As a general rule I read a three- 
volume novel a day. I’ve no particular 
ideas about life that I can recollect. It 
makes a great difference to an artilleryman 
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if he happens to be at a station where he can 
join a good mess.” 

Jane opens her blue eyes and looks at 
him pityingly. She is, as the reader must 
have remarked, matter-of-fact to the last de- 
gree, and takes the confession without a 
grainofsalt. “ Andis thisall? Good heav- 
ens! and have you no enjoyment in your 
life? When you go down to Chalkshire, 
when you are at home with your people, 
with Miss Marsland, how is it then ?’’ ¢ 

“Well, we take our food at ten in the 
morning and at seven in the evening—that is 
to say, my father and I do; my mother and 
Emma get in a solid Junch and a five o’clock 
tea between. And in due season we shoot 
and hunt, and all the year round we farm a 
little. We go to whatever parties we are 
invited, and twice to church on Sundays. 
At the present moment I can’t remember 
that we have any very particular enjoyment, 
unless it is croquet in summer and whist in 
winter.” 

“ And when you go to London?” 

“Oh, I knock about as most people do 
there.’’ 

“But those are the best times you ever 
have, surely ?”’ 

After reflection, Rawdon answers yes. He 
has probably got more out of his life in Lon- 
don than elsewhere. Still, evenin London, 
it is difficult for a man at all times to know 
what to do with himself. 

“ Difficult !’’ exclaims Jane. “ Difficult 
to know what to do with oneself in Lon- 
don? What a pity you have never met me 
there! We live, as I’ve told you, abroad, 
but twice a year regularly, sometimes 
oftener, we wake up—without intending it, 
Theobald says—and find ourselves in Lon- 
don. You ought to be with us (with me 
and Min, I mean), if you don’t know what 
to do with your time! Perhaps we might 
manage to meet there before long. When 
are you going to leave this for England ?”’ 

“Not for a day or two, I hope,” answers 
Rawdon; “to-morrow, I fear.’’ He has 
growing forebodings that his mother and 
Emma will bear him bodily away as soon as 
possible from the enemy’s camp. ‘ We 
only ran over to Bonn for a fortnight’s 
change, and returned this way to show Emma 
the outside of a foreign Spa.’’ 

“And have seen wickedness enough al- 
ready to be frightened away ?”’ 

“Not exactly that. The truth is, I think 
the.Crosbie family were never intended by 
nature for travelling. My mother thinks the 
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servants are burning the house down every 
uight regularly ; my father goes wild at the 
thought of the hay getting itself in without 
him. I—I,” he turns red and hesitates, 
“should like to know where I may find you 
out in London, Mrs. Theobald ?”’ 

“ Well, Theobald belongs to the Rag, but 
the surest way always to hear of me is at 
the Theatre Royal, from Uncle Dick. We 
shall only be able to stay a few hours in 
town this time,” she adds. “ We are going 
down straight into the country to take pos- 
session of our property. This day fort- 
night—how grand it sounds !—we shall be 
Mr. and Mrs, Theobald, of Theobalds, 
Chalkshire.”’ 

“ And our next-door neighbors. I hope 
you won't be too grand to admit me if I call, 
Mrs. Theobald ?’”’ 

“If! You are wise to put in the provi- 
80,” says poor Jane. ; 


It is three o’clock when Rawdon leaves 
the Theobalds’ rooms. The &arté players 
are still shuffling, cutting, dealing—dealing, 
cutting, shuffling, with the same freshness as 
when they began at midnight ; and likelier 
than not, says Jane, will continue to do so 
until breakfast time. She comes with Raw- 
don to the door and stands a minute or two 


there, chatting tohim in whispers. He car- 
ries away an ineffaceable picture of her with 
the flush of morning resting upon her soft 
face, her white dress, upon the half-dead 


roses in her hair, At the last angle on the 
staircase from whence the Theobalds’ door 
is visible, he turns, and Jane, before she 
vanishes, sends him a kiss from the tips of 
her fingers. Then, with much the same feel- 
ing as a schoolboy who has been out after 
hours and dreads to meet his master, Raw- 
don Crosbie makes his way up noiselessly 
toward his own room upon the third floor. 
If he can only reach it unheard, who shall 
say that he did not come back, virtuously 
and direct, from the ball? With stealthy 
tread he prepares to pass the door of Mr. 
and Mrs. Crosbie’s apartment on the second 
floor; he has all but reached it, he holds 
himself safe, when—the door opens sudden 
and wide, and a figure appears before him, 
A figure in a loose chintz wrapper, but with 
a head dignified and erect, a2 head from 
whence the black lace, the chignon of yes- 
terday have not been unpinned, a head that 
has unmistakably “sat up” all night—Mrs, 
Crosbie. - 
She takes a step forward, and Rawdon has 
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no choice but to stop short. And so they 
confront each other—Mrs. Crosbie in the 
hybrid attire aforesaid, her eyes and cheeks 
haggard from watching; young Rawdon ia 
his evening dress, his opera hat under his 
arm, the rose (Jane’s gift) in his buttonhoie, 
a quite unwonted glow of brightness, the re- 
flection probably of all the happy hours he 
has been spending, upon his face. 

“‘ What, mother, up already ?’’ 

“You have been in those people’s rooms, 
Rawdon. Don’t deny it. Don’t stoop to 
deny it. You have stayed till this disgrace- 
ful hour with Mrs. Theobald, and Emma 
and myself under the same roof!’’ 

Well, I can’t precisely say how it is, but 
either the tone of the accusation or the gen- 
eral effect of his mother’s figure, or botli, 
take a fatal effect on Rawdon’s fancy, and 
he bursts into a laugh. It is indefensible, 
undutiful, but for the life of him he cannot 
help it; nay, when he tries to choke the ill- 
timed levity back, it does but redouble, At 
three in the morning you will often see this 
hysterical kind of affection in persons grave 
as judges at other times. 

“T’ve spent the evening with the Theo- 
balds, and a very jolly evening too,’’ he re- 
marks as soon as he can speak at all. 

Mrs, Crosbie looks at him with growing 
horror and disgust. “I will not address 
you further now, sir. You are not in a fit 
state to be addressed,’’ And although he 
knows that he has in reality only partaken 
of a slice of p&té, of some madeira cake, of 
two glasses of light Rhenish wine, the awful 
emphasis of Mrs. Crosbie’s voice makes 
Rawdon almost ask himself whether he is 
or is not sober. “To-morrow—I should say 
to-day, for it is broad daylight already—I 
will hear what excuses you have to offer for 
yourself,” 

“ Excuses, my dear mother? Why, what 
in the world are you talking about? Ihave 
spent the evening, and a very jolly evening 
too, with the Theobalds, as I hope to spend 
a great many more with them if live——”’ 

“Rawdon !”’ 

“I’m not a schoolboy any longer, you 
know, mother. I really am old enough to 
be master of my own time.’’ 

“And our position? The position in 
which such conduct places uu-——” 

“ Juliana, my dear,” cries out the sleepy 
voice of old Crosbie from within, “don’t 
you think you had better go to your bed and 
leave the boy alone? This isn’t the time of 
day for argument.”’ 
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“ Nor is Rawdon in a state to listen to it,” 
says Mrs. Crosbie, with another withering 
luok at her son. However, she has wisdom 
enough to follow her husband's advice and 
withdraws ; shutting the door, with al] the 
righteous sternness of outraged parental au- 
thority, full in the delinquent’s face. 

Rawdon runs, two steps at a time, up to 
the next floor, puts his rosebud tenderly in 
water, and, long before Mrs. Crosbie’s head 
has reached its pillow, falls asieep and 
dreams of the Grande Duchesse waltzes and 
of Jane. 


CHAPTER IX. 
BLOSSY’S DEPLORABLE PASSIONS, 

He wakes, a good many hours later, in 
that state of utter moral collapse which 
seenis the stipulated payment to-morrow has 
to make for all human happy over-nights. 
He fell asleep with music in his heart and 
brain, with a fair woman’s hand upon his 
shoulder, a sweet woman’s breath on his 
cheek. He wakes, and his watch tells him 
it is a couple of hours past the usual break- 
fast hour, and he remembers that Jane is the 
wife of Francis Theobald (and the intimate 
associate of Monsieur de Lansac), and that 
he is nothing to her! The ball, and those 
three hours in the Theobalds’ rooms, and 
the dreams that followed, are all unrealities, 
things gone by and done with forever. And 
he must get up and dress and join the peo- 
ple who belong to him, and face his destiny ; 
must go on with life. 

When he comes down stairs he finds the 
breakfast equipage still upon the table, and 
Emma Marsland diligently looking over 
“ Bradshaw,” while she writes down laby- 
rinthine rows of figures on a slip of paper. 
A bundle of wraps, strapped, and his fa- 
ther’s hat-box are in one corner of the room, 
Mrs. Crosbie’s travelling bag is on a chair 
beside the window. 

“ Rawdon, down at last! 
what time itis, sir?” 

Miss Marsland runs to meet him, her 
kind little plump hands outstretcned, and 
Rawdon stoops and kisses her. She is not 
beautiful, she is not Jane, but her smiling 
face of welcome pricks up his spirits some- 
what. Anything to a lad of Rawdon’s age 
is better than a lecture. After anticipating 
a family conclave, to find himself alone with 
Emma, and to find Emma good-tempered 
and forgiving, comes to him in the nature of 
a reprieve, 


Do you know 
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“Mamma thought the tea would keep 
warm enough, but I know how you hate 
half-cold things, so I rang for fresh as soon 
as Lucy told me you were getting up. If 
you hadn’t stirred by eleven we decided we 
must call you, for, for—I hepe you won’t 
mind it, Rawdon, but we are going away to- 
day.’’ 

“Oh, are we indeed ?’’ says Rawdon, try- 
ing not to look as blank as he feels. “And 
pray what is the reason of this sudden exo- 
dus?” 

“ Well, mamma seems to think it will be 
best, and you know, Rawdon, how anxious 
your father is about the hay.” 

“ But that is no reason why we should go, 
Emmy. We‘are not anxious about the hay. 
Let them do as they like, and you and I will 
stop in Spa and enjoy ourselves.” 

Before Emma can recover herself from 
the shock of this horrible, this delightful 
proposal sufficiently to answer, Rawdon’s 
breakfast is brought in. She crosses to the 
table, pours out his tea, helps him to the lib- 
eral cream and sugar that his soul loves; 
then stands, with her eyes downcast, and 
more color than usual in her face, tracing 
little imaginary patterns on the table-cloth 
with her finger. 

“ You have got something disagreeable to 
say, Emmy. Oh, but I know you have! 
Whenever people make fortresses of bread- 
crumbs, it shows their minds are not at rest. 
Now, out with it. You'll be better after- 
ward.” 

“Joh, Rawdon, I’m so afraid you’ll be 
cross, but mamma got it out of me, and you 
know we never could have kept it a secret 
long !”” 

“ Kept what a secret?” 

“ Rawdon!” 

Miss Marsland’s lips quiver, and, with a 
pang of self-reproach, Rawdon remembers 
the love-scene in the woods. He remem- 
bers everything. 

“You are not, say you are not angry with 
me,”’ she pleads, watching his face. “I 
couldn’t help it. Mamma has such a way 
of searching one’s very thoughts, and it all 
came on somehow about Mrs. Theobald. 
She looked so dreadfully annoyed, poor 
mamma, at breakfast, and—and I didn’t 
know how to defend you, Rawdon, and then 
I told them ¢#aé. It seems a very vain 
speech, but I knew it was the one way to 
please mamma, and it has pleased her— 
oh, so much—and your father too,”’ 

Rawdon Crosbie drinks half a cup of tea 
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and butters a roll. “And when are we to 
be married, Emmy? Angry, my dear! why 
should I be angry?’’ He holds out his 
hand, and she takes and clings to it. “You 
had a perfect right to do as you liked, and, 
as you say, nothing that two people know 
can be secret long. When is it to be, 
Emmy? Of course my mother has decided 
everything.” 

“Of course nothing of the kind, sir. It 
will be only an engagement for I don’t know 
how long yet.” In her heart Emma has 
fixed upon the second week of August. 
“Papa says my other guardian’s consent 
must be asked—my cousin, Mr, Mason, you 
know, in Jamaica, But that can be only a 
matter of form, I’m sure. And then there 
will be the trousseau and bridesmaids and 
everything else to think of. Oh, Rawdon, 
won’t it be funny you and me going back en- 
gaged? I wonder what all the Chalkshire 
people will say?” 

Rawdon does not offer any guesses on 
the subject, but, gradually freeing his band 
from that of his betrothed, goes on with his 
breakfast. He feels in the very flattest 
spirits he has experienced in his whole not 
too highly pitched life: reaction after the 
ball, perhaps, to start with; superadded to 
this, the weight of his avowed, legitimate, to- 
be-congratulated engagement; and now, 
crowning all, the conviction that he is de- 
feated !—the conviction that Jane and his 
short, sweet, opening friendship for her are 
nowhere, and his mother and Emmy and 
all the old humdrum responsibilities and 
blessings of his lot in fullest possession of 
the field. 

“Yes, it was certainly apropos of Mrs. 
Theobald that it began,” says Emma pres- 
ently. “I don’t think I ever saw mamma 
so thoroughly cut up before ; and really and 
truly, Rawdon, I must say mamma was 
right. Now was it—wasit nice of you to be 
at an uproarious party, and us on the floor 
above, till three in the morning ?”’ 

Miss Marsland lays due emphasis on the 
word “uproarious.” Rawdon remembers 
the Theobalds’ room with its silent écarté 
players, and Jane and himself whispering 
in the moonlight over their supper. “ Up- 
roarious! I came home with the Theo- 
balds from the ball, and stopped to have a 
glass of wine in their rooms. Emmy, by 
the way, whatever you may do hereafter as 
to the rest, don’t take one leaf out of my 
mother’s book. Don’t sit up for me! I 
think I could be driven into any crime,” 
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says Rawdon, looking ferociously miserable, 
“ by a wife who sat up for me.” 

“I hope you'll never want sitting up for 
then,” says Emma discreetly. ‘“ When you 
go out anywhere, of course I shall go too, 
As to your being with the Theobalds last 
night, I can only say I did feel hurt, and I 
cried—yes, Kawdon, I cried to think you 
could take pleasure either in the ball or in 
their society. I’m not of a jealous disposi- 
tion——” 

“ Oh, not in the least,’’ remarks Rawdon, 
grimly jocular. 

“But as it is not proper for me to know 
a person like Mrs. Theobald, why P 

“Go on, my love.”’ 

“Why, I don’t think, now we are en- 
gaged, that it is proper for you. I’m sure 
I don’t want to say anything against her, 
her moral character I mean; but she is not 
alady. Now is she?” 

“ Really, Emma, I am no judge. She is 
a very well-married woman, and has more 
to say for herself than most people. That 
is all I know.” 

“And you would like me, now or here- 
after, to be intimate with her?” 

“ You are echoing my mother in al! this, 
Emma,” answers Rawdon, shifting his posi- 
tion. ‘* What question is there of your be- 
ing intimate with Mrs. Theobald? She is 
not especially anxiousy#that I know of, for 
the distinction of our family’s patronage.” 

“Well, no,” remarks Miss Marsland, 
drawing an envelope from her pocket. 
“Mrs. Theobald has taken pretty good care 
to show us, me and mamma, I mean, the 
value she sets on our good opinion! You 
remember my giving the child an ornament 
off my guard yesterday ; and it was that nice 
little fish Mr. Mason sent me once, *with 
real emeralds for eyes. Well, here iteds, 
returned! Just wrapped ina sheet of paper, 
you see, put into an envelope, and directed 
to ‘Miss Marsland.’ And without a word 
of apology too!” 

Rawdon Crosbie takes the envelope and 
its contents and examines them cvriously. 
So this is Jane’s handwriting—quite a 
commonplace school-girl hand, reader ; but 
Rawdon sees a new revelation of character 
in every upstroke. “To Miss Marsland, 
number fourteen,” he reads aloud, in an 
absent sort of way. 

*“ Yes, ‘To Miss Marsland, number four- 
teen,’ and not a word of explanation,” re- 
peats Emma. “As mamma says, after | 
had been good-natured enough to give it to 
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the child, Mrs. Theobald might at least 
have apologized for sending it back.” 

“ Certainly,” Rawdon acquiesces gravely. 
“ After having been mistaken for the Prin- 
cess Czartoriska, and cut as soon as the 
mistake was discovered, the very least Mrs. 
‘Theobald could have offered us would have 
been an apology. But some people have 
no delicacy of feeling.” 

“I’m glad you see it as we see it,” 
cries Emma, upon whom Rawdon’s small 
irony is lost. “But perhaps,” charitably, 
“we ought to set her conduct down to ig- 
norance, It wou/d have been difficult for 
her to say ‘with compliments’ or ‘kind re- 
gards.’”’ 

“ After having her acquaintance declined 
the day before,” adds Rawdon, “So it 
would, Emmy, rather.” 

He laughs aloud; Emma, not knowing 
how tu take him in his present mood, laughs 
too ; and just at this moment in comes Mr, 
Crosbie. Ah, the spirits, the happiness of 
these poor children, he thinks, looking at 
the two young lovers. Will they laugh as 
loud when they have been married a dozen 
years? Mr. Crosbie gives»his bald head a” 
shake full of mournful ‘experience, and, 
crossing the room, lays his hand kindly on 
his son’s shoulder, “You are down at 
last, sir, then?” he remarks. 

And Rawdon ktiows that he has received 
his father’s congratulations. In situations 
where a father and son of any other nation 
weald find room for telling dramatic effects, 
six¢ommonplace words, a shake of the 
hand;ia clasp of the shoulder, do the busi- 
ness for our:countrymen, Rawdon Crosbie 
knows that he is congratulated, his engage- 
ment ‘paternally ratified. He can see him- 
selfistanding, an automaton in an embroi- 
déred waistcoat, before the altar of Lidling- 
ton church; the shining old rector and a 
couple of shining curates busily tying him, 
till death themshall part, to Miss Marsland ; 
bridegroom, best man, bouquets; _brides- 
maids in sky-blue, matrons in mauve satin; 
by one instinctive, prophetic stretch of im- 
agination Rawdon can see it all, And in 
the background, to make the picture com- 
plete, a mischievous fair face, a pair of in- 
quisitive blue eyes, perhaps, watching the 
ceremony with amusement ! 

“TI have been giving Rawdon a good 
lecture, papa,” says Emma prettily, “ trying 
my best to make him promise to be a better 
boy for the future.” 

“ Ah, never lecture, my dear Emma,” an- 
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swers poor old Mr. Crosbie, almost 
solemnly. ‘ Never lecture any man, and 
never make any man promise anything. A 
woman’s proper weapon is sub——ahem, 
yes,” the entrance of Mrs, Crosbie, robed 
for travelling, abruptly cutting him short, 
“ submission to the inevitable is the first duty 
ofusall,” he adds. Then he meekly betakes 
himself to strapping together wraps and 
tying on labels, nor speaks again out of 
monosyllables till he and Rawdon are alone 
together that night in Brussels. 

Mrs. Crosbie’s congratulations are offered 
after a very different fashion to her husband’s. 
She advances with elegant effusion to 
Rawdon’s side, puts an arm round his neck, 
and in a few well-chosen words “ forgives ” 
him his last night’s crime, and hopes that he 
will prove himself worthy of one who al- 
ready occupies a daughter's place in his 
parents’ hearts! Tears swim with dignity 
in Mrs. Crosbie’s eyes ; they well over in 
Emma’s, who cries “‘O mamma, mamma, 
how can you?” and is finally obliged to 
take out her pocket-handkerchief. Raw- 
don feels like stone. He calls himself a 
monster; he tries to rouse his graceless 
heart into sentiment, nay, into ordinary de- 
cent human feeling, and fails, Luckily Mrs. 
Crosbie and Emma are too much occupicd 
with their own emotions to analyze his; 
luckily, too, one of the waiters enters before 
long to say that in another quarter of an 
hour the Pepinster char-d-dane witl be at 
the door. 

“ And unless I and my things are to be 
left behind, I must go and pack them at 
once,” says Rawdon, devoutly wishing such 
a consummation may arrive. He runs off 
to his room, rapidly turning over the pos- 
sibilities of escape as he runs, and finds that 
fate and Mrs. Crosbie’s maid have been 
too much for him. His dressing-case is 
packed ; the evening suit he wore last night 
neatly folded in his portmanteau, waiting only 
for him to turn the key. All that remains 
now is to submit, bid a hurried good-by to 
Mrs. Theobald, and be carried off at once 
to his lawful happiness and the village 
wedding, and the shining rector and curates 
in Lidlington church! He descends the 
stairs swiftly (may not his mother be again 
in wait for him ?), gets safely past the second 
floor, and knocks at the Theobalds’ door. 
A step is heard crossing the room. How 
Rawdon’s heart beats! The lock turns, 
and instead of Jane’s slim figure he sees the 
yard-wide waist of the Belgian nurse. 
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Her French is pretty much on a par with 
Rawdon’s, who has enjoyed the usual 
linguistic teaching of a thorough English 
education during ten years or so of his 
youth. But when does bad news fail to 
convey itself intelligibly? Mr. and Mrs. 
Theobald have gone away to breakfast in 
the woods. They may be back at two, 
three—who knows? The French gentle- 
man, their friend, is with them, and will 
monsieur like to leave any message? 

Monsieur feels his heart is in his mouth, 
so ridiculously poignant is his disappoint- 
ment. Gone away to breakfast in the woods ! 
And with De Lansac! He detests Mrs. 
‘Theobaid and everything belonging to her ; 
he despises himself for having wished to see 
her again. The door stands wide open, and 
he looks drearily round the pretty sunlit 
room. He sees the corner where Jane 
showed him her book of marytrs, the win- 
dow where they ate madeira cake, and were 
happy in the moonlight. A workbox and 
some scraps of lace and ribbon are on a 
table near at hand. Her presence is every- 
where, 

“Will Monsieur leave a message, a 
card?’’ repeats the Belgian, looking up 
with stolid scrutiny at the young English- 
man’s face. 

“Je laisse mon carte,” says Rawdon. 
Then, taking out his card-case, he discovers 
he has no pencil wherewith to write his P. 
P.C. The Belgian, however, divining what 
he wants, signs to him to come in, and, point- 
ing to her mistress’s open workbox, says the 
word “crayon.” Just then a vigorous shout 

kes itself heard from the interior of the 
bedroom, Mees Bébé awakening from her 
noontide sleep. The nurse runs away, 
prompt to whip or comfort, as the case may 
demand, and Rawdon ‘is left alone. 

After some seareh he finds a pencil ; duly 
writes the convenithiial absurdity upon a 
couple of cardsfor Mr. and Mrs. Theobald ; 
then, instead of ‘wisely escaping from the 
room and its recollections at once, falls to 
examining all the different little trinkets and 
bits of feminine rubbish Jane’s box contains. 
Here is a morsel of blue ribbon, the same rib- 
bon, he could swear, that she wore when he 
first saw her yesterday ; and here is an old- 
fashioned silver amulet, heart-shaped and 
scented with a vanilla bean inside; and 
here, carefully stored in a corner by them- 
selves, are a dozen or so dead rose-leaves. 
Rawdon thinks it would be no great crime 
to possess himself of these, keep them, wear 
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them—yes, in the pocket of that very em- 
broidered waistcoat that shall face the rec- 
tor and both curates in Lidlington church ; 
then with sudden chill he remembers that 
they may, nay, that they must be a memento 
of some hour in which he had no part. Does 
not their color tell they died longer ago than 
yesterday? Well, but that desire of steal- 
ing something that once belonged to Jane 
has entered his heart, and he has not the 
moral courage necessary to put it away. A 
patter of bare feet, a loud “I sall, I sall,” 
is heard from the inner room, If he means 
to commit the deed at all, it behooves him to 
lose no time about it. He hesitates, and 
the temptation grows stronger ; another in- 
stant, and the little silver heart (Jane’s 
dearest possession—if he only knew how 
dear a one!) is feloniously transferred to 
Rawdon Crosbie’s waistcoat pocket. Open 
flies the bedroom door and in rushes 
Blossy, in the lightest of baby déshadilié, 
her feet, her neck bare, her yellow curls dis- 
ordered, a nightcap of the ridiculous shape 
that children wear abroad on one side of 
her head ; the most delicious little figure for 
a baby Greuze imaginable. 

She flies to Rawdon, the nurse, who fol- 
lows, vainly striving to throw a frock lasso- 
fashion over her head, and takes refuge in 
his arms. He knows nothing whatever 
about children of her age ; indeed, connect- 
ing them always in his mind with school- 
rooms and village treats, dislikes them on 
principle. But who could feel Blossy Theo- 
bald’s lips upon his cheek and not fall in 
love with her? Rawdon does, on the spot ; 
he has, it must be confessed, pretty wide 
capabilities of this kind! And when, two 
minutes later, he goes back dutifully to his 
betrothed, such improvement in spirits and 
temper is visible in him as at once gives 
poor little Emma’s heart food for suspicion. 
“You have been saying good-by to Mrs. 
Theobald, Rawdon ?”’ 

“I have been leaving my P. P. C. on Mr. 
and Mrs, Theobald, Emmy. They were out, 
unfortunately, and the only person I saw 
was your friend, the small child.” 

He puts his arm round her with a guilty 
sense of his latest infidelity, and the heiress 
reposes her face affectionately on his waist- 
coat. Mr. and Mrs. Crosbie have gone to 
dispute the bill, and it is the lovers’ last 
moment together before starting. 

“Oh, Rawdon, what a dandy you are 
getting!’’ Her nose is within an inch and 
a half of Jane’s amulet. “ What is this 
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new scent you wear? and what put it into 
your head to buy it?” 

“T never bought a drop of scent in my 
life, Emmy. It must be these foreign fusces. 
I believe J have a box of them about me 
somewhere.”’ 

“Oh, indeed. Fusces! I never knew 
any fusces smell so sweet before! I re- 
member the time when you used to say you 
despised men who wore scents.” 

“* My dear Emmy,” replies Rawdon sage- 
ly, “ I've quite left off despising people for 
being fools. It’s a bad habit, a babit that 
leads one into being personal.”’ 

Well, the moment of departure arrives, 
and the Crosbie family take their places in 
the Pepinster char-d-danc. Cric-crack goes 
the driver’s whip—another moment, and 
Spa, and the new, keen taste of life he has 
experienced there, will be things of the past 
to Rawdon Crosbie. He glances up at cer- 
tain windows of the first floor to wish a 
mental good-by to some one who stood 
there last night, and sees a small figure 
kissing its hand to him vehemently, 

“ Dood-by, dood-by,” shouts Blossy, 
whom the Belgian nurse holds aloft in her 
arms upon the balcony. 

Emma on this looks up, and then Mrs, 
Crosbie. She is @ little near-sighted—not 
blind, like Francis Theobald, but sufficiently 
so on occasion to warrant that aid and 
maintenance to dignity, a double eye-glass. 
She draws forth and adjusts her double eye- 
glass now. 

“ A nice-looking child; positively, a nice 
looking child, Emma, is she not?” This 
little Christian concession to human weak- 
ness Mrs. Crosbie thinks it right, under the 
happily-altered circumstances, to make. 
“ Dood-by, myedear,”’ elevating her voice 
playfully ; “ dood-by.” And, carried away by 
the charitable impulses of the moment, Mrs. 
Crosbie actually so far forgets herself as to 
waft a kiss from the extreme tips of her 
gloved fingers to Jane Theobald’s child, 

And now occurs a really, remarkable 
phenomenon, considering Blossy Theobald’s 
age and circumstances, At the anexpected 
sight of these two ladies, Emma smiling, 
Mrs. Crosbie’s hand-kissing, the child ima 
second becomes scarlet. ‘ Mein fiss }’? 
she screams, “mein fiss!” then doubles 
up her dimpled fists in the most belligerent 
of attitudes, and shakes them with rage 
straight in the direction of Mrs, Crosbie’s 
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face. The Belgian nurse, shocked at such 
a display of temper toward ladies dressed 
in fine green and blue silks, attempts blan- 
dishment, and receives instant punishment 
on her face and ears in return. “ Mein 
fiss ! mein fiss!’’ shrieks Blossy, as though 
she would evoke heaven and earth to come 
to the rescue. 

Put yourself in her place, mature reader, 
She went to sleep last night, the ravished 
possessor of a real silver fish with emerald 
eyes and movable tail. She woke this 
morning with a paper of sweets, paltry sub- 
stitutes, beneath her pillow, her fish gone, 
her mother telling her that he had swum 
away in the night because the ladies wanted 
him back again. And now she sees them— 
these brigands, these destroyers of her hap- 
piness—smiling and kissing their hands, as 
though to give a fish one day and lure him 
away the next were quite a trivial thing. 
Why, if Blossy’s strength but matched her 
childish rage, her maddened sense of injus- 
tice, she would willingly tear both of them 
to pieces with those small hands. of hers on 
the spot. 

“What deplorable passions, or rather 
what a deplorable bringing up,” says Mrs. 
Crosbie, with her slow soft smile, as she 
doubles up her eye-glass. “ Rawdon used 
to fly into just those sorts of senseless rages 
till I cured him of them.” 

“FE doubt if Blossy Theobald could be 
cured easily,’’ remarks Emma Marsland. 

“My dear Emma, ‘education can cure 
anything. In six*months I would under- 
take to eradicate:the evil evén of that child’s 
natural heart. Education, system, strift- 
ness——”’ As 

The char-d-bane moves on with a jerk, 
and Blossy continues to bestow gestures of 
bitterest anathema*upomvits occupants till 
they are out of sights! #7 

“So much “for ‘Spa’ Emma whispers 
sentimentally to her levery as they turn from 
the High street) into @he open country. 
“Dear little place} shall always look 
back to it with pleasure} shan’t you, Kaw- 
don?” 1 hei 

Rawdon is silent: He is in one of those 
impressionable moods when we are apt to 
regard the slightest accident as a portent, 
either for good or evil; and the child’s 
parting maledictions seem to him—child 
that he is himself—to be fraught with evil 
omen of all kinds for the future. 
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F it were of the slightest importance to 
anybody what I thought on any sub- 
ject, or on this subject in particular, I should 
feel that I owed my country an apology for 
my intense delight in “England and the 
English,”’ for the enormous, almost unpatri- 
otic quickness with which I got rid of my 
prejudices, and for the pleasure I took in 
her people, her landscape, and her institu- 
tions. 

For was I not a_ sturdy Republican? 
Was not the memory of our war with me? 
Was not Mr. Sumner’s speech on the Ala- 
bama claims in my pocket when I went on 
board the Cunarder, and had I not quoted 
against them the verse of their own national 
anthem : 

Frustrate their knavish tricks, 

Confound their politics ? 
Had not people told me, and had I not be- 
lieved, that English people came here and 
accepted your hospitality, went home and 
ignored you? Had I forgotten Miss Mar- 
tineau’s “angry and silly letter in the midst 
of our war? She, the high priestess of ab- 
olition, abusing her Northern friends, who 
were giving their life-blood to put down 
slavery. Why, Joan of Arc might as well 
have thrown down the leurs de lis and 
embraced St. George and the Dragon, as for 
England to have deserted the Northern 
people. 

Well, I had no mission, political, religious, 
orliterary. I represented nobody but myself. 
When I found the English people kind, 
courtly, well bred, and especially polite, on 
the ground that we were Americans, I could 
not but be won. ‘Remember, you are 
taking the reflex wave of the war,’’ said one 
of my friends who was not so much fascina- 
ted as I was. No matter what I took it 
was very good, and “ mine own.” 

We went for the delicious purposes of 
travel. We wished to realize the reading 


of a lifetime ; to see the Tower, and West- | 


minster Abbey, and Eastcheap; to hear 
Bow Bells; to see the Queen; to see 
Madame Tussaud’s wax works. Nothing 
was too low or too lofty for our omnivorous 
appetites. One of us had travelled before ; 
but the other was as green as England's 
greenest lanes, But we both enjoyed alike 
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her hedgerows ; her golden pheasants troop- 
ing through the grass; her deer hiding in 
the ferns; her magnificent old oaks; her 
lordly residences ; and her rose-embowered 
cottages. 

It was a gracious June day, a red-letter day 
in my humble annals, when we found our- 
selves sailing up the Mersey. We had had 
a glorious view of the romantic Irish coast 
the evening before and all the morning, and 
I thought it a fine sight when Liverpool, 
proud commercial town, lay before me. I 
did not find Liverpool ugly. Her stately 
public buildings, broad streets, public 
squares, and nuble statues redeem her 
from the charge; and after a bath, a nap, 
and an excellent dinner at the comfortable 
* Adelphi,”’ we took a drive toa park in the 
environs, which we found charming. They 
say the first cathedral you see remains with 
you forever as the cathedral of the world. 
Perhaps this first glimpse of an English 
June and of a European park so favorably 
impressed me because it was the first, but 
I am convinced it was charming ; so was the 
fresh-looking, pleasant-spoken English lady 
whom we met walking in it, and who so 
kindly and even learnedly answered our 
questions about the new trees and flowers. 
And this English lady, who so agreeably 
surprised us by her affability and courtesy, 
was a type of all our accidental acquaint- 
ances. ‘His speech bewrayeth him,’ and 
our accent generally brought out, “I see 
you are Americans ;’’ or if not, we had but 
to say so, and our questions were answered 
with a ready politeness which it is but fair 
to say, English people do not seem to show 
to each other, I suppose the great differ- 
ences of rank necessarily bring about a cer- 
tain stiffness. We took our first bath in 
antiquity at Chester, where we spent a 
Sunday. The service in that venerable 
cathedral—those boy voices in the choir— 
shall I ever hear anything like it this side the 
golden gates ? 

Time should be imaged with a paint brush 
instead of a scythe; he knows how to 
wield the former even better than the latter; 
what he has adorned, let no man attempt to 
copy. I dare say those ruined cloisters were 
very common place in their youth; now 
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Time has so judiciously colored them, 
gnawed them, hung them with ivy and 
mosses and lichens, that they are beautiful 
with a tender perennial beauty. Wandering 
through the cathedral we found, strange to 
say, a memorial stone to one Thomas 
Phillipse, who was much praised for having 
remained loyal during the “ late rebellion in 
his Majesty’s colonies of North America, 
by which he lost much valuable land and all 
his riches,”’ etc., etc.—that being the way 
in which our Revolutionary war had struck 
them over there. Thomas Phillipse lost 
the goodly town of Yonkers on the Hudson, 
and many acres beside, and gained the ugly 
name of Tory over here ; but there he lies 
in the odor of sanctity in Chester cathedral, 
which is some compensation. 

We went up to London through Shrews- 
bury bought some “Shrewsbury cake,’ 
and thought of Falstaff fighting an hour by 
Shrewsbury clock. As we were talking and 
laughing over the former, a companion of 
ours in the railway carriage, who proved to 
be an English manufacturer, and who had 
been talking of America tous, said, “And 
so you know Shakespeare over there, and 
Byron too?’? Our national vanity got 
another shock after this from a young lady 
who asked us if we had ever heard the mu- 
sic of Mendelssohn and Beethoven. How- 
ever, our friend the manufacturer was ex- 
tremely kind. He showed us the “ Meakin” 
in Shropshire, well known to all ballad 
singers by the song, “ Round the Meakin,” 
which he said embodied a Shropshire cus- 
tom. Not being a Shropshire man himself, 
he told us that the Shropshire people thought 
the world of themselves, and were the most 
self-sufficient people in England. 

We glided past the smoky chimneys of 
Wolverhampton, and finally, after a railway 
journey of four or five hours, rich in pictures 
to us, reached London. 

I was awakened my first morning in Lon- 
don by the brilliant strains of the band of 
the Coldstream Guards, who were marching, 
as they do daily, from guard mounting to 
St. James’s Palace, where they play delight- 
fully. I should like to stop and say some- 
thing about the precision and brilliancy of 
this band ; but I forbear, lest my geese be 
accused of being all swans. 

There was a bright sun shining. Bucking- 
ham Palace was in front of our windows, 
and shortly the well-appointed equipages, 
unsurpassed in the world, began to drive by. 
At one o’clock we went to Rotten Row. to 
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see the equestrians. It is a pretty sight, 
were it only for the horses. At first we 
were very much disappointed in English 
beauty; but after a while the pretty faccs 
and majestic figures began to reach us. 
There is, however, no such beauty in Eng- 
land as in America, The very conformation 
which makes the men so handsome renders 
the women (to our eyes) heavy and coarse. 
The men are magnificent; the young men 
tall, well formed, and admirably dressed ; 
the old men positively beautiful with their 
fresh complexions, white hair, and admirable 
neatness. Nothing struck me more than 
this, and we might copy it to advantage 
here. As an Englishman grows older, he 
becomes more and more careful in his 
dress. 

To say how London opened itself to us 
in the next six weeks would be to write an 
encyclopedia, First itself—its illimitable 
extent, its magnificence, its gay, courtly, rich 
life, its historical points, its inexhaustible 
stores of museum, picture gallery, library, 
church, abbey, tower, everything. Whata 
city itis! And this was the gloomy, foggy, 
melancholy city which every American had 
told me to avoid, to hurry through, and get 
to Paris! I have now seen them both, and 
I find London in June superior in attraction 
to Paris in any month, beautiful, gay capital 
that it was. I must acknowledge that we 
were in England in an exceptional summer 
as to weather. The weather was brilliant, 
warm, and clear. Had it rained all the 
time, my enthusiasm might have been 
damped, 

One day we consecrated to the venerable 
Abbey, of course. Noamount of description 
can render this threadbare to us. I gazed 
with as much emotion on the beautiful pro- 
file of Mary Queen of Scots as if I were the 
first person who had ever wept over her 
“strange, eventful history.” Nothing is dis- 
agreeable here but the old vergers, who 
trooped us round like sheep, and who gave 
us the most familiar historical facts with 
great deliberateness, as if they feared we 
should “dilate with the wrong emotion.” 
I was pleased to see a full-length statue of 
Mrs. Siddonsin Westminster Abbey, Since 
the Romish Church denies Christian sepul- 
ture to actors, it was pleasing to see this 
proof of the superior liberality of her Eng- 
lish daughter. I stopped a moment before 
the bust of Thackeray. He was the only 
one of those immortals whom I had seen; 
and I rejoiced, as I looked upon the speak- 
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ing marble, that I had known and listened 
to that great genius. 

To look at and properly appreciate the 
British Museum is the work of a lifetime ; 
we gave it one day!—just enough to set 
our teeth on edge. There I remember a 
letter of Sir Walter Scott, denying emphati- 
cally the authorship of “ Waverley.” I after- 
ward had the pleasure to meet Mr. Jones, 
the curator of this magnificent place, and I 
begged him to hide that away, for it is not 
pleasant to see Walter Scott’s name ap- 
pended toa lie. “Oh! he was a writer of 
fiction you know,’’*was his answer. 

It would be a liberal education as well to 
“do” the South Kensington Museum. To 
it whatever of curious china, gems, antiqui- 
ties, pictures; or objects of art any col- 
lector possesses, naturally gravitates. They 
accept gifts, become responsible for loans, 
and have already much property of their 
own. It “did” us, instead of our “ doing” 
it, for no human strength can compass it in 
less than a week, and we had not that to 
spare. I remember with especial pleasure 


some of Landseer’s original pictures, same 
of Faed’s, and one or two of Herrick’s. 
The National Gallery we visited on a pri- 
vate day, thanks to the courtesy of Sir John 
Bowring, whose accomplished wife and 


daughter we found copying pictures with 
great ability. This accomplishment, so 
rare here, is an almost universal one in 
England; all the educated women sketch 
well, and some paint very well also. The 
Hogarths interested me immensely. I had 
no idea he had such a charm of color. His 
pictures are as fresh to-day as when they 
were painted. I looked long and earnestly 
at the Turners, and found that I could get 
to understand them after a while. But 
Turner is like classical music and Brown- 
ing’s poetry—he requires study. The wval- 
uable Raphaels, Correggios, and other treas- 
ures of this glorious gallery have been too 
often described for me to attempt. The 
water-color galleries were our next great 
delight. We have no idea of this branch 
of art over here. Our collectors have been 
shy of buying water-color drawings. We 
found them exquisitely beautiful and choice. 
The English landscape lends itself natu- 
rally to water-color. When I afterward 
paid a visit to an English country-seat, and 
saw, as I sat at breakfast, the old family 
chapel hung with ivy, just framed by the 
window, I said, “ There you have a water- 
color arranged to your hand.” I imagine 
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this peculiarity of object is the reason 
we have so few water-colorists in the 
United States. Our grand distances and 
atmospheric effects, the absence of mullion- 
ed windows hung with ivy, and other archi- 
tectural beauties, undoubtedly make oils 
the most convenient medium. Our Ameri- 
can landscape painters—Kensett, Church, 
Gifford, Bierstadt—have no superiors in 
Europe in oils, if, indeed, they have many 
equals. 

I saw the yearly exhibition at the Royal 
Academy. Of it, I remember one of 
Landseer’s—a curious picture—eagles at- 
tacking swans, a bloody, cruel, unequal 
fight. Then I saw another of “ Vanessa,” 
by Millais, the deserted love of Dean 
Swift—another unequal fight. She was 
represented a tall, proud, unhappy-looking 
creature, a beauty, and in the handsomest 
brocade that ever was woven or painted, 
That brocade alone would*have insured a 
large female attendance. 

Westminster Hall I remember with pe- 
culiar pleasure, and the richly-decorated 
St. Stephen’s Chapel, under the House of 
Commons, of no use to anybody, but as 
rich as an illuminated missal. I was after- 
ward shut up, as becomes my dangerous 
character, in a wired den over the House 
of Commons, and heard Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Lowe, and Dr. Ball ; also 
some men of lesser note. Mr. Gladstone 
speaks with singular clearness and ele- 
gance, and I noticed none of that hesi- 
tancy so often attributed to English speak- 
ers, 

A permission to the House of Lords was 
not so easily obtained, for it was the height 
of the debate on the Irish Church Bill, and 
the peeresses demanded their right to every 
one of the few available seats. However, that 
came in time, and I was so fortunate as to 
hear Earl Granville, the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord John Russell, and some others, on an 
interesting subject—that of life peerage. 
There was a desire, as I was told by a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, to infuse 
some new life into the “ Lords” by the in- 
troduction of a limited number of life 
peers, men who did not desire or who had 
not the wealth to aspire to “founding a 
family.” The opponents of the case quoted 
some good things from English history, of 
men who had desired title simply that they 
might give it to a son, and the question of 
life peerage was lost. 

The House of Lords, architecturally, is a 
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magnificent room, and the dignity, quiet, 
and repose of the scene made me unwill- 
ingly acknowledge that the Senate of the 
United States might perhaps improve its 
manners, Perhaps, in our desire for sim- 
plicity, absence of title, or badge of office, 
we may have thrown over too much. 

The drives out of London shared, of 
course, in our pleasures. Hampton Court, 
Windsor, Richmond, the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham, came in their turn. I walked 
through a half mile of roses at a rose show 
at Sydenham, and saw that imperial flower 
for the first time, for we cannot grow such 
roses here. The rose in America is dwin- 
dled and thin compared with the English 
rose. It has suffered from transplantation, 
as the human animal did for two centuries. 
Now the human animal is beginning to 
grow broad and rosy, and show his English 
origin. I hope the roses may too. 

Of the English dinner table we had a 
pretty fair experience. Had our indebted- 
ness to English hospitality been limited to 
the dinners we ate alone, we should have 
returned overwhelmed with a sense of un- 
requitable favors bestowed ; but when all 
these dinners were followed up by other 
kindnesses, we owned ourselves hopelessly 
bankrupt. For every letter, a dozen doors 
flew open ; for every friend you make, you 
sow dragons’ teeth for innumerable other 
friends, and each one is kinder than the 
last. Some of my new friends spoke hand- 
somely of American hospitality. I was 
compelled to say “it must be an inherited 
virtue.” 

They can be more hospitable than we, 
these fortunate people; they have a far 
more highly organized system of domestic 
service ; they have immense wealth; they 
have that regular graduated society where 
every man and woman knows his or her 
place. And whatever we, as republicans, 
may say as to the so-called snobbery of 
English people, I have seen far worse snobs 
here than there. It is better to bea worship- 
per of aqueen (who to them is abstract Eng- 
land), or of a duke with a “long pedigree,” 
than to worship, as we too often do, some up- 
start rich man, who cannot offer us even 
the qualities of the one or the other. I be- 
lieve a habit of respect is good for the hu- 
man race; “it blesseth him that gives and 
him that takes,” and it produces in Eng- 
land such manners in the tradespeople, 
servants, innkeepers, and, in fact, all who 
serve you for your money’, that I would 
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fain become a student and a copyist of the 
better specimens, that I might become in 
my turn a teacher “of the same” to the 
dominant race who drive our carriages and 
rule our households. Ido not wonder that 
American women like Europe, and are 
happier there than here. Women are more 
sensitive than men in this matter of re- 
spectful attendance; and they receive so 
little of it here from our so-called servants 
that the perfect deference and good breed- 
ing of that class in the older countries is a 
happiness in itself. 

We reluctantly tore ourselves from the 
delights of Nilsson and the opera at Covent 
Garden, and all the theatres, and of the 
parks and drives and dinners of London, 
for fresh fields and pastures new. We 
wanted to see Oxford, Stratford-on-Avon, 
Warwick, Kenilworth, York, Edinburgh, 
and all that glorious company. 

Oxford we saw out of term time. There 
were no gowns and caps walking about, no 
races on the Isis. But what a regal old 
town it is! How we enjoyed the architec- 
ture, the quaint old gargoyles, the delicious 
gardens of Merton, Magdalen, and St. 
John’s. How heavy the air was with the 
perfume of the lime trees, then in full 
blooin. Nowhere in England is the, turf 
more green, the English landscape purer 
or more characteristic. The air is eloquent 
with learning and splendid names. We 
drove to Blenheim and enjoyed its magnifi- 
cence, tried to realize that we were in 
Woodstock Park ; but here two sets of remi- 
niscences clashed, and it was hard to define 
where Fair Rosamond ended and the 
stormy Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, 
began. We drove home by Godston Ab- 
bey, where the frail favorite ended her ca- 
reer ; and we finished the day by a visit to a 
sweet English rectory right out of Berket 
Foster, all strawberries and roses and dia- 
mond-paned windows. Our host was full 
of the legends of the spot, and told me he 
had an apple in his garden called the “ Fair 
Rosamond,” which shows (for he was a di- 
vine) hew meritorious a thing it is to be 
pretty. 

From Leamington we drove over to 
Stratford-on-Avon, on one of the loveliest 
summer days I ever experienced, and 
lunched in Washington Irving’s parlor at 
the “Red House.” ' We afterward walked 
to Shakespcare’s house, where we found 
five Americans before us. We were not 
surprised, though perhaps our national 
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vanity was a little gratified, when the sensi- 
ble old lady who acts as custodian took 
down an American edition of Shakespeare 
and told us how highly the English schol- 
ars appreciated the work of “ Shakespeare’s 
scholar.” 

We attempted to walk to the church 
where Shakespeare lies buried, but the heat 
overcoming one lady of our party, we 
sought shelter on a friendly doorstep, in 
the shade, while the gentlemen went back 
for carriages. The door behind us softly 
opened and revealed the features of an el- 
derly lady, who kindly invited us to enter, 
saying, “I am sure the rector of the parish 
would not like to see ladies reduced to sit- 
ting on his doorstep. Pray walk in.” We 
accepted the gracious invitation, and were 
rewarded soon by the presence of the rec- 
tor, a well-looking, well-bred man. He 
told us that of all the visitors to Shake- 
speare’s tomb the Americans constituted 
one-sixth ; that they were by far the most 
interested in the visit. He preached every 
Sunday in the famous church where Shake- 
speare’s bust and body are enshrined ; and 
he knew Miss Bacon well, but was, I 
thought, a little astonished that she lodged 
at ashoemaker’s. He gave me some local 
details of the place, and offered us refresh- 
ments, with true English hospitality. 

The old church is delightfully situated 
close to the banks of the Avon. We went 
in, read the inscription, 

Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbear ! 
and looked at that wonderful bust which 
gives us all we can see of the most astound- 
ing genius the world has ever known. 

We drove away silently, too full of deli- 
cious reverie to talk. Nothing roused us 
till our coachman said, two or three miles 
from Stratford, “The seat of Sir Thomas 
Lucy, now the property of Mr. Lucy. 
Strangers not permitted toenter.” So the 
family keep up the traditional inhospitality. 
We allowed our eyes to enter, however, and 
saw through the barred gate the most beau- 
tiful long, low Elizabethan house, and some 
of the finest elms in England. We drove 
home by Stoneleigh Abbey, another charm- 
ing specimen house, where are some inter- 
esting relics of Lord Byron, but we were 
not able to stop and see them. The owner, 
Mr. Leigh, however, permits his house and 
treasures to be.seen at certain hours by the 
public. 

Kenilworth, Warwick Castle, Guy’s 
Cliff, afford another day's diive from Leam- 
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ington ; and I insisted on going through the 
old town of Coventry, for the sake of 
Godiva and Peeping Tom, whose luckless 
effigy is carefully arranged at a window. But, 
alas! Coventry is a modern, prosperous 
manufacturing town, and had it not been 
for a wonderful old church we should have 
been wofully disappointed. At Warwick 
Castle, where are the two best Van- 
dykes of Charles I., I saw the only relic 
of Oliver Cromwell which I could find in 
England. It was a cast of his face after 
death. 

Kenilworth is a dreadful disappointment. 
It is toc much of a ruin. You can scarcely, 
even with Sir Walter in your hand, recon- 
struct that famous banquet hall, of which 
the floor and the roof are gone. I found 
Amy Robsart’s staircase. She is the most 
real person connected with Kenilworth. 

York Minster was one of my great joys. 
It is the only cathedral I have seen in Eng- 
land or on the Continent that can be seen. 
It has no ugly, unsightly, intrusive build- 
ings between you and it. It stands majes- 
tically in its own green park, glorious, com- 
plete—a poem and'a history in itself. 

We could never become accustomed to 
the beauty of England—the finish, the per- 
fection of the whole thing, all so agreeable 
to an eye accustomed to our own unfinish, 
We have not been touched up by time yet ; 
and, indeed, where will be our old cathe- 
drals, our Warwick Castles to touch up? 
We can never have the green turf or the 
lovely flowers; our torrid summers and 
frigid winters forbid it. We are a vast 
country with few people ; they are a small 
country with many people. They can af- 
ford to have their railway embankments 
sodded, their little stations each a flower 
garden. With us those enormous public 
works must remain forever rough, great 
scars on the face of nature. We must get 
our beauty in other things, and leave to 
England her peerless enamel of green grass, 
brilliant flowers, her gray ruins and grace- 
ful ivy. 

I was amused, sometimes a little offended, 
to find how little English people knew of 
the United States. It seemed impossible to 
believe that two steamers a week ran be- 
tween Liverpool and New York, each 
freighted to the water’s edge ; and yet the 
English ladies would ask me if we “ever 
had ice cream in New York,” if we “had 
frequent fires because it was built of wood,” 
etc.; and they would smile incredulously 
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when I said it had been against the law for 
forty years to build a wooden house in New 
York. And the worst of it is, they do not 
care much socially to know about the United 
States. The stream of thought flows stead- 
ily from England here, not from here there. 
They are very kind, very friendly, interested 
in a general way, and consider us a great, 
wonderful, unknown sort of Australia, and 
that is all. 

One thing they do respect and admire in 
us—the way we are paying our national 
debt ; but they cannot understand (and who 
could explain to them ?) the curious combina- 
tions brought about by our system of poli- 
tics and by our republican institutions. 
“ Who are your best people ?”’ was a favorite 
and unanswerable question. It is a strange 
and significant fact that Americans who 
travel in Europe are more amazed at the 
other Americans they meet there than at 
any other people who travel. So we may 
well stop trying to describe ourselves to for- 
eigners. We are too vast, too heterogene- 
ous. 

One question I always asked and never 
got answered, which was: “ Why did Eng- 
land take the side of the South?” I hoped 
to receive some philosophical s ‘lution of 
this great problem. Dr. Mackay, the poet, 
gave me a witty answer; “ Because England 
loves all rebels except athome!” But with 
all this they were most kindly, most hospi- 
table ; they seemed to feel, in spite of them- 
selves, a sort of brotherhood. They take 
trouble for you, are delighted if you enjoy 
England; they open wide those splendid 
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dovrs, within whose folds are hidden so 
much luxury, so much comfort. The con- 
versation at an English dinner table, cor- 
dial, refined, often learned, never (to my 
hearing) commonplace—the low, delicious- 
ly-musical voices of English women—would 
that they could be imported !—the straight- 
forward, pleasant talk of the men, all these 
things go to forma society such as we can- 
not have in this country for many, many 
years to come, if ever. Then the fine 
courtly breeding. No lady feels that she 
“improves her position” by “snubbing” 
another lady. None of the manners of 
the American watering-place ; rather those 
manners we remember in our own quiet 
country neighborhoods, when our fathers 
and mothers brought us up to respect age 
and the clergy, and to have some dignity and 
sweetness instead of a hail-fellow-well-met 
sort of rollicking coarseness. 

I believe it would do Americans—people 
of the United States—good to go more fre- 
quently to England. It would breed greater 
kindliness of thought and correct many mu- 
tual misconceptions. We could copy to ad- 
vantage many things in English manners 
and culture, and it would not at all hurt 
them to learn more of us, to learn that we 
have perhaps some of the most luxurious 
cities of the world—that we have heard of 
Shakespeare and Byron—and that we have 
listened to the strains of Mendelssohn and 
Beethoven. They now feel most kindly, and 
are willing to acknowledge the greatness of _ 
our country and its solid merits. Let no 
politician put us asunder ! 

M. E. W. S. 








THE TWO PALMS. 


W HERE light winds hardly stirred the summer 
calm 


Of the sweet air, 
Near a little roadside grew a lonely palm, 
Straight-stemmec and fair. 


With silent quest it reared its plumy head 
Toward the bright sky ; 

Thro’ all the trembling of its leaflets played 
A ceaseless sigh. 


The breezes wooed it with caressing hands 
Still te climb higher ; 

A strange hope, whispering of unknown lands 
Bade it aspire. 

Till upwarc. stretching toward the dazzling blue 
One happy day, 


Straight to its heart a sudden sweetness flew, 
From far away. 

Across the currents of the upper air 
It knew its mate ; 

Having aspired, Love, divinely fair 
Crowned its high state. 


Dear Heart ! far off, across the silent seas, 
Bid me aspire ! 

Waft my lone spirit on a holicr breeze 
To levels higher ; 

Till on her sacred and serenest height 
My soul meet thine, 

And like two mounting fiames in one unite, 
Thy life and mine 


Lucy Fountain, 
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THE SURRENDER OF PARIS. 

THE curtain has fallen on the piteous 
drama whose first act ended with Woerth 
and Gravelotte, its second at Sedan, its 
third at Metz, its fourth at Orleans, its fifth 
at Le Mans, Belfort, St. Quentin, and Paris. 
The wantonness in which war delights 
crowned the tragedy ; the shelling of Paris 
was hardly needed to reduce a city already 
at the point of starvation, The Germans 
opened fire upon it when every “ relieving 
army ’’ had been routed, and when, as their 
own reports declared, it was an impossi- 
bility to raise the siege. The bombard- 
ment, therefore, becomes a piece of barbar- 
ism. Considering that war is the “ hand- 
maid of civilization,” she strangely suc- 
ceeds, sometimes, in disguising her refining 
and civilizing traits, and shows a very 
savage mask. Possibly the taunts of the 
unlucky Parisian wits partly provoked the 
bombardment, and these it certainly silenced 
by exhibiting the perfection of Moltke’s 
plan and of the German artillery service. 
One undesigned effect, however, has been to 
justify Trochu’s sorties in the eyes of his- 
tory—when the iron hail fell upon their 
homes the fury of the people demanded bat- 
tle. Had Trochu hurled his troops against 
silent and patient camps he might perhaps 
have been catalogued among the “ military 
butchers’ who sacrifice armies with no 
hope of success. 

The curtain falls on the drama, and the 
“miracle of 1792’’ has not been repeated ; 
but it has been a “ miracle play ” in the ra- 
pidity and ease with which France was 
beaten by a neighbor only as populous and 
not as rich—a miracle play in the general- 
ship of Moltke and the soldiership of his 
troops. It required but six weeks for Prus- 
sia to conquer Austria, and six months to 
conquer France; but the ruin of France 
has been more thorough and irreparable. 
Indeed, the third republic has shown itself 
as helpless in the grasp of Germany as the 
second empire ; and whereas, had the war 
stopped at Sedan, France would have flat- 
teringly laid her defeat at the door of Na- 
poleonism, she now sees the military su- 
periority of Germany under all circum- 
stances. Counts Bismarck and Moltke are 


under obligations to the republic for a 
chance to make this demonstration. But 
let us not forget that the republic was call- 
ed to play a losing game, and found all the 
moves forced a long way ahead, while its 
strength was crippled at the outset by the 
penning-up or removal from the board of 
400,000 choice officers and men. Before 
it could gird itself for battle, 400,000 more 
were shut up in Paris, and almost as much 
out of the combat as the other 400,000 who 
had marched to the frontier under the ban- 
ners of MacMahon and Bazaine. Such 
odds were hopeless ; still, the question of 
odds has little to do with that of good 
strategy and good discipline, which latter 
the armies of France could have showed 
even in defeat had they had them to show. 

Were one asked to portray the “great 
generals of France,” he would be tempted 
to revive the, old traveller’s jest, and sim- 
ply declaring “there are no great generals in 
France,” so make anend of the chapter. A 
few French names deserve to be treated 
with respect ; but, whereas, in history it is 
familiar experience to find a great general 
drawing out some worthy opponent—a 
Wellington for a Napoleon, a Gustavus for 
a Wallenstein—nothing of the sort has been 
seen in France. The generals of the Em- 
pire went down like tenpins before their op- 
ponents, and in such heaps that it was hard 
to award praise or blame. The generals of 
the Republic are nobetter. D’Aurelles and 
Chanzy have been no match for the Prince 
Royal; Bourbaki has been shamefully 
routed by Von Werder; Faidherbe has 
shown himself fait d’herbe alike before Man- 
teuffek and Von Goeben. We cannot call 
Trochu a soldier competent to defeat Von 
Moltke, though his defence of Paris has 
been skilful and heroic. 

Indeed, the outcry of the fickle capital, 
against the greatest of living French sol- 
diers has been cruel and ungrateful in the 
extreme. He has done everything for the 
city that could be done, from the inside ; 
and perhaps his mistake, in one sense, was 
in not going out in M. Gambetta’s balloon. 
It is doubtful whether Napoleon himself 
could have raised the siege of Paris while 
shut up inside the city, with such an army 
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and such a leader investing it. Trochu 
hela Paris until it had reached the starva- 
tion point. Whether the siege would have 
had another issue had he commanded all 
the “relieving armies” of France, or any 
one of them, is now a matter of sheer spec- 
ulation. If, in such a crisis, he had directly 
or indirectly, in person or by deputy, as- 
sumed supreme control over these relieving 
armies, he at least would have had the op- 
portunity to make a name among the great 
captains of history ; but he regarded it his 
duty to defend the beleaguered capital, 
thereby entrusting its relief to other hands, 
He chose to be Governor of Paris, and not 
Dictator of France, and this latter function 
was assumed by M. Gambetta, an ener- 
getic patriot, destitute of military ideas. 
Only soldierly genius outside of Paris could 
have saved the capital, and instead of a ge- 
nius France has had a Gambetta—not a 
strategist, but a civilian, who, in aspiring to 
be a Louvois or a Carnot, hardly swells to 
the stature of a Stanton, and, buzzing about“ 
from camp to camp, furnishes, instead of 
Cesar-like conquest, only “ ceaseless activi- 
ty,’’ which even a windmill has in a high gale. 

To have maintained the populace of 
Paris—the Paris of Robespierre—in com- 


parative order during six trying months ; to 
have sustained a siege for four months and 
ten days, during which he daily fed the 
enormous population from stores previ- 
ously collected, is in itself an administrative 
marvel, and places Trochu in the front rank 


of governors if not of generals. Had Ba- 
zaine possessed or exercised but half of 
his foresight, we should not yet be dis- 
cussing the fall of Paris. Trochu’s sorties 
indicate his soldierly skill as distinctly as 
his government of Paris attests his gifts of 
administration. They were well-timed; 
they were directed at definite objects, 
and were not idle, aimless experiments ; 
they began by the seizure of commanding 
positions, and by manceuvres toward a suc- 
cess which his troops failed to achieve. 
Indeed, the lesson taught by the second 
half of the war is that the French failures 
cannot all be laid at the doors of the French 
officers. The latter have been notably in- 
ferior to their opponents, but not more so 
than the French rank and file to the soldiers 
of Germany. In point of arms and equip- 
ments, and in perfect preparation of every 
kind, the German armies have also excelled. 
Whether it be their cavalry, their artillery, 
their transportation, their staff, their scout- 
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ing system, their spy system—whatever the 
detail compared, they always surpass the 
French, The German troops, also, have 
acquired confidence in their leaders, because 
they have never been called to march a mile, 
or fire a shot, without a definite and wise 
purpose, forming part of a general plan sure 
to be crowned with success. The French 
recruit, foolishly taught to despise his enemy, 
learns in battle, and without formal teach- 
ing, to fear him, and so to distrust his own 
leaders. If we take the official report of 
one of Chanzy’s battles, or of Bourbaki’s, or 
Faidherbe’s, or Trochu’s, we shall be sure 
to read that “the centre and right were victo- 
rious, but the left gave way in confusion” ; 
or that the wings stood their ground and the 
centre fell back ; or that the Mobiles fought 
like heroes and the National Guard fled at 
the first shot; or that somebody’s brigade 
or division got into a panic. In every bat- 
tle the official French reports show some 
want of discipline and some unsoldierly 
conduct somewhere—and with a line of bat- 
tle it usually happens, as with a chain, it is 
“only as strong as its weakest part.” 
Three years ago, however, Trochu predicted 
this military inferiority of the French troops 
in a struggle with the Prussians, 

Instead of making too few sorties, Trochu 
has evidently made ail that the situation de- 
manded or allowed ; each new one has more 
strikingly demonstrated the weakness of the 
garrison, taken as a whole. The troops of 
the Crown Prince are uniformly good, those 
of Paris half brilliant and half bad. When, 
on the 18th and 19th of September, the 
army of Paris for the first time opposed the 
Crown Prince in his passage of the Marne 
and Seine, Vinoy led out the picked troops, 
and was beaten rapidly at Chatillon, Ville- 
juif, Creteil, and Clamart. Positions which 
commanded Paris—the very positions from 
which Paris has been shelled—were aban- 
doned with what the official report calls a 
“to-be-regretted precipitancy ;’’ and the 
complete investment of Paris was an affair 
of half a dezen hours. On the joth of 
September, Vinoy, with the flower of the 
garrison, sallied out to recover these key 
positions, and in a few hours was driven 
back under the guns of Issy and Mon- 
trouge. There must have been a double 
meaning in the official order with which 
Trochu thanked his troops. “The com- 
bats of September 30 have proved to our 
soldiers how much they are worth, to their 
chiefs what they may expect of them.” 
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To tell the truth, these combats proved that 
the troops were worth very little, and that 
Trochu expected nothing of them. For it 
was weeks and months before he would trust 
them again beyond the range of the forts ; 
and when reproached and goaded by Field- 
Marshal Flourens and Julius Caesar Pyat, he 
replied that he would not go out until his 
hodge-podge army was drilled, and until the 
foundries had melted him more artillery. 
However, as it turned out, it was his action 
at this stage of the siege that may be most 
successfully criticised ; for, thanks to waste- 
fulness and want of foresight, Metz had 
capitulated a month too soon, and Freder- 
ick Charles, with a hundred thousand men, 
was ready to march against the army of the 
Loire. It was then, if ever, that Ducrot 
and D’Aurelles might have hoped, if they 
were prepared, to grasp hands at Fontaine- 
bleau. What might have happened on the 
Loire, if Bazaine, the evil genius of France, 
had not so soon released Prince Frederick 
Charles from guard-duty on the Moselle, 
must remain among the #fs of history. It 
may look, at this point, as if Trochu, who 
has been the Fabius of France, played the 
véle of “Cunctator’’ too long, and should 
have struck desperately while Frederick 
Charles was remote ; but the rawness of his 
garrisgn seems to have forced inaction. 

When, at last, Ducrot pushed out at the 
southeast, his operations were well planned 
and well cloaked by feints; but his troops 
were checked by the desperate valor and 
constancy of their opponents, and the same 
was true of the simultaneous northerly ad- 
vance of D’Aurelles, It is pretty much the 
same story to the end. The abandonment 
of Mont Avron, on the east, after one day’s 
bombardment, showed that the Paris garri- 
son was hardly fit to defend its own works, 
much less to assault the enemy’s ; the cap- 
ture of the French battery facing Clamart 
pointed the same moral, while the German 
artillery, by keeping down the fire of Issy and 
Montrouge, allowed such reinforcements at 
the captured point that Trochu’s two as- 
saults were powerless to retake it. In fine, 
the heavy sortie of the roth of January, 
west of Mont Valérien, seems to have been 
well planned. The troops were thrown in 
compact masses upon the German outposts, 
which they carried; but they were driven 
from the strong line they then occupied by 
fresh forces of the besiegers. Doubtless it 
was some of the very “ National Guard” 
who then took to their heels and left the 
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gallant Mobiles unsupported, that afterward 
howled “a Berlin!” around the Hotel de 
Ville. 

There is one pleasant prospect in this 
close of a struggle too unequal from the 
first—it is that with the fall of Paris will 
come peace for France, under the Republic. 
To avoid the restoration of that empire 
which, by a long career of errors, has, 
brought the military pride of France to the 
dust, would be a great point gained. Taught 
by the experience of the past, France wiil 
never again, probably, be so.little prepared 
for war as in the fatal year 1870. 


WHOSE TURN NEXT? 

THOUGH the new Kaiser says “the Em- 
pire is peace,” he says it with helmet buckled 
and sword in hand. The elderly gentleman 
who spends the winter in skating at Wil- 
helmshéhe also announced that the Em- 
pire was peace. When a King wins his 
imperial crown in war and sees his soldierly 
fame filling the earth, while his realm stretch- 
es on every hand, and nations tremble at his 
sword that once sneered at his sceptre, he 
is not wont to turn back on the high road of 
conquest. King William has been no roi 
a’ Yvetot, “ dormant fort bien sans gloire.” 
Every hour Prussia, under him, has been 
planning or executing encroachments upon 
her neighbors, She has never touched her 
sword under William save to win; and 
should the royal warrior, glutted with vic- 
tory, and weary of fire, blood, and spoil, 
now seek to end his days in peace, there is 
a man behind the throne to whom William’s 
personality is nothing—to whom King or 
Kaiser is but the lever, and the throne the 
fulcrum, for uplifting Germany. Bismarck 
and Moltke are still the “twin thunder- 
bolts” of Prussian war. 

The Prussian address to his Majesty de- 
clares that the Upper House “knows no 
other aim than to promote his welfare,” 
and that “as the new German Empire ori- 
ginates in the manful defence of our rights 
by our sovereigns, the truly German and 
monarchical spirit which has contributed to 
create it will sustain it.” The philanthropist’s 
after-dinner vision figures the British Lion 
lying down with the Russian Bear, and all 
the European eagles kissing beak to beak : 
but a European nation armed caf-a-fie, ana 
arrived after Herculean sacrifices at the top 
of gladiatorial training, and inflamed by 
success, does not easily cast away the 
glaive, and, Cincinnatus-like, turn to the 
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plough, save, like Cincinnatus, to return 
to the sword. What we may predict, how- 
ever, is that the exhaustion of Germany 
will enforce a breathing-spell, and so far 
make the empire “peace.” If it be an- 
swered that Bonaparte drew for twenty 
years upon French resources as severely as 
Moltke has upon German, we may reply, 
the German temperament is not one to be 
blinded by mere glitter, like the French, nor 
will it be swindled by pure Napoleonism. 
We can even predict a temporary disgust 
of blood-bought military glory in Germany, 
like our own of 1865; but then—wounds 
heal, the roar of the battle-field dies away in 
the distance, war’s horrors soften in the 
perspective of years, grass grows over 
Gravelotte, flowers spring on the heights of 
Speichern, and “glory” beckons once more 
along the lurid path. 

Whom will Prussia conquer next? Who 
is to be catalogued after Denmark, South 
Germany, Austria, and France? What 
game is on Bismarck’s cards, and what tal- 
lying campaign is chalked on the blackboard 
of Moltke? 

On one flank of Germany lies Russia ; 
on the other, Belgium and Holland, en- 
croachment upon which means a challenge 
to England, since the latter power has offi- 
ciously undertaken to champion Belgium 
and preserve her autonomy. Which of 
these two leading candidates for Moltke’s 
sword is first to be spitted thereon, becomes 
for both an interesting study. Against 
each the far-seeing Bismarck has already 
been at the pains to sow the seeds of a 
quarrel and to nurse the first shoots of his 
precious plants. Germany is fired with the 
idea of German nationality, and a very 
popular song takes the ground that Fader- 
land is not to be defined by any national 
limits hitherto respected, but extends wher- 
ever German hearts beat and the German 
tongue is spoken. Now, the Baltic frontier 
of Russia contains a district or two palpa- 
bly covered by this definition ; and the re- 
covery of this alienated part of the Fader- 
land must one day be thought about. There 
is fire yet in the great war-cry of “German 
unity,” and it is quite sure that the German 
gentleman who had a “brother in Alsace,” 
according to the war-song, must have at 
least a cousin in Livonia. Besides, Empe- 
ror William tells us Germany will now de- 
vote herself to commerce; and a strip of 
Russian seacoast, with a few more Baltic 
ports, would not come amiss. Prussia’s 
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rise as a naval power implies dominion of 
the Baltic, which would hardly be yielded 
by Russia without a struggle. 

But if the omens show that trains are laid 
for both Russia and England, they also 
show that the German Chancellor will fire 
one at a time, and will gladly honor Eng- 
land, if she likes, with the first explosion. 
Let it not be understood that Prussia would 
make war on England through love of mili- 
tary “glory ”—that is not the German tem- 
perament. Indeed, the nation that over- 
threw Austria in six weeks and ruined 
France in six months has no military pres- 
tige to win, save by fighting single-handed 
some coalition of powers. Besides, since 
England’s partial abdication of European 
authority and her appearance in the cata- 
logue of “ Asiatic powers,” she ought appar- 
ently to be out of the way of Prussia, while 
a further safeguard for her might be expected 
in the sympathy, amounting sometimes al- 
most to sycophancy, with which she has 
egged on Count Bismarck to the ruin of her 
old Crimean ally. Despite all this the 
whole world knows that Count Bismarck 

Shas treated England with contempt and 
almost with insult. When the English 
government busies itself breathlessly to “ of- 
fer friendly intervention,” Bismarck mocks 
the “timid message-carrying” between 
Gladstone and Granville and Lord Lyons 
and Odo Russell. When it ventures to 
“propose terms,” Bismarck’s mockery 
changes to menace. The most preposter- 
ous claims upon England regarding the 
shipment of arms are made by Count Bern- 
storff, and the deprecatory replies of Eng- 
land “ create immense indignation in Ber- 
lin.” 

What is the secret of this carefully pre- 
pared hostility to England? The sum of 
her offence seems to be that for half a cen- 
tury she has been the self-constituted guar- 
dian of Belgium and the Netherlands 
against both France and Prussia, and that 
she warned them both, last summer, of her 
resolve to go to war, if need be, to preserve 
the Belgian frontier intact. M. Chevalier 
suggests in the “Journal du Havre” 
another reason for the “anti-English ” feel- 
ing in Germany. He pretends that “an 
invasion of England is popular in Ger- 
many,” because it would furnish such enor- 
mous plunder, London being “ the rendez- 
vous of the capitalized wealth of the world.” 
This theory, however, is perhaps rather 
too spiteful on M. Chevalier’s part to be of 
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much practical value; though the official 
German newspaper at the Emperor’s head- 
quarters, in an article on the military weak- 
ness of England, rather gloatingly remark- 
ed, the other day, that “the immense ex- 
tent of its possessions, its riches, and the nu- 
merous causes of rivalry which result from 
its immediate contact with so many differ- 
ent nations, constitute so many elements of 
insecurity.” A suggestion worth rather more 
consideration is that England may hence- 
forth be in Germany’s way as a commercial 
and naval power. But England’s attitude 
toward Belgium and the Netherlands seems 
to be the chief reason for the extraordinary 
rebuffs she has received from Germany. 
Parts, at least, of these countries are expect- 
ed, probably, to “gravitate” one day to- 
ward the German empire, as certain parts 
of North America are expected in due time 
to “ gravitate” towards the United States ; 
and England sets herself up against this 
“law of political gravitation.” Must she 


not, therefore, be regarded in the cabinets 
of Berlin as, an enemy of “ German unity” ? 

There is nothing too small nor is there any- 
thing too great for Count Bismarck’s purpose 
of snubbing England. When English ships 
are scuttled in the Seine he will pay for them, 
but will not apologize ; when the London 


Conference meets on the Eastern, question 
he enforces silence on the Western ques- 
tion ; and it is significant that Count Bern- 
storff, in his second letter upon the shipment 
of arms to France, answers Earl Granville’s 
suave compliment to Prussian prowess by 
a half-prophecy that serious trouble will arise 
between Prussia and England. Few com- 
plaints are made against the United States 
for doing precisely what England does 
in shipping arms, and Prussia’s indict- 
ment against tne latter power is popularly 
called a second series of ‘“ Alabama 
Claims.” 

War, however, between England and 
Prussia could probably be avoided by the 
abandonment on the part of England of 
any further pretensions to “protect ” Bel- 
gium, or to have anything whatever to do 
with continental politics, except in the in- 
terest of Prussia. The “Pall Mall Ga- 
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zette,” in an article on German contempt 
for England, says: “The official journal of 
the besieging army at Versailles has just 
taken stock of the defensive and offensive 
capabilities of Great Britain, and the con- 
clusion at which it arrives is as follows: 
‘Without military reorganization it is per- 
fectly idle to discuss the attitude which 
England should take in view of future con- 
tinental complications. Its present mili- 
tary system allows it but one attitude, 
that of obliteration.’ Nothing can be 
franker, or in a sense more friendly, than 
the intimation thus conveyed to us.” 
But will that gentle hint be taken? 
One would judge that it will be taken, and 
very gladly. At the price of backing down 
regarding sundry traditional items of “ pol- 
icy,” England may probably procure peace 
with Prussia, whom she has for years fondly 
regarded as her “natural ally.” Even re- 
garding Count Bernstorff’s claim, a leading 
London review has declared that “ The ac- 
cepted doctrine of international law is that 
the furnishing of guns to a belligerent is no 
offence in a neutral. That this is the rule 
of international law, and that it ought not 
to remain so, appear to us propositions 
equally clear.” Surely, this is the first 
step toward giving satisfaction! The 
same paper thinks that “there is nothing 
to mediate about in France,” and that it is 
“no longer important that our Eastern 
policy should repose on the defence of Tur- 
key.” Surely, if the “defence of Turkey ” 
can be given up at the command of Russia, 
that of Belgium and the Netherlands can 
be given up at the order of Prussia, now 
apparently so much more formidable. Prus- 
sia, then, cannot well demand of England 
anything she is likely to refuse ; and, as to 
the French question, Prussia must be hard 
to please if she can fail to note that Eng- 
land, after pledging herself to friendly inter- 
vention “at the right moment,” has gradu- 
ally changed her original outcry to a whis- 
per, and that whisper to silence. Yes, 
amidst the utter silence of England, Paris 
concludes her desperate struggle, and this en- 
forced silence is procured solely at the per- 
emptory order of Prussia. 
PHILIP QUILIBET. 





SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANY. 


CURIOSITIES OF GLYCERINE. 

A NEw chapter in the witcheries of chem- 
istry was opened by the ingenious French- 
man Chevreul in 1817, when he discovered 
that fats are salts of which the base is a 
bland, sweet, syrupy liquid called glycerine. 
Its property of long continuing moist, while 
it is not of a greasy nature, has made it an 
agent of great utility in medicine and the 
arts. It is used to correct hardness and 
dryness of the skin, in deafness, sore throat, 
in urinary calculi, and as a vehicle for ad- 
ministering other medicines whose proper- 
ties it is desirable to disguise. It is admi- 
rable for keeping poultices long soft. It has 
various uses in the teilet ; a function in pho- 
tography ; is admirable for preserving soft- 
bodied animals; and is invaluable to the 
microscopist for his preparations. 

When glycerine was about thirty years 
old, that is in 1847, an Italian named So- 
bero opened a new career for it. Its com- 
position was found to be a triatomic alco- 
hol, and it was capable of forming what are 
called substitution compounds. When al- 
lowed slowly to trickle into a mixture of 
equal measures of nitric acid and oil of vit- 
riol, at a low temperature, two atoms of its 
hydrogen are replaced by two atoms of pro- 
toxide of nitrogen, and there results a heavy 
oily liquid known as nitro-glycerine, a body 
which has more than ten times the explo- 
sive power of gunpowder. It has come into 
extensive use for blasting, and the number 
of terrible accidents that have happened 
from it by explosion from mere friction il- 
lustrates not only the tremendous forces that 
can be stored up in the shape of atomic ten- 
sions, but how exquisite is the balance by 
which such terrible agencies are kept in 
equilibrium. 

How to make nitro-glycerine safe was the 
problem proposed by Nobel, a Swedish 
mining engineer, and his success has been 
as wonderful as the subject he experimented 
with, He found that by mixing it with ten 
per cent. of wood spirit it was rendered per- 
fectly harmless, and could be thus safely 
transported. Before it can be used the 
wood spirit requires to be separated, which 
is easily done ; but this, of course, reconverts 
the nitro-glycerine into the original state, 


when it is as dangerous as ever. But Nobel 
discovered that by mixing with it twenty- 
five per cent. of very fine sand, a brownish- 
looking powder results, which behaves in a 
way remarkably different from the nitro- 
glycerine. When ignited it burns without 
explosion ; if struck with a hammer on an 
anvil, the portion struck takes fire without 
inflaming the rest. A case of eight pounds 
placed on a brisk fire was consumed with- 
out noise or shock; a similar case flung 
from a height of sixty-five feet on a rock did 
not explode, while a weight of two hundred 
pounds falling twenty feet upon a mass of 
it smashed the box which held it, but with- 
out explosion. It may, however, be effec- 
tually fired by the use of fulminate of silver, 
such as is used in percussion caps, while the 
fulminate may be ignited by a slow match 
or the electric spark. This compound is 
known as dynamite. 


INFLUENCE OF THE MOON UPON THE 
RAINFALL. 

ACCORDING to Mr. James Glaisher, 
F. R. S., as reported in the “ Builder,’’ 
the greatest rainfall occurs about the ninth 
day of the moon; and during the first and 
last week of the moon it is least in amount. 
He also states that the daily fall of rain is 
greatest about four o’clock in the afternoon. 
From a large number of observations, he 
concludes that the moon is in some way 
connected with the fluctuations in the rain- 
fall. 


SYMPTOMS OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 
IN a late lecture, Dr. Edward Séguin, to 
whom the world is indebted for establishing 
the educability of the idiotic, has pointed 
out the symptoms by which idiocy is to be 
distinguished, and what are to be regarded 
as favorable and what unfavorable signs. 
His,positions may be thus summed up : 
Mere backwardness, or incapacity to fol- 
low the ordinary course of instruction, or 
intellectual deficiencies unaccompanied by 
physiological defects, are not to be taken as 
indications of the idiotic state. Its tests 
are as follows: The walk regularly swing- 
ing from side to side, not forward and back- 
ward like that of the inebriate; the hand 
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hanging or automatically busy or moist with 
saliva which escapes from the meaningless 
mouth; the look oblique and vacant,'or 
sliding about, lustrous, and empty; the 
speech w#/, or limited to a few involuntary 
words, or to repeated syllables, or to some 
obsolete term, with an occasional yell insert- 
ed to express a want. 

The symptoms are favorable when the 
walk does not differ much from the centre 
of gravity ; when the hand is firm without 
stiffness, not busy with automatic move- 
ments ; can take hold or let go on invitation 
or command, when the look is easily called 
to action, and the words, though few and 
imperfect, have a connected meaning ; when 
the child is active without restlessness, and 
is susceptible to praise. 

The symptoms are unfavorable when 
without paralysis the walk is next to impos- 
sible and accompanied by frequent headlong 
plunges; when the fingers, tapering and 
cold, stiff or relaxed, cannot be flexed or 
extended, cannot grasp or let go; when 
the look is implicated with the automatic ac- 
tion of some part, as the fingers ; when there 
is proper anesthesia of the touch; when 
the development of affectional feeling is not 
followed by intellectual progress; or when 
idiotcy is complicated with extensive pa- 
ralysis. 


MORTALITY FROM SNAKE-BITES IN 


INDIA. 


THE prevalence of venomous snakes in 
India, and the fearful loss of life therefrom, 
must make that country anything but a 


pleasant place of residence. In the year 
1869 no less than 11,416 persons perished 
from the effects of snake-bites in the Ben- 
gal Presidency. These figures were care- 
fully collated, and do not include any of a 
large number of cases where the cause of 
“death was not definitely known; nor was 
any account taken of the many others who 
were wounded and, from the effects of the 
poison, left with permanently damaged con- 
stitutions. Of the venomous reptiles which 
infest that country, the tic-polonga, the 
horatta pam, and the deadly cobra de ca- 
pello are the most destructive, The first 
named seems to have a particular liking for 
human habitations, often quartering itself 
within them, without the least regard to the 
preferences of the other occupants, Sir 
Emerson Tennent, in his “ Natural His- 
tory of Ceylon,’”’ says: “ These formidable 
serpents so infested the official residence of 
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the District Judge of Trincomalee in 1858 
as to compel his family to abandon it. In 
another instance a friend of mine, going 
hastily to take a supply of wafers from an 
open tin case which stood in his office, 
drew back his hand on finding the box oc- 
cupied by a tic-polonga coiled within it.’’ 
The cobra also frequents human abodes, 
and, though apparently tamable, is held in 
horrible dread by both man and beast. The 
horse quickly detects its presence on com- 
ing anywhere in its vicinity, and utterly re- 
fuses to be brought within reach of its 
deadly fangs, These, like other venomous 
snakes, are most dangerous during the hot- 
test months of the year ; and it is thought by 
‘many that there is some connection between 
the electrical state of the atmosphere and 
the venom of serpents, as the poison is al- 
ways most deadly and the creatures most 
fierce when the electrical conditions of the 
atmosphere are most disturbed. The bite 
of either of the above-named reptiles, if 
falling upon any part where the fangs enter 
a good-sized vein, is quickly fatal. If, how- 
ever, it is made in some fleshy part, the 
poison is more slowly absorbed, and thus 
more time is left for the application of reme- 
dies. A chicken bit by the tic-polonga died in 
thirty-six seconds, and a dog bitten by the 
same creature was dead in twenty-six min- 
utes after receiving the injury. According 
to the experiments of Dr. Russell, the bite 
of the cobra is about equally poisonous, 
and unless remedies are speedily applied it 
is generally fatal to man. The local reme- 
dies are ligation above the wound, to pre- 
vent, if possible, the passage of the poison 
into the general circulation, sucking or cup- 
ping the bitten part, cauterization, and ex- 
cision. Internally the diffusible stimulants, 
such as ammonia, are often given, or the 
simple alcoholic stimulants ; the object be- 
ing to restore the prostrated nervous energy 
which invariably accompanies the poisonous 
snake-bite. In India arsenic is a noted 
remedy against the bite of the cobra, as 
also are the leaves of the Anistolochia In- 
dica, which, when bruised and taken inter- 
nally, seem to act almost like a specific in 
destroying the effects of the poison. Another 
mode of cure, and one extensively prac- 
tised by the natives, is the application of 
what are called snake-stones to the punc- 
tures made by the serpent’s fangs. They 
are said to adhere quite forcibly to the 
wounds, apparently absorbing the blood as 
it flows, and after a few minutes dropping 
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off of their own accord. If they leave the 
part free from pain, the danger is considered 
over. These so-called stones are small, 
flattish bodies, shaped something like the 
half of an almond, with squared ends, in- 
tensely black, and bearing a very high 
polish, They have been carefully exam- 
ined, and turn out to be simply charred 
bone or horn; in fact, animal charcoal, the 
well-known absorptive powers of which 
probably account for their efficacy. That 
they act by extracting the poison from the 
wound is rendered likely from the circum- 
stance that to be of any use they must be 
applied immediately after the wound has 
been received ; whence the practice among 
the natives of keeping them about their per- 
sons. 


COLD WEATHER IN ENGLAND. 

DuRING the two weeks ending January 
5, 1871, it was the coldest in England that 
it has been for the last ten years. The 
lowest temperature at Blackheath was 9.8 
deg. F. on the 25th of December, 1870. In 
the eastern counties it was still colder, falling 
as low as 8 deg, F, at Hull, and nearly as low 
at Norwich, Nottingham, and Leicester. 
During the entire fourteen days the tempera- 
ture scarcely rose above the freezing point. 
It is feared that much damage has been done 
to vegetation. 


NEW VARIETIES OF CURIOUS BIRDS. 

SoME novel specimens of rare birds from 
New Zealand are reported of by the author- 
ities of the London Zoological Gardens. 
They have for some time had a female kiwi 
or apteryx, which is remarkable for laying 
the largest egg, in proportion to its size, of 
any known bird. The kiwi weighs but sixty 
ounces, yet its egg, four and three-fourths 
inches in length by two and nine-tenth inch- 
es in breadth, weighs about fourteen and 
a half ounces. The apteryx belongs to the 
ostrich tribe, and it is one of the ways of 
these birds for the male to incubate the eggs. 
Having procured a male bird, he took 
promptly to his social duty, as regarded 
from the struthious point of view, and 
squatted closely upon one of the huge eggs, 
which was placed between his feet, so that 
its long axis was parallel to that of its body. 
After sticking faithfully to his work for six 
weeks, with no legitimate result, the ex- 
hausted kiwi died a martyr to the cause. 
They have also had the New Zealand ground 
parrot, known as the kakapo, which has 
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abortive wings, and is almost incapable of 
flight, and has nocturnal habits like the ow}, 
although it is a vegetable feeder. A small 
mocking bird, allied to the shore-plovers, is 
also spoken of, which possesses the extraor- 
dinary feature of having the end of its bill 
curved toward the right. Professor New- 
ton has shown that this abnormal peculiari- 
ty commences from the egg. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE OCEAN BOTTOM. 
THE investigations that have been carried 
on during the last ten or fifteen years in the 
interest of ocean telegraphy have added 
much to our knowledge concerning the 
state of things at the bottom of the sea. 
From a paper on the “ Geography of the 
Sea Bed,” by Captain Sherard Osborn, we 
learn that the greatest depth where a cable 
has ever been laid does not reach 3,000 
fathoms. The bed of the North Atlantic, 
which has been quite extensively explored, 
consists of two valleys, the eastern extend- 
ing from 10 deg. to 30 deg., the western 
from 30 deg. to 50 deg., west longitude. 
The eastern valley has been traced south- 
ward to the equator, and its greatest depth 
is under 13,000 feet. It is separated from 
the western valley by a ridge which extends 
from Iceland to the Azores, and is thus 
volcanic in character at both extremities. 
Its greatest breadth is about 500 miles, and 
the ocean deepens from it on both sides. 
It is probable that the sea bed is free from 
bare rocks and rough projections, and is 
unbroken by abrupt precipices or chasms. 


INFLUENCE OF BREATHING UPON THE 
CIRCULATION. 

In his essays on the forces that carry on 
the circulation of the blood, Dr. Buchanan 
states it as his opinion that the ordinary act 
of breathing strongly influences the current 
of the blood in its passage through the en- 
tire vascular system. In support of this he 
instances the collapse of the large veins of 
the neck during inspiration and their ful- 
ness during expiration, which is thus ac- 
counted for. The tendency toward a vacu- 
um in the chest during inspiration allows 
the great veins to become partially emptied 
by outside atmospheric pressure; whereas 
during expiration the pressure within the 
chest is increased, the flow of blood into it 
is thus abstructed, and the veins again be- 
come full. To show that the arterial circu- 
lation is also affected, he cites the observa- 
tions of physiologists to the effect that the 
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pulse is less full and strong during inspira- 
tion, and that it recovers its volume and 
strength during the period of expiration and 
repose. The movements that are seen to be 
going on in the brain when it has been ex- 
posed to view, the oscillations of the hemo- 
static column, and the phenomena of as- 
phyxia, are severally cited as further evi- 
dence in support of the hypothesis. 
’ 

CORRELATION OF THE VITAL FORCES. 

THE beautiful principle of the correlation 
of forces is being constantly verified as new 
observations increase. The latest case is the 
fulfilment of a scientific prediction by Dr. 
Gaule, who discovered the law of the me- 
chanical equivalent of heat. He said in 
1843: “If an animal were engaged ia turn- 
ing a piece of machinery or in ascending a 
mountain, I apprehend that in proportion to 
the muscular effort put forth for the purpose 
a diminution of the heat evolved in the sys- 
tem by a given chemical action would be ex- 
perienced.”’ The propositions that muscu- 
lar exertion is at the expense of bodily heat, 
and that therefore great exercise runs down 
the vital temperature, have been recently 
confirmed by Drs. Corfield and Lortet. Dr. 
Lartet found that in ascending Mont Blanc 
the temperature of his body fell from 97.3 
deg. Fah. to 89.6 deg. Fah. He also found 
when on his way up that if he stopped a few 
moments the temperature of his body rose 
briskly to the normal standard ; but on the 
summit itself it was some half hour in com- 
ing up to the same point. His pulse, which 
was 64 per minute at Chamouni, rose in fre- 
quency during the ascent, and beat at the 
rate of 172 per minute at the top. His 
breathing was much quickened ; the inspira- 
tions were more shallow and the expirations 
prolonged, much less air being inspired and 
expired than usual. Dr. Corfield’s observa- 
tions in ascending Mount Etna were mainly 
directed to the condition of the pulse, which 
beat 68 per minute at the start and became 
very irregular and rose to 115 per minute as 
he reached the summit. 

The great fatigue which results from these 
mountain ascents has hitherto been regarded 
as altogether out of proportion to the work 
accomplished, and has been largely attrib- 
uted to alteration of external conditions, 
such as diminished pressure and the breath- 
ing of an attenuated atmosphere. Dr. Car- 
field, on the contrary, believes that the 
amount of work done is quite sufficient to 
account for the extraordinary fatgue, and 
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shows that during his own ascent of Etna he 
was doing the work of ¢hree average laborers, 
and this without being accustomed to that 
kind of exercise. The explanation of the 
lowered temperature and its quick recovery 
when at rest, which occurred in Dr, Lartet’s 
case, is probably this: His fund of bodily 
power over and above that required for the 
maintenance of the functions, was soon ex- 
hausted by the excessive exercise ; and after 
that, if the exercise was continued, it must be 
partially at the expense of the other func- 
tions, as in this instance it was at the ex- 
pense of the normal supply of animal heat. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
PLANTS. 

OF the 1,586 species of phanerogamic 
plants known and described in Belgium, no 
less than 512, or nearly one-third, are sup- 
posed to have been introduced from other 
countries, Ninety-one of these are from 
Southern Europe, 137 from the East, 14 
from Central and § from North Europe, 16 
from Alpine regions, 34 from America, and 
5 from Africa, The native countries of the 
remaining 210 are unknown. 


A NEW EXTRACTIVE. 

A NEW means of isolating the so-called 
ferments, of which diastase in plants and pep- 
sine in animals are examples, has been found 
in the use of pure glycerine. Experiments 
on the stomach, salivary glands, and pan- 
creas, as well as on certain seeds, have fully 
proved that it possesses strong extractive 
powers, and also that the extracts thus 
formed may be kept for long periods with- 
out change. These qualities give it an im- 
mediate practical value for medical pur- 
poses, as by it peptic extracts may be formed, 
which, unlike the preparations in common 
use, will be concentrated, lasting, and pala- 
table. 


INHERITANCE OF ACCIDENTAL DEFOR- 
MITIES. 

THE fact that many diseases are inherited, 
coupled with the experiments of Dr. Brown- 
Séquard, who found that artifically induced 
epilepsy in guinea pigs was transmitted to 
their offspring, has led to she question 
whether accidental deformities may not also 
be inheritable. The theory that they are has 
been denied by high authority, but several 
published cases appear to support the op- 
posite view. For example, a dog that had 
accidentally lost its tail transmitted the de- 
fect to its descendants for three or four gen- 
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erations. In another instance a cow which 
had lost her left horn produced three calves 
in succession which in place of a horn on 
the left side had only a small protuberance 
on the skin. In Kamtchatka the natives 
clip the ears of their draught dogs, and this 
deformity is said to be often transmitted. 
According to Blumenbach, the children of 
an officer, whose little finger had been cut 
across and become crooked, presented an 
analogous defect. Gosse mentions the case 
of an officer wounded in the battle of 
Eylau, who transmitted to his offspring a 
scar on the forehead. The children of 
Sioux squaws are said to sometimes in- 
herit the marks that have been tattooed on 
their mothers’ faces. 


OFFICE OF OXYGEN IN PLANTS. 

THE characteristic work of plants is to 
build mineral atoms into organized com- 
pounds, This process of constructive 
chemistry takes place solely in the leaves, 
and a part of the opexation consists in the 
absorption of carbonic acid from the air, 
its decomposition, and the return to the air 
again of the liberated oxygen. Thus plants 
are occupied in undoing the destructive 
work of animal respiration. But there are 
times when a reverse process takes place, 
and when, like animals, they become ab- 
sorbers of oxygen. Seeds will not ger- 
minate, buds will not expand, flowers will 
not unfold, and fruits will not ripen, except 
oxygen be taken up from the air. It 
therefore appears to act in some way as an 
aid to the processes of assimilation and 
transformation which belong to these vari- 
ous steps in the development of the plant. 


THE OUTLET OF THE MEDITERRA- 
NEAN. 

IT is well known that large volumes of 
water are continually pouring into the Med- 
iterranean, not only through the various 
rivers which empty into it, but also from 
the Black Sea and through the Straits of 
Gibraltar from the Atlantic. As there was 
no apparent outlet, and the sea never 
seemed to get over full, it was conjectured 
that there must be a powerful undercurrent 
flowing out through the Straits of Gibraltar. 
This is said to have been verified by the ex- 
periment of a certain sea captain who, low- 
ered a basket of stones in the straits, which 
soon encountered an outflow, that carried 
forward the basket with such force as to 
tow his boat against the upper current. 
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During his late dredging expedition in the 
Mediterranean, Dr. Carpenter also investi- 
gated the matter, and found the captain’s 
report to be substantially correct. 


INFERIORITY OF AMERICAN CLOTHS. 
A CORRESPONDENT writes to the “ Trib- 
une” that the reason why American cloths 
are less lasting both in color and wear than 
those brought from France and England, is 
because foreign manufacturers keep the 
wool intended for first-class goods for three 
years, putting it through 2 process of cleans- 
ing once each year. They thus get rid of 
all the fatty matter, and the wool is left thor- 
oughly shrunken and in the best condition 
to receive the dyes. The American manu- 
facturers, on the other hand, do not thor- 
oughly cleanse their stock. A portion of 
the grease is left in the wool, which inter- 
feres with shrinkage and the absorption of 
dye. The cloths may look well at first, but 
they soil more easily and are more likely to 
fade and shrink than the foreign goods. 


EXTENSION OF TOBACCO CULTURE. 

THE introduction and cultivation. of 
economic plants have of late years been at- 
tracting a good deal of attention in several 
of the English colonies. The failure of the 
cotton supply from this country during our 
late war led almost immediately to efforts 
toward the cultivation of the cotton plant in 
India, which have been attended with very 
satisfactory results, The cultivation of tea, 
cinchona, and ipecacuanha is also being suc- 
cessfully carried on in the same country ; and 
the growth of tobacco has now but recently 
been undertaken. The experiments in to- 
bacco-raising in Jamaica and Natal have 
thus far turned out well, samples brought 
to London from both these places having 
been pronounced of superior quality. ‘The 
scarcity of tobacco occasioned by the war 
on the Continent is likely still further to 
stimulate its foreign production. 

CARE IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
CHLORAL, 

THE employment of hydrate of chloral 
for the purpose of allaying nervous irrita- 
bility and inducing sleep is highly com- 
mended by many of the medical journals, and 
has become quite the fashion in actual prac- 
tice. Owing to its reported harmlessness, it 
is also being used by not a few without the 
advice of the physician, Both should learn 
caution from a case reported in the last num- 
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ber of the “ Psychological Journal”’ for 1870, 
where fatal congestion of the brain followed 
its administration, although it was given in 
the usual dose, and quite in accordance with 
the directions of those who are supposed to 


know most about its properties. The at- 


tending physician who reports the circum- 
stances says: “As it stands, this case cer- 
tainly teaches that the administration of 
chloral should at present be attended with 
especial circumspection ; and that it cannot 
be too strongly impressed upon attendants 
that a new dose should never be given while 
the patient is sufficiently under the influence 
of the last to sleep profoundly.’ 


ACCORDING to a late statement by Pro- 
fessor Huxley, the average weight of the 
human body may be taken at one hundred 
and fifty-four pounds, Such a body would 
be made up of muscles and their appurte- 
nances, sixty-eight pounds ; skeleton, twen- 
ty-four pounds; skin, ten and a_ half 
pounds ; fat, twenty-eight pounds ; brain, 
three pounds; thoracic viscera, two and a 
half pounds; abdominal viscera, eleven 
pounds ; blood, seven pounds. Or of water 
eighty-eight pounds, and of solid matter 
sixty-six pounds, 


TRANSPIRATION OF WATERY FLUID BY 
LEAVES. 

From a series of experiments made by 
Dr. McNab on the transpiration of watery 
fluid by leaves, the results of which are 
detailed in “ Nature,” it appears that the 
total quantity of water found in the leaves 
was 63.4 percent. Ofthis, the portion which 
could be received by calcium chloride, sul- 
phuric acid, or by the action of the sun, was 
but from 5 to 6 per cent.; hence it is cal- 
culated that the amount of transpirable 
fluid in the stem and leaves is between 6 
and 7 per cent., and the amount of fluid in 
relation to the cell sap between 56 and 57 
per cent. The rapidity of transpiration was 
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found to vary as the conditions varied. In 
sunlight it was 3.03 per cent. an hour, in 
diffused daylight but .59 per cent, and in 
darkness .45 per cent. an hour, During 
these experiments the plant had access to 
water through its stem. When the supply 
was cut off and the leaves exposed in a 
saturated atmosphere in the sun, 25.96 was 
transpired in an hour ; in a dry atmosphere 
in the sun, 20.52 per cent. In the shade, in 
a saturated atmosphere, nothing ; ina dry at- 
mosphere, 1.69 per cent. The under sur- 
face of the leaf transpired nearly ten times 
as much as the upper surface. 


THE DESCENT OF MAN. 

In his last work, “The Descent of Man, 
or Selection in relation to Sea,’”’ Mr. Charles 
Darwin has carried out his views to their 
utmost consequences. The logic of his 
work may be thrown into the following syl- 
logism : 

All animals are derived through descent 
and modification from earlier and simpler 
forms > 

Man is an animal ; 

Therefore man is the natural descendant 
of some ancient and inferior animal species. 

Mr. Darwin holds that the major premise 
of this syllogism is now so well established 
as to be accepted as a truth of science by 
many of the ablest naturalists of the world, 
and says it is now time to take up the minor 
premise and show that man is an animal. 
This might seem superfluous, but Mr. Dar- 
win holds that while this proposition is ad- 
mitted, it is not half comprehended. He 
maintains that man is much more animal, 
and animals far more human, than the lord 
of creation has found it agreeable to admit, 
or even than naturalists have hitherto sus- 
pected. Whatever may be thought of Mr. 
Darwin’s conclusions as to the origin of 
man, his book will be found a rich mine of 
facts, entertaining and curious on the highest 
questions of natural history. 
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“Faust. The First Part. Translated 
in the Original Metres. By Bayard Taylor. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 1871.” 
Within the scanty limits assigned to us, we 
can scarcely hope to do full justice to Mr. 
Taylor’s labors. We can give only the 
general impression made upon us by careful 
perusal, 

As to Mr. Taylor’s merits as an editor, 
there can be, we hold, scarcely any difference 
of opinion. The accompanying notes and 
explanations are full without being prolix, 
andare always tothe point. Insuch matters, 
we are aware, the standard is necessarily a 
subjective one. The same passage may be 
obscure or self-explanatory to two readers, 
according as their previous literary and social 
experience may be diverse. It is impossible, 
then, for any editor to fully meet the wants 
ofevery reader. But, disregarding such im- 
perfection, which unavoidably attends all ed- 
itorship, we heartily congratulate the Amer- 
ican public upon the advantage that it has 
reaped from Mr. Taylor’s patient research 
and his judgment in selecting. The notes 
and the appendix contain all that need be 
known for the completest enjoyment of the 
poem, And we also congratulate the editor 
himself upon his fortitude in refraining from 
any essay upon the genius of “ Faust.” After 
the notes have removed all obstacles, by ex- 
plaining historical and social allusions, the 
reader may safely be left to his own unpreju- 
diced opinion of the poet’s design and 
method. Like Shakespeare, Goethe is his 
own best interpreter. 

Our opinion of the merits of the transla- 
tion itself, however, cannot be given so 
unhesitatingly or ungnalifiedly. It is no 
easy matter to dispose in a few days or 
weeks of a work that has cost its author as 
many years of anxious and loving care. Be- 
sides, much, if not all, turns upon the view 
which the critic may hold of translation in 
general. We frankly confess that our stan- 
dard is a high, if not an unattainable one. 
Admitting, with Mr. Taylor, Mr. Brooks, 
and others, that a prose translation of any 
poem can never be an adequate rendering of 
the original, we do not equally admit that 
the deficiency is supplied by making the 


translation metrical—even in the measure 
and rhyme of the original. Thought, metre, 
and rhyme are not all. It is not enough 
that the translator reproduce the same 
thought in the same number of measured 
feet and with the same terminal cadence. 
He must also give the same play of thought, 
whether of anger, of hope, of ecstasy, of 
grief, or of sarcasm. Briefly expressed, the 
sharp point of the original may not be blunted. 
We trust that herein we shall not be mis- 
apprehended. We are not contending 
against the claims of metrical translation. 
On the contrary, we grant that it is the only 
true vehicle. We merely seek to fix some 
criterion by which to estimate fairly the 
merits of such metrical rendering. Mr. 
Taylor says, on page 12 of his preface, 
“There are words, it is true, withso delicate 
a bloom upon them that it can in no wise be 
preserved.”” We suspect that “Faust” con- 
tains more such words than Mr. Taylor 
would be willing to admit; and not single 
words merely, but collocations of words, en- 
gendering a grace or a force that no second 
arrangement can hope to preserve. We do 
not wish to rank ourselves among those who, 
in the words of Mr. Brooks, “seem as if 
they had asked themselves, ‘ How would 
Goethe have written or shaped this in Eng- 
lish, had that been his native language ?’” 
That would be Umdichtung, not Ueberseteung, 
Our theory is simply this: Does any given 
translation produce, in its parts and as an 
entirety, the same impression that the origi- 
nal would give, if read with a good under- 
standing of the language and the accessories 
of timeand place? Does the translation call 
forth exactly the same emotions and shades 
of emotion? Does it make precisely the 
same appeals to our sensuous, our imagina- 
tive, our reflective nature? Does it take 
the same hold of our ear and heart? If 
this theory is reasonable, we feel constrained 
to yield to Lewes’ dictum, that no translation 
can be to us what the original is. At best 
it is merely an approximation, and the fur- 
ther question becomes one of degree rather 
than of quality. 

A few illustrations will make the drift of 
the foregoing remarks more evident. 
The reader of “ Faust’’ will remember the 
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magnificent description of the tempest on 
the Brocken : 
Hor! Es splittern die Sdulen 
Ewig griiner Palaste ! 
Girren und Brechen der Aeste, 
Der Stimme michtiges Dréhnen 
Der Wurzeln Knarren und Gahnen! —— 
Im fiirchterlich verworrenen Falle 
Ueber einander krachen sie alle, 
« Und durch die iibertriimmerten Kliifte 
Zischen und heulen die Liifte. 

Not only is the passage wonderful in its 
beauty, but also in its compactness. Of the 
fifty-one words composing it, only one, ad/e, 
could possibly be omitted without spoiling 
the meaning. Moreover, each predicate is 
onomatopoetic to the last degree. Mr. 
Taylor’s translation runs thus : 

Hearken ! the pillars are shattered, 
The evergreen palaces shaking ! 
Boughs are groaning and breaking, 
The tree-trunks terribly thunder, 
The roots are qwisting asunder ! 

In frightfully intricate crashing 
Each on the other is dashing, 

And over the wreck-strewn gorges 
The tempest whistles and surges. 

An admirable rendering, we will not deny, 
but below the original in several particulars. 
Girren and Brechen are applied to the branch- 
es, and have the force of our “ moaning ”’ 
and “ snapping ;’’ whereas the “ Dréhnen ” 
of the heavier trunks is to be rendered by 
the more forcible “ quaking ’’ or “ groaning.” 
They cannot be said to “thunder-” until 
they fall, which comes afterwards, The 
“ Knarren ”’ and the “ Gahnen ” of the roots 
are not fully represented by “twisting 
asunder,” but rather by “screaking”’ and 
“wrenching.” The original “ iibertriim- 
merten Kliifte” is much more expressive 
than “wreck-strewn gorges.” It means 
“ gorges heaped up to the top and over with 
the wreck.’’ Finally, “surges’’ is a word 
properly applied to the commotion of water, 
not of air. The force of the original is best 
given by “the winds are hissing and howl- 
ing.” Forall that, the passage is, we repeat, 
most beautifully rendered—only short of the 
original. Again, Faust’s rhapsody, on see- 
ing the archetype of womanly beauty in the 
witch’s mirror, runs thus : 

Das schinste Bild von einem Weibe ! 
Ist’s mdglich, ist das Weib so schin? 
Muss ich an diesem hingestreckten Leibe 
Den Inbegriff von allen Himmeln sehn? 
So etwas findet sich auf Erden? 

The translation : 

A woman's form in beauty shining ! 

Can woman, then, so lovely be? 

And must I find her body, there reclining, 
Of all the heavens the bright epitome? 
Can earth with such a thing bemated? 
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Can we truthfully admit that the one has 
the direct, burning eloquence of the other ? 
Does the translation bring out, so far as half 
way, the despairing contrast between heaven 
and earth in the original >—‘ Must I behold 
in this recumbent form the epitome of 
heaven ? Can such as this be found on 
earth?’ Then the word “ mated ”’ destroys 
the climax by redundancy. 

We pass to another instance, where the 
discrepancy is more palpable—the fearful 
sarcasm with which Mephistopheles (as 
Faust) lashes the law, to the utter confusion 
of the poor student who has come to the 
Doctor for advice : 

Es erben sich Gesetz’ and Rechte 
Wie eine ew’ge Krankheit fort ; 
Sie schleppen von Geschlecht sich zum Ge- 
schlechte, 
Und riicken sacht von Ort zu Ort. 
Vernunft wird Unsinn, Wohlthat Plage ; 
Weh dir, dass du ein Enkel bist ! 
Vom Rechte, das bei uns geboren ist, 
Von dem ist, leider! nie die Frage. 
The translation : 


All rights and laws are stil] transmitted 

Like an eternal sickness of the race,— 

From generation unto generation fitted, 

And shifted round from place to place. 
Reason becomes a sham, Beneficence a worry : 
Thou art a grandchild. therefore woe to thee ! 
The right born with us, ours in verity, 

This to consider, there’s, alas! no hurry. 

This sounds like Mephistopheles with the 
venom extracted. Laws are emphatically sot 
“fitted ’’ from generation to generation, ac- 
cording to Mephistopheles. They are not 
changed, but merely “drag themselves ”’ 
from age to age, “crawling softly” from 
place to place. “Plage” is here at least to 
be rendered by “ curse,’’ “‘ torment ;” “ wor- 
ry’’ being far too feeble. The concluding 
line, “This to consider, there’s, alas! no 
hurry,” utterly fails to reproduce the exqui- 
site Mephistophelian sneer: Of that (our 
natural right as man), good lack! we never 
hear the mention ! 

Let us even content ourselves with’ ex- 
amining the naively brutal couplet of the 
Theatre Director : 

Gebt ihr euch einmal fiir Poeten, 
So commandirt die Poesie. 
If Poetry be your vocation, 
Let Poetry your will obey ! 

This version certainly has no taint of bru- 
tality about it, whereas the original means, in 
so many words: If you give yourself out for 
a poet, why trot out your poetry, as a drill- 
sergeant would his squad ? 

But enough of fault-finding, especially as 
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its sole object was to prove our theory— 
not to show ourselves ungrateful to Mr, 
Taylor. Tous, “ Faust” isa Welt-bibel. As 
Coleridge says of Greek : “ It has words like 
pictures, words like the gossamer film of 
the summer.” It has much of the pictur- 
esqueness of Homer, the gloom of Aéschy- 
lus, the eloquence of Demosthenes, the com- 
pressedness of Thucydides. Our readers, 
therefore, will not take it amiss in us if we 
grumble a trifle at seeing familiar forms 
slightly distorted, familiar tones slightly dis- 
tuned. On the other hand, we have much, 
very much, to commend. The translation 
is singularly faithful. “The white light of 
Goethe’s thought,” to use Mr. Taylor’s own 
words, has been transmitted to us through 
the finest achromatic lens, There is scarce- 
ly a line in which the translator has added 
to or detracted from the meaning of the origi- 
nal. The metre flows very rhythmically, 
and the rhymes, with a few exceptions, are 
unstrained. There are many passages in 
which the translator has fairly caught the 
full power and “swing’’ of the original— 
and in saying that we pay him the highest 
compliment in our power. We would call es- 
pecial attention to the Dedication, the cho- 
rus of Archangels, the first Monologue, the 
Song of the Soldiers, the Peasants’ Dance, 
the entire scene in Auerbach’s cellar, Faust’s 
Monologue in Margaret’s chamber. Indeed, 
amid such an eméarras de richesses, choice 
seems hazardous. Could anything be more 
completely Goethean than the Song of the 
Soldiers ?— 

Castles, with lofty 

Ramparts and towers, 

Maidens disdainfui 

In Beauty’s array, 

Both shall be ours ! 

Bold is the venture, 

Splendid the pay ! 

Lads, let the trumpets 

For us be suing,— 

Calling to pleasure, 

Calling to ruin. 

Stormy our life is ; 

Such is our boon ! 

Maidens and castles, 

Capitulate soon, 

Bold is the venture, 

Splendid the pay ! 

And the soldiers go marching, 

Marching away ! 


Or the Monologue in the Bedchamber : 


O welcome, twilight soft and sweet, 
That breathes throughout this hallowed shrine ! 


We improve the present opportunity by 
expressing the wish, at least the hope, that 
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Mr. Taylor will translate Clarchen’s songs, 
in “ Egmont” : 
Die Tromme! geriihret ! 


Freudvoll 
Und leidvoll, 
Gedankenvoll sein. 

Even the famous Lullaby, with reference 
to which Mr. Taylor makes the almost 
touching confession, “I can only say that, 
after returning to it again and again, during 
a period of six years, I can offer nothing 
better,”’ needs no apology. The original is 
so dreamy, so phantasmagoric, that it seems 
to have fairly bewildered the translator into 
self-injustice ; he has succeeded better than 
he suspects. 

Mr. Taylor's “ Faust”? will rank with 
Longfellow’s “ Dante’’ in marking a new 
era in American literature. At last we 
have added the great poem of the Middle 
Ages and the great poem of modern times, 
within one decade, to our treasure-house. 
Mr. Brooks’s translation, with all its excel- 
lence in detached passages, is too uneven 
to rank with Mr. Taylor’s. The latter, we 
predict, will effectually supplant his prede- 
cessors and defy future rivalry. He pos- 
sesses a rare combination of endowments for 
the office: a perfect, life-long familiarity 
with German and Germany, and independ- 
ent poetic ability. The German dedication, 
“To Goethe,” is not unworthy of the great 
master himself. As time alone, with its 
softening and consecrating touch, can win 
each work of art its true and full acknowl- 
edgment, so time alone will reveal to us 
how much American thought and American 
power of expression have been enriched by 
our two great poet-translators. 


“THE History of Paraguay, with Notes 
of Personal Observations and Reminis- 
cences of Diplomacy under Difficulties. By 
Charles A. Washburn, Commissioner and 
Minister Resident of the United States at 
Asuncion from 1861 to 1868.’’ Boston: Lee 


& Shepard. 
Very few readers, we believe, will have 


the necessary patience to read the two vol- 
umes which Mr. Washburn has given to the 
world under the foregoing elaborate but in- 
accurate title. The first portion of the work 
is a reproduction in the main of the earlier 
writers ; but the author takes especial pains 
to destroy whatever credit might attach to 
this part of his labors by intermingling the 
narrative with his own conclusions and the- 
ories. These conclusions are generally un- 
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fair, and oftentimes are not only unsustained 
but in point of fact disproved by his prem- 
ises. In regard to the times of Francia it 
is enough to say that he follows absolutely 
and quotes freely the last, the most diffuse, 
and the least trustworthy of the publica- 
tions of the Robertson brothers. These 
gentlemen were adventurers who visited 
Paraguay in quest of wealth, made them- 
selves obnoxious to many there, quarrelled 
with Francia, returned to England and 
wrote a book abusing him. The book sold 
well, and thereupon they wrote another, or 
rather diluted the first into three new vol- 
umes by the addition of much trifling and 
apocryphal matter, chiefly directed against 
the dead dictator. The last effort was not 
successful, and the work is discarded as an 
authority by intelligent men, The same 
fate, we think, will attend Mr. Washburn’s 
pretentious volumes. 

The author seems to have had the misfor- 
tune to quarrel with the head of the govern- 
ment to which he was accredited, and a 
large portion of the second volume is de- 
voted to an account of this quarrel and its 
results, and to an elaborate and, we think, 
unsuccessful justification of the writer. 


These are things which Mr. Washburn 
surely had no right to intrude upon the pub- 


lic under the title of history. They serve, 
however, to reveal the motive which 
induces him to fill a volume with all 
the statements, trifling or important, 
serious or absurd, from all parties, of what- 
ever degree, of good or ill repute, who 
were influenced, like himself, by personal, 
political, or national animosity against 
President Lopez, and with personal attacks 
and insinuations of a spiteful kind against 
every one in any way connected with affairs 
in Paraguay who happened ‘to dissent from 
any one of Mr. Washburn’s views, 

Dealing with this gentleman as a histo- 
rian, we cannot but pronounce him a very de- 
cided failure. Asa diplomat he pressingly 
invites even a severer censure. It is not possi- 
ble to read without shame the wretched pal- 
liations which he offers for a correspondence 
conducted by him in his official capacity 
which he tacitly admits was most humiliat- 
ing to him and to his government, and for 
the abandonment of two men of his le- 
gation to the terrible fate which he be- 
lieved to await them when deprived of his 
protection. ; 

As for Mr. Washburn’s absolute unfitness 
for the conduct of “diplomacy under diffi- 
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culties,’ or under any circumstances what- 
ever, he proves it conclusively in this part 
of his book. Yet, lest there should be any 
doubt on this point, he gives us the equally 
complete demonstration of the fact con- 
tained in the following incident: On one 
occasion, some time anterior to the trouble 
between our Minister and the government 
of Paraguay, he visited the headquarters of 
the army, and was sitting in an orange 
grove with several officers and others con- 
versing. We tell the rest in his own words, 
for they will serve a double purpose: “I 
suddenly saw every one around me jump up 
hastily and stand with a reverent air, all 
facing in the same direction, Casting my 
eyes that way, I saw the President at a dis- 
tance of several rods strolling leisurely 
through the grove. For my part, I let him 
stroll, and kept my seat, which act of dis- 
courtesy would probably have cost the life 
of any other person in the group.” 

This paragraph, although quoted for 
another purpose, will serve equally well 
with almost any other sentence in the book 
to show how incompetent Mr. Washburn is 
to write in correct English, The same 
vagueness of diction which implies that the 
act of seeing can be otherwise than sudden, 
or that people “jump up” otherwise than 
hastily, and which leaves unexplained the 
condition under which the Minister’s boor- 
ishness would have cost the life of any one of 
the other persons who composed this group 
and behaved like gentlemen, pervades the 
author’s text throughout to such an extent 
that the reader finds actual relief in the quo- 
tations in which the book abounds. The 
reader will of course understand from the 
text what it is intended to convey—that a 
similar act of discourtesy or insult, if com- 
mitted by another, who might not be so for- 
tunate as to sit beneath the glorious shadow 
of the immortal bird of freedom, might have 
cost the less favored individual his life. 
Nevertheless, the writer is not absolved 
from stating the fact in explicit and appro- 
priate language. It is to be regretted that 
the same reckless courage and sublime con- 
fidence in the sheltering wings of the same 
majestic bird displayed on this occasion 
are so painfully wanting in subsequent 
events described by Mr. Washburn, in 
which he was a prominent actor. 

The author boastfully relates other in- 
stances of his own “ discourtesy.” On one 
occasion he attended an official ball in civilian 
or plain clothes, not for the purpose of com- 
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plying with the act of Congress regulating 
the dress of ministers, but with the avowed 
object of displeasing the President. The 
latter received him, he tells us, with a 
“grudging nod,’’ but obstinately persisted 
in taking no further notice of him or of the 
intended insult, although he was, as our 
Minister gleefully informs us, “in a tower- 
ing passion.” Mr. Washburn appeared 
again at a ball a few days after in “the 
same costume in which he had so grievously 
offended.” “On this occasion,” he contin- 
ues, “the President was as bland and courte- 
ous as I had ever seen him.’’ This was 
evidently a disappointment ; for Mr. Wash- 
burn took occasion to bring the subject to 
the notice of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and wrote in connection with it an official 
note which, if half as impertinent as he 
would have us believe, should have secured 
him his passport. The result of the corre- 
spondence was that our Minister graciously 
condescended, in violation of the act of 
Congress, to appear at all subsequent balls 
in a uniform which he had no right to wear. 

The terrible and gloomy picture which the 
author attempts to draw of the awful dan- 
ger which surrounded him and two attachés 
of his legation is somewhat disturbed in its 
outlines, and perhaps robbed of its pathos, 
by the fact, not prominently noticed in the 
work itself, that each one of the three lived— 
and through no special and miraculous in- 
terposition from above—to rejoice his ene- 
mies and confound his colleagues by writing 
a book. And of the three books it may be 
said here that while they contradict each 
other in most material points, the one be- 
fore us is in all respects the least meritori- 
ous and least likely to be accepted as an 
honest statement of facts. As to events of 
more public importance than the doings or 
misdoings of the author, we have no means 
of judging of his accuracy. It is to be ob- 
served, however, that the strange insinua- 
tions and wild charges, unsupported by sat- 
isfactory evidence, made throughout the 
book against every person, no matter how 
exalted in character or position, who hap- 
pened not to approve of Mr. Washburn, 
are more than sufficient to justify distrust 
and suspicion of all that he relates, The 
entire work resembles somewhat a fable 
written for the amusement of the young, in 
which the author is the eminently good per- 
son who is always right and virtuous, and 
the commanders of the allied armies and 
fleets, the President of the Argentine Repub- 
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lic, other South American dignitaries, the 
terrible Lopez, the Minister of the United 
States who relieved Mr. Washburn, the ad- 
mirals and other high officers of the United 
States Navy, are the very bad and per- 
verse people who are constantly interfering 
with the virtuous and immaculate hero, and 
who concocted a fearful conspiracy to bring 
about his ruin. In fact, as regards the new 
Minister and the naval officers, it is actually 
charged (page 481, vol. 2) that they did, 
in solemn earnest, enter into such a con- 
spiracy on the very first occasion of their 
becoming mutually acquainted. 

We have given to this work more atten- 
tion than it deserves, for the reason that it 
illustrates a common evil of the day, that 
of men of imperfect education assuming to 
enter the higher walks of literature, in in- 
vincible ignorance of their utter disqualifi- 
cation for the commonest duties of author- 
ship. The book may serve to call atten- 
tion to the great necessity that exists for a 
thorough reformation in our diplomatic ser- 
vice, and its publication may not therefore 
be an unmitigated misfortune for any one 
but the author. 

“THE Origin of Civilization, and the 
Primitive Condition of Man.’’ By Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart., M. P., F. R. S. (New York : 
D. Appleton & Co.) In a previous work, 
entitled “ Prehistoric Times,’’ the author of 
the present volume deals with man’s con- 
dition prior to the period of authentic his- 
tory, studying him’ in the light afforded by 
his ancient remains. The “ Origin of Civil- 
ization ’’ treats of the same general subject, 
but its data are found among existing savage 
races. Many of the conclusions arrived at 
in the earlier work are strikingly confirmed 
by a study of the habits and customs of liv- 
ing races, while many points of interest that 
must otherwise have remained in doubt are 
in the present work made clear and satisfac- 
tory. It gives an accurate and vivid picture 
of the mental, moral, sociai, and physical 
condition of the lowest savage tribes ; and 
although full of the curious and fascinating 
interest which always attaches to this kind 
of information, it is yet written in the interest 
of philosophy, and in accordance with the 
closest scientific method. 

The grand research now going on into the 
origin, nature, and direction of civilization, 
has opened questions that can only be cor- 
rectly answered by a careful study of the 
lowest grades of humanity. But the loose 
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and exaggerated statements of incompetent 
observers, written to amuse and astonish, 
furnish no basis for safe conclusions, It 
has been the difficult task of Sir John Lub- 
bock to prepare a methodical and com- 
pressed résumé of all reliable evidence con- 
cerning the art, social habits, religion, 
morals, language, and laws which are main- 
tained by the different savage races. Some 
of the difficulties of his work are thus stated 
in the introduction: “Travellers find it far 
easier to describe the houses, boats, food, 
dress, weapons, and implements of savages, 
than to understand their thoughts and feel- 
ings. The whole mental condition of a 
savage is so different from our own, that it 
is yery difficult to follow what is passing in 
his mind, or to understand the motives by 
which he is influenced. . . And this 
difficulty is much enhanced by the difficulty 
of communicating with him.’’ Another 
source of error is stated to be “the reluc- 
tance of savages to contradict what is said 
to them;’’ and again, their minds, “like 
those of children, are easily fatigued, and 
they will give random answers to spare 
themselves the trouble of thought.”” Groat 
says, ‘“ The mind of the savage appears to 
rock to and fro out of mere weakness, and 
he tells lies and talks nonsense.”’ “ Under 
these circumstances it cannot be wondered 
that we have most contradictory accounts as 
to the character and mental cordition of 
savages, Nevertheless, by comparing to- 
gether the accounts of different travellers, 
we can to a great extent avoid these sources 
of error; and we are very much aided in 
this by the remarkable similarity between 
different races. So striking indeed is this, 
that different races in similar stages of de- 
velopment often present more features of 
resemblance to one another than the same 
race does to itself in different stages of its 
history.”’ 

This evidence, accumulated with so much 
care and rigorously sifted, becomes of the 
highest practical importance in the treat- 
ment of our own social problems. It bears 
directly upon the fundamental question of 
the existence of a law of progress in human 
affairs, Is the condition of the lowest sav- 
ages, as we see them now, and as evidenced 
by prehistoric traces, the starting point of a 
progress of which our own civilization is but 
the latest term? Or are savages the retro- 
grade and degenerate descendants of far 
superior ancestors ? 

The chapter on marriage and relationship 
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is full of interest and instruction. There are 
also three deeply interesting chapters cone 
cerning the religions of primitive men, 
which furnish important data upon the 
much controverted point of the origin of 
religious ideas. But the treatment of the 
subject from first to last is so full and so 
captivating, that a selection of topics based 
upon superior importance or attractiveness 
is unwarranted. 





CURRENT GERMAN LITERATURE.® 

Tue publisher Bartel of Halle has just 
issued a new and, beautiful edition of the 
works of Novalis, including of course the 
“ Hymns to the Night” and “ Heinrich von 
Ofterdingen.” The editor is Wilibald Bey- 
schlag, who prefaces the b»ok with an ad- 
mirable biographical sketch of the tender 
and spiritual Frederick von Hardenberg. 
All this does not much look like that entire 
neglect and utter forgetfulness into which, 
according to the late assertion of a bilious 
critic, we were assured the Romantic School 
of Germany has fallen. The hasty assertion 
seems the more inexcusable from the fact 
that we can hardly make a step in any path 
of current German literature without en- 
countering the influence of this Romantic 
School. There for instance, is the latest 
humorous novel, “Marotte,” by Count Ulrich 
Baudissin, a clever but palpable imitation 
of Tieck and Hoffmann, more especially of 
“ The Devil’s Elixir ’’ of the latter. 

We also remark announcement of a new 
illustrated edition of “Don Quixote” in 
Tieck’s translation. Tieck rendered Cer- 
vantes in so masterly a manner as to make 
ita German classic work. Before his day, 
it may be said that Cervantes was a sealed 
book east of the Rhine. 





BESIDES the ceaseless flow of treatises on 
strategy and the art of war, and the avae 
lanche of works on Alsace and Lorraine, the 
German press is prolific in reminiscences of 
the first Napoleonic wars, more especially of 
the campaigns which followed the battle 
of Dresden, when the allies, with an army 
four hundred thousand strong, cautiously and 
respectfully followed up the great Corsican, 
with hardly ninety thousand soldiers left 
him. To do our German friends justice, 
they freely pay their tribute of unstinted 
admiration to the magnificent military genius 
displayed by Napoleon in the short cam- 


* Works noticed herein may be obtained of E. 
Steiger, No. 27 Frankfort street. 
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paign which preceded the fail of Paris and 
the Empire, and which was illustrated by 
the brilliant fields of Montmirail and Champ- 
aubert. 

OnE of these works enters into some in- 
teresting particulars concerning the two 
French fortresses of Verdun and Bitche, 
which were mainly appropriated to the de- 
tention of English prisoners relentlessly 
held in captivity during the entire period of 
the Empire, 1803-1814. Bitche was a 
sinall town of some three thousand inhabi- 
tants. Its fortress, deservedly remarkable 
for strength, was constructed during the 
reign of Louis XIV. at an expense so enor- 
mous, that when called upon for the appro- 
priations necessary for completion of the 
work, the King inquired if they had built it 
of louis d’ors. To guard the prisoners, its 
garrison under Napoleon consisted of sev- 
enteen gendarmes and one hundred veterans. 
The vaults and casemates were filled with 
British sailors who were held in awe by their 
jailers. They were the terror and dismay 
of the garrison, who would rather have dealt 
with a horde of armed enemies at the gates 
than such prisoners as these jolly tars under 
lock and key. All the anxiety, care, sleep- 
lessness and suffering was the garrison’s, 
while the captives enjoyed themselves in 
their own lawless way. An order was is- 
suec by the commandant that all lights 
should be extinguished at nine o’clock at 
night; but when the gendarmes presented 
‘themselves for its enforcement, they were 
received with such a well sustained 
bombardment of old shoes, boots, and 


other extraordinary missiles, that the execu” 


tien of the order became simply impossible. 
The prisoners camped victorious on the 
field of battle, the commander of the garri- 
son yielded, and the old salts were left free 
to, police their quarters and to carry into ef- 
fect their own code of discipline, which they 
effectually did by courtmartialling and pun- 
ishing wrong-doers, 

Verdun was a fortress in a town of some 
13,000 inhabitants, and will be remembered 
as the place from which thirteen young girls 
were sent to the revolutionary scaffold at 
Paris,:for the crime of strewing flowers in a 
procession in honor of the royalists. 

In. 1803, hardly had the English ambassa- 
dor, Lord Whitworth, left Paris, on the 
declaration of war against England, when 
the arrest of all British subjects found in 
France was ordered. As détenus they were 
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sent first to one of the three depots estab- 
lished at-Fontainebleau, Nimes, and Valen- 
ciennes, but finally all were concentrated at 
Verdun, These détenus were men and wo- 
men of all conditions of life—many of them 
people of wealth, tourists, clergymen, phy- 
sicians, and merchants, Numbers of them 
were seized at Calais waiting for a fair wind 
for England, They were all non-comba- 
tants, At a later period were brought in 
some four hundred prisoners of war, naval 
officers, captains of merchant vessels, and 
some army officers taken on transports or 
wrecked on the coast. These English 
prisoners spent yearly at Verdun the enor- 
mous sum of forty thousand pounds sterling. 
The garrison disbursements were also of 
some importance, and hence the honor of 
guarding the détenus was energetically dis- 
puted with Verdun by Metz and several 
other cities, The prisoners made the best of 
their eleven long years of captivity. Being 
generally persons with abundant means at 
their disposal, the severity of the regulations 
for their confinement was sensibly softened 
by their ability to bribe their guards. The 
appetite of the military jailers of Verdun 
grew with what it fed upon. The greed for 
the easy dishonorable gain soon infected 
the officers, and included in its ravages, the 
commandant of the fortress, General Wirion. 
*The abuse at last grew into scandalous pro- 
portions, and Wirion was summoned to Paris 
to answer charges. His friend General 
Bernadotte endeavored in vain to suppress 
the examination. The Minister of War 
sent for Wirion, and producing a copy of 
the charges filed against him said: “ If these 
charges are true, my advice is that you had 
best go shoot yourself.” The wretched com- 
mandant, arraying himself in full uniform, 
went to a retired spot in the Bois de Bon- 
logne ard sent a bullet through his head. 

The Verdun prisoners had their dinner 
tables, balls, and suppers. Among the ladies, 
Mesdames Clive, Clarke, Fitzgerald, and 
Watson received every day, and among 
them shone the brilliant Lady Cadogan. 
The civilians had a comparatively easy expe- 
rience in their captivity; but the treatment 
of the military and naval prisoners of war 
was far from creditable to Napoleon. 

And here our German author does not 
fail to make the reflection that if the deten- 
tion of these English civilians was unjustifi- 
able, far more culpable and even barbarous 
is the treatment of the thousands upon 
thousands of unoffending Germans for long 
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years resident in France, who at the out- 
break of hostilities were coolly despoiled 
and thrust forth from the homes their indus- 
try had gained, and compelled to depart at 
the point of the bayonet. 

“ITALIAN PicTuREs” (Bilder aus Italien). 
By Edward Paulus. Stuttgart, 1870. This 
is a collection of charming sketches in hu- 
morous poetry and poetical prose, redolent 
of sunshine, song of birds, hum of bees, 
and the whisper of winds sighing through 
the laurels, The successful adaptation of 
what is supposed to be the “ heavy German 
tongue” to the lightest and most graceful 
of styles, and its wonderful pliability to all 
moods is here again demonstrated. 


Jusr now there is bad blood on_both sides 
of the Rhine. Listen to one of the last 
Parisian effusions received by balloon ex- 
press. 

Etienne Carzat sings : 

Qu’un noir nuage, 
Lourd précurseur des chitiments, 
Déchaine impétueux |’orage 
Sur ce ramassis-<’ Allemands ! 
Que la tonnerre indigué gronde, 
Foudroyant les casques germains ! 
Que le sang de la race blonde 
Coule, écumant, dans nos chemins ! 

The felicitous expression “ Northern 
scum,”’ in that pearl of trans-Potomac poesy 
“My Maryland,” is as nearly as possible 
the equivalent of “ce ramassis d’Alle- 
mands,” and it is sad that our civilized 
French friends should so far have forgotten 
themselves as to descend to such a depth 
of vulgarity. Let loose the black storm- 
cloud—punishment precursor—upon them, 
let the indignant thunder grow! and mutter 
and crush the German helmets, and may 
the blood of the fair-haired race flow foam- 
ing along our roads! Bravo! wesay. All 
very good—very warlike—very poetic ; 
but, dear Parisian, if you are conscious of 
any respectability, do not risk it in such 
foulness as “scum” or “ ramassis.” 


Nor all the German writers have gone to 
the war. One tells of his travels to the 
great Sahara. Another produces a Christ- 
mas play from an old MS, of 1322, in open 
defiance of a statement made by Ludwig 
Uhland in one of his lectures on old Ger- 
man literature, that Middle-Age Germany 
had no drama. 

Another discourses upon the old love 
songs (Liebslieder) of the twelfth century. 
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Another, not satisfied with any half-way 
antiquity, gives us “ The Historical Sources 
of the Trojan War,” patronizingly treating 
Homer asa modern author. Gustav Roskoff, 
finding the main avenues and by-paths of 
Roman, Greek, Assyrian, and Trojan his- 
tory crowded to excess, gives his erudition 
to the preparation of a “ History of the 
Devil” (“ Geschichte des Teufels ’’). 


CURRENT FRENCH LITERATURE.* 

Many years before the French expedition 
to Mexico, and under the auspices of Louis 
Napoleon, the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg 
was known to the literary world by several 
well-received essays on Mexican history and 
antiquities. His history of the civilized na- 
tions of Mexico and Central America during 
the period anterior to the discovery by 
Christopher Columbus was published in 
1857 and 1859, and his collection of docu- 
ments (four servir) in aid of the study of 
the early history and philology of America 
appeared in 1861. 

The imperial government of the Napo- 
leonic nephew was always carried on with 
an ever-wakeful and worshipful regard for 
the traditions of the First Empire. The 
genius and the labors of the men of science 
attached to Napoleon’s Egyptian expedition 
have, as is well known, left more profound 
traces on history than Aboukir or the Pyr- 
amids, Savants were attached to a military 
expedition of the First Empire ; therefore 
savants must be sent with a like expedition 
of the Second Empire. 

Deferring to these traditions, the Abbé 
Brasseur de Bourbourg was requested to ac- 
company the French army to Mexico in or- 
der that he might there pursue his investi- 
gations in Mexican archzlogy and history. 
Having his own selection of a field of labor, 
he chose the peninsula of Yucatan, and was 
on his way from Sisal to the ruins of Palenque 
when the illness of the artist (Bourgeois) 
attached to the expedition compelled him to 
abandon his original plan. Going to the 
temperate zones of Mexico, he visited and 
explored numerous interesting ruins of the 
country, and among other discoveries found 
that, although the inscriptions of. Palenque 
were identical with the Landa alphabet, they 
yet presented numerous difficulties of inter- 
pretation. A manuscript was said to be in 
existence, which, it was claimed, could solve 
these difficulties. After months of fruitless 


* Works noticed under this heading may be obtain- 
ed of F. W. Christern, No. 77 University Place. 
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endeavor in Guatemala, M. De Bourbourg 
returned to Europe, and in the Historical 
Academy of Madrid found what he had in 
vain sought in America for two years. This 
was the MS. of Juan de Troy Ortolano, 
usually designated as the “Troan Manv- 
script,” in the same characters as the Landa 
MS., and which is lately published as fol- 
lows : “ Manuscrit Troano. Etudes sur le 
Systéme Graphique et la Langue des Mayas. 
Par M. Brasseur de Bourbourg. Vols. 1 
and 2. Paris, 1869-1870.” ; 

Of the zeal, perseverance, and untiring 
labor of the Abbé de Bourbourg there can 
be no question in presence of his collections 
and treatises. For the publication of these 
he has had not only government encourage- 
ment, but the enormous advantage ot the 
Imperial exchequer. His editions of 
dialects, grammars, dictionaries of the 
Quiche, Maya, and other Mexican tongues, 
and of travels and narratives of the earliest 
Spanish explorers, are contributions of great 
and solid value, as forming material for 
some future history of Mexico. For these 
labors the Abbé de Bourbourg is entitled to 
the highest praise. Unfortunately the 
critical faculty appears to be wanting in 
him, and his translations and elucidations 
have not obtained the full confidence or the 
entire approval of the learned. This de- 
preciation may be not entirely just, for it is 
possible that the shadow of distrust cast 
upon all French labors in the field of Amer-, 
ican philology and archzology by the dis- 
astrous fiasco of M. Em. Domenech with 
his “ Manuscrit Pictographique” may have 
had the effect of suggesting doubts as to the 
merits of M. de Bourbourg and others of his 
learned compatriots. 

A famous story is that of the “ Manu- 
crit.” It is, in fact, the most tremendous 
bibliographical joke on record. Ten years 
have gone by since it annihilated poor 
Domenech, but the learned world have not 
yet done shaking their laughing sides over it. 
Thus it was: In 1860 there was published 
in Paris a handsomely-primted imperial oc- 
tavo volume of nearly 400 pages, more than 
half of which are lithographed plates. The 
volume was entitled “ Manuscrit Picto- 
graphique Américain. Précédé d’une No- 
tice sur l’Idéographie des Peaux Rouges. 
Par Em. Domenech. Ouvrage publié sous 
les auspices de M. le Ministre d’Etat de la 
Maison de l’Empereur.” 

Its publication is said to have cost 50,000 
francs. 
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Opening with an introductory chapter de- 
scribing the various Mexican pictured man- 
uscripts referred to by Boturini, Lord 
Kingsborough, Bullock, and Aubin, the au- 
thor states that the work of Mr. School- 
craft, published under the auspices of the 
Government of the United States, contains 
copies of numerous fragmentary inscrip- 
tions, ancient and modern, of the North 
American Indians, as also “a certain num- 
ber of their songs, geographical maps, le- 
gends, pictographs, and other ideographic 
productions of the redskins ; and from this 
we would be led to suppose that the In- 
dians had never takenthe trouble to pro- 
duce a manuscript of any considerable 
length, for none had as yet ever been dis- 
covered.” 

This conclusion, and the further result— 
that the Indians possessed no knowledge 
sufficient to produce such a MS.—reached 
by generations of scholars who, like Mr. 
Schoolcraft, knew their Indian well, should 
have been sufficient to warn M. Domenech 
off the premises. He continues: “ Under 
these circumstances, one would hardly ex- 
pect to find ina library in Paris an impor- 
tant manuscript traced by the hand of some 
sachem initiated in all the secret institutions 
of his tribe. (!) Nevertheless, this came to 
pass. The Library of the Arsenal, for long 
years past, possesses a MS. volu":» cata- 
logued ‘Book of the Savages.’ And this 
volume was produced by the savages of 
New France. The Marquis of Paulmy, 
its previous owner, must have received i? 
from some returning traveller, but we have 
not been able to trace with any certainty 
the antecedent history of this ‘ Book.’ Itis 
a collection of figures and hieroglyphics, in- 
termingled with letters and numerals, drawn 
with great rudeness and simplicity in black 
and red lead-pencil on paper of Canadian 
manufacture, of which there are 144 leaves 
(small quarto), much stained and injured by 
sea water. 

“This MS. was mentioned to us as a very 
curious monument, and perhaps unique in 
the world.” Here follow details as to the 
circumstances attending the publication of 
this “‘ curious monument.” 

“A more rare and singular manuscript 
than this,” continues M. Domenech, “ has 
never been published.” We are fully of 
the same opinion. “ We do not pretend to 
give a translation of it—that would hardly 
be possible with the meagre knowledge 
possessed concerning the pictography of the 
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redskins. Nevertheless we are able, we 
think, to explain not only the subject of the 
MS., but of a large number of its hiero- 
glyphics.” Here we have a learned chap- 
ter on American inscriptions and the pic- 
tography of the redskins, which credits our 
savages with an amount of pictographic 
science of which they never dreamed. The 
author then proceeds to explain, page by 
page, or plate by plate, the hidden meaning 
of their pictures and hieroglyphics, and 
makes the most astounding revelations of 
their teachings in theology, cosmogony, 
mythology, mysticism, and religious rites, 
We have not the heart to reproduce in 
their earnest enthusiasm of language some of 
these remarkable explanations, for it is diffi- 
cult to understand how any one could for a 
moment see in these so-called drawings any- 
thing else than what they really are, that is 
to say, the senseless scribbling and scratch- 
ing of some ignorant’ German school-boy. 
“The drawings are made,” says Mr. Do- 
menech, “with rudeness and simplicity.” 
They are, indeed, except that the juvenile 
artist shows himself to be a dirty little 
scamp. As to the propriety of the title, 
“Book of the Savages,” it may be remarked 
that from the beginning to the end. of the 
plates there is not a single object charac- 


teristic of Indian life, and, in like manner, 
there is not a solitary sketch which does not 
repre ™t something belonging to civilized 


life. We find in it neither deer, bear, eagle, 
tomahawk, lodge, spear, bow, nor arrow. 
The few animals drawn are purely do- 
mestic. All the human figures are designed 
after the orthodox juvenile style of art—a 
small round mark for a head, a larger gne 
for the body, and two small strokes for gs 
and feet. Many of these figures have 
swords or guns; the schoolmaster is seen 
with his class of pupils, his whip figures 
constantly, and the young artist appears to 
revel in pictures of its very local applica- 
tion. Arabic numerals appear on almost 
every page, and, in the plainest German 
handwriting, are frequent such words as 
more, less, greater, Friday, higher, not well, 
honey, Anna, Fohn, Maria. For sausages, 
the young artist appears to have had an 
irrepressible passion. Again and again he 
inscribes wurst on his pages. Think of “a 
sachem initiated in all the secret institu- 
tions of his tribe” consigning to mystical 
pictography his preference for sausage, 
aml—“untutored Indian” as he is—dash- 
ing off such inspiration as 42, x, 68, 0, 5, 
710, 60, etc.! Rude sketches of school- 
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houses and churches are represented, a8 
also altars. The hidden meaning of one 
page appears to have bafiled M. Dome- 
nech, He does not even attempt an ex- 
planation. Two figures stand facing each 
other, with their hands clasped on the place 
which should be occupied by their stom- 
achs. But these useful adjuncts have dis- 
appeared, and the personages are regularly 
“ caved in” from the chin to the legs. Near 
the figures is the key to the position in the 
expressive words Fast Day. M. Domenech 
says the paper is of Canadian manufacture, 
and that the MS. is of the seventeenth 
century. Now manufactures was not the 
strong point of the French colonists in 
America nearly three hundred years ago, 
and we have serious doubts as to the exist- 
ence of a paper mill in Canada at that time. 

We have remarked that the MS. has 
not a single trace of Indian life. There is 
not even anything distinctively American 
about it, and if the plates fairly reproduce 
the writing, which we presume they do, we 
should incline to believe that it is the 
scribbled copy-book of some little eight- 
year-old German gcapegrace who stood 
sadly in need of a good flogging and a ies- 
son in decency. 

Soon after the appearance of the “‘ Book 
of Savages,” Petzholdt, a German writer, 
published an exposition* of the unforunate 
blunder. 

There was an explosion in Paris. Sale of 
the work was instantly stopped, all copies 
obtainable were suppressed, and libraries 
throughout France and Europe to which 
copies had been sent were pressingly re- 
quested to return them. We happen to 
know that the librarian of the British 
Museum replied that he profoundly re- 
gretted his inability to return the book just 
then, for the reason that it was in the hands 
of the binder with a mass of other books, 
and could not be identified in its unbound 
condition. Six copies are supposed to have 
come to the United States. The book is 
very scarce and difficult to be procured, for 
the reason that all the copies attainable in 
Paris and London were bought up after its 
suppression. In the preparation of this 
notice we are indebted to Mr. Christern 
for the use of the single copy in his pos- 
session. 


*Das Buch der Wilden im Lichte franztisischer 
civilisation, mit Proben aus dem in Paris als “ Manu- 
scrit pictographique Americain” verdffantlichtes 
Schmierbuche eines d h ikavischen Hint 
terwilder Jungen. 
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— THE bore is so formidable a member 
of society, and so frequently encountered in 
it, that he most naturally incurs much an- 
tipathy and obloquy ; but there is sometimes 
danger that a portion of these may be visited 
on comparatively innocent persons, because 
the popular conception of a bore is not very 
distinct. A vague general impression pre- 
vails that all people in any way socially disa- 
greeable may be classed as bores. It is well, 
therefore, to try if we cannot hit the differentia 
(in logical phrase) of the species, the essen- 
tial and distinguishing qualities of the bore 
proper. Let us begin by a negative process 
of elimination, A man is not necessarily a 
bore because he engrosses the conversation. 
Macaulay would do this, and Whewell ; in 
fact, they could hardly help doing it. Nor 
does mere length of discourse make a bore. 
We have known a lady to talk fifty minutes 
ona stretch without boring her visitor; if 
he timed her on the sly, it was only from 
curiosity, not from e#zui. It is not arro- 


gance and Vernon-Harcourtism that make 


a man a bore. Some men are ex officio, 
as it were, arrogant; those who have be- 
longed to the “Skull and Bones” society 
at Yale College for instance, and those who 
hold important positions on popular news- 
papers. Yet some of these persons are very 
amusing, and if “ Histcricus’”’ himself has 
recently earned the reputation of a bore, he 
must be greatly changed since the Nebulous 
Person knew himin his younger days. It 
is not. silliness or stupidity. Some silly 
people are extremely entertaining, and some 
stupid people, who have just wit enough to 
hold their tongues, are very good company 
at times. It is not even ineptitude, a want 
of taste and tact, and knowledge of the fit- 
ness of things. There is a distinguished 
clerical and literary family, whose members, 
male and female, are models of ineptitude, 
yet few of them are bores, znd some of them 
possess remarkable powers of social amuse- 
ment. And when we further remark that 
the boring potentiality is subjective as well 
as objective —in other words, that he whois 
a bore to one may not be a bore to another 
—the subject becomes slightly complicated. 
There are, however, certain qualities and 
habits which mav safely be put down as of 


the essence cf borishness ; and most of those 
which we have mentioned have become so 
under certain contingencies and modifica- 
tions. The fool positive, that is, the man 
who will persist in making stupid remarks, 
is necessarily a bore. So is he who makes 
a business of pertinaciously propounding 
commonplaces as if they were brilliant 
discoveries. tem, he who always starts the’ 
wrong subject to his hearers, or his subject 
to the wrong hearers, detailing theatrical 
scandals to a company of grave professors, 
or quoting Latin or talking metaphysics toa 
company of fashionable young ladies. This 
sort of ineptitude flourishes much in Boston, 
wherefore Boston’s reputation savors of the 
bore. Finally, longwindedness isa frequent 
and unerring sign of the bore. His conver- 
sation need not be loud or engrossing ; he 
submits to frequent interruptions without 
permanently yielding the floor. Men may 
come and men may go, but he goes on for- 
ever. And this explains our national repu- 
tation as bores. Much steady talk is a ne- 
cessity of free constitutional government, 
and the more democratic the govern- 
ment, the more need of talk. But, in the 
first place, very few professional politicians 
or lawyers have time, inclination, and capa- 
city to extract the quintessence of their 
thoughts on any subject; and secondly, if 
they did so, a weaker impression would be 
produced on the popular mind than is now 
made by frequent repetition and diffuse il- 
lustration. If you could achieve the Ken- 
tucky desideratum of “ biling all h—1 down 
to ahalf pint,”’ the patient would not swallow 
the dose. Hence a national habit of pro- 
fuseness and diffuseness in speech, We 
were on the point of forgetting another 
reason. “Shop’’ is generally a bore to 
those who are not of that particular shop, 
and most of us have our particular shop 
and are greatly interested in it. 


— TALKING of bores not unnaturally in- 
troduces Jenkins, ovr Jenkins—Jenkins, 
“ Esq.’’—who is rapidly attaining the pro- 
portions of an intolerable nuisance. We 
are aware that we cannot claim an entire 
monopoly of the animal. His cousin, M. 
Jenquin, was largely around during the late 
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French Empire, and the original Mr. Jen- 
kins was a thoroughbred native British 
product. But M. Jenquin was wont to shed 
most of his absurdities upon fashionable 
watering-places, and Mr. Jenkins — Mr, 
“ Jeames ’’ Jenkins — being an unmitigated 
flunkey, confined his attentions to a select 
class and kindly let “commoners”’ alone. 
Jenkins, “ Esq.,’’ having taken unto himself 
a wife like himself to assist him in the 
business, most democratically includes all 
society under his patronage. He visits 
every place large enough for him to spread 
in ; but at Washington he is in his especial 
glory. If a private gentleman there entertains 
half a dozen friends at dinner, the startling 
fact is immediately recorded in print. Gov- 
ernment officials, members of the Cabinet, 
leading Senators, etc., are of course regular 
pieces de résistance,to ‘cut and come again.” 
Let one of them cross the street with a lady, 
and down go both their names in the note- 
book of Jenkins. Washington, however, it 


may be urged, is but a small town after all, 
But what shall we say of our great metrop- 
olis, which supports a paper published on 
purpose to tell an anxious world that Mrs, 
Jones has returned to town, that Mr. Brown 
sent a bouquet to Miss Smith, and that 
young Mr. Robinson (like David in this re- 


spect only) took a sling at an early hour last 
Sunday morning ? One hardly knows which 
is more an object of legitimate surprise, the 
pleasure which Tom, Dick, and Harry take 
in learning that persons whom they do not 
know, and have perhaps never seen, are at 
some place where their presence or absence 
does not make the slightest difference, or 
the pleasure which Brown, Jones, and Rob- 
inson derive from seeing their names 
printed. When Castlereagh appeared at 
the Congress of Vienna without a single 
decoration, while all the other diplomatists 
were beplastered with orders, Talleyrand 
observed that his want of any mark of dis- 
tinction was dien distingué. Those fashiona- 
bles, or would-be fashionables, who do not 
see their names in the papers, may take 
comfort from the application of this remark. 


— LECTURERS and speakers in general are 
apt to complain of newspaper reporters for 
taking strange liberties with them, and dis- 
torting their sentiments or phrases. The 
eharge is not without foundation; but, on 
the other hand, it is certain that the re- 
porter often does the speaker a kindness by 
omitting blunders that would expose him 
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to general ridicule. Only the other day a 
United States Senator made Pericles figure 
in the Punic war. Most of the newspaper 
reporters charitably omitted that part of his 
discourse ; and on this occasion at least a 
carpenter’s work proved none the worse 
for a little tinkering. 


— WE fear comparative philology is like- 
ly to make an addition to the long list ot 
good things that have been overridden and 
run into the ground. It promoted not only 
the study of languages, but ethnology and 
various branches of higher criticism; the 
mere fact of its being called a science 
tempted many who otherwise would have 
shunned any approach to the humanities. 
But in an evil hour, Max Miiller in England 
and Professor Haldeman here, and sundry 
other philologists, thought proper to pro- 
claim, with some unnecessary ostentation, 
that they were obliged to talk and write 
about many languages which they did not 
know. Truth before everything, no doubt ; 
but did the interests of truth demand so 
open an acknowledgment? Was it neces- 
sary, in order to prevent their imposing on 
others or incurring the reproach of charla- 
tanism themselves? We think not. Sup- 
pose I say, “In Russian the character like a 
reversed R expresses the sounds af and yah,” 
In making this assertion I do not assume 
any complete knowledge of the Russian 
language. My etymological acquaintance 
with it may be no greater than that of the 
English candidate for a diplomatic post, 
whose vocabulary was limited to the princi- 
pal streets of St. Petersburg, and who was 
accordingly reported by a good-natured but 
conscientious examiner as “possessing a 
slight practical knowledge of the language.” 
The largest inference that can fairly be 
drawn is that I know the Russian letters 
and their powers. It is a needless humility 
for me to say in a note or parenthesis, “I 
don’t understand Russian, but I happen to 
have picked up the alphabet.” The old- 
fashioned scholars did know the few lan- 
guages which they undertook to. teach, and 
it was an easy matter for them to unmask 
and expel an impostor, But the disciples 
of comparative philology, fortified by the 
dicta of their professors and leaders, take it 
for granted that a smattering of three or four 
languages and a semi-comprehension of a 
few general rules autherize them to rush 
into the most recondite and comprehensive 
speculations The latest and extremest 
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case (if the reader wili pardon the double 
superlative—we have seen supremest in 
poetry) is that of the murderer Rulloff. 
This old sinner sent a local paper two 
columns of rubbish, which the learned editor 
published as “of interest to scholars.” 
About as much interest as two columns of 
G. F. Train would be to Mr. Fish. If part 
of a deep-laid scheme to counterfeit insanity, 
the letter might be curious ; from any other 
point of view, it was mere nonsense. A 
very extreme case this, of course ; but among 
a different class of persons, intellectually as 
well as morally different, we find instances 
sufficiently disheartening. The impression 
is rapidly spreading that comparative phi- 
lology opens a royal road to learning, and 
supplies a receipt for swallowing a language 
whole, as it were, without gruboing through 
the details. Which error, like most errors, 
has a certain basis of truth, Any language 
studied intelligently helps the student to 
learn some other or others; and it is the 
peculiar property of the scholar to study in- 
telligently, so that every special scholar is, 
potentiaily at least, a comparative philologist. 
Then, general rules of transformation come 
in effectively. Thus, the letter-changes from 
Latin to its immediate descendants, the 
Romance tongues, are regular and well 
defined ; and he who knows Latin can learn 
these rules in a few minutes, and will find 
them a great assistance in acquiring Spanish 
and Italian as written languages. Yet 
even here there is a qualification, owing to 
the number of Gothic, Celtic, and even 
Oriental words which have forced them- 
selves into the Spanish and Italian vocabu- 
Jaries. But our new lights are not content 
with these improvements. Bringing in 
phonotype to their aid, they maintain, for 
instance, that there is no substantial differ- 
ence between Anglo-Saxon and modern 
English ; if only a few troublesome charac- 
ters were changed for Roman letters, the 
ordinary reader could master the tongue of 
King Alfred at once. Perhaps the “ ordi- 
nary reader” is a mythical personage, like 
that “sixth-form boy,” so popular with 
English critics of the last geueration; but 
taking him according to his natural mean- 
ing, as a person who has never studied 
Anglo-Saxon, or Norse, or the Lowland 
Scotch dialect, and is not too familiar with 
German, we should like to try him at a 
somewhat later stage of the language, re- 
moving carefully the objectionable charac- 
ters, and modernizing the spelling wherever 
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the original word has remained in the lan- 
guage. 

When he had manrede and oath 

Taken of lief and of loth, 

Ubbe dubbed him to knight, 

With a sword full swith bright, 

And the folk of all the land 

Bitavht him all in his hand 

‘The cunnriche every del, 

And made him king heylike and well. 

—** Havelok the Dane.” 

We suspect that there are at least six 
words in the above eight lines for which the 
“ordinary reader ” would require a glossary, 
and two more about which he would not 
feel quite easy. And what would he say to 
this line ?— 

Leyk of mine, of hazard ok. 

And all this is plain sailing to Henry 
III.’s English proclamation of the ,same 
century (the thirteenth), which has only 
been correctly ¢rans/ated for the first time 
within a few years, 


— Dr. Draper, in a paper in one of the 
summer numbers of THe GALAXY, made 
two statements calculated to rejoice the 
hearts of readers and contributors of “ The 
Englishman’s Magazine,”’ and of all dress- 
makers, and to appease the consciences of 
many, many women, viz.: that women’s 
clothing should not depend from the 
shoulders, and that corsets are proper and 
physiologically defensible garments or ap- 
paratus. But to these statements nearly all 
physicians and many civilized women de- 
mur. Practically, uncivilized women are all 
his opponents, since they are cither unclad 
or apparelled with variations of the Nora- 
Creina fashion. And certainly he testifics 
of a harness of whose fitting he has no 
personal experience; as certainly there 
are thousands ef women who will stanchly 
support him. “Uncomfortable? No, in- 
deed. Why, I couldn’t live without stays. 
I fee] all falling to pieces without them! 
The discomfort only comes from their being 
laced too tightly. Mine are so loose ; sce !’’ 
and perhaps two or three fingers may be in- 
serted under this “ personal Sing Sing ” (as 
some one lately happily termed it), or it may 
be turned slightly from side to side. But 
only place the most flexible, the best fitting, 
the loosest of these fabrications of steel, 
whalebone, and coutille upon a savage, or 
upon some woman like to a savage in that 
she has never suffered such restraint, and 
listen to the outcry that will be made! The 
modern corset is certainly an improvement 
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upon that of our grandmothers’ day. That 
was real armor—almost straight, very long, 
and so thickly beset with whalebones that 
scarce an ounce of flesh could round into a 
rebellious curve—an armadillo’s plating 
ininus the easy play of joints. It was suited 
to no human creature, unless to a poor 
Dutch woman who by dint of stacks of 
woollen petticoats and mysterious bandag- 
ing of her waist contrives to make herself 
from head to heel straight as the most un- 
impressible bolster. In cuéthe present cor- 
set recognizes curves and depressions in the 
womanly figure, but that’s only the freedom 
of a bit of satin-jean when the coercive 
steel and stout whalebones are added there- 
unto. The waistcoat can only gain shape- 
liness from the constant fight for existence 
each indignant muscle and swelling round 
must maintain. Ask any woman of active 
habits and two grains of sense, whether 
this unequal struggle would have its diffi- 
culties lessened by several pounds weight 
of clothing dragging entirely from the hips. 
If it would, then whence comes the delight- 
ful ease of the flowing wrapper ?—the agility 
and endurance one puts on with the short, 
loose dress worn in “ camping out” in wood 
and mountain scrambles, and in boating ? 
What do artists and sculptors say of this 
instrument of feine forte et duré? What 
does Lady Duff Gordon say of the lithe, ex- 
quisite figures of the Nubian girls? And 
what first, last eloquence is in our own 
marionette movements and bruised flesh ! 
Dr. Draper, if you do not err, how dis- 
agreeable for Nature, since she must have 
done so world long and wide ! 


— THE misuse of H by Englishmen is a 
commun subject of remark and ridicule, but 
the conditions under which it takes place 
are not always accurately understood by 
Americans. We are apt to think that the 
same persons who “ exasperate the Haitch ”’ 
where it should not be sounded, omit it 
where it should be. The H is prefixed to 
words beginning with a vowel by the very 
lowest class in London, and by the bulk of 
the people (including the “upper middle 
class ’’) in some of the provinces, especially 
the manufacturing disfricts, The omission 
of the letter where it belongs is a much 
more respectable failing, and not altogether 
foreign to the very best society. The social 
position of cuirs aud velours im French is 
analogcus. To make a J/iaisom (that is, 
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sound a final consonant before an initiat 
word) improperly is a cur, to omit it 
wrongfully a velours, by a very natural 
metaphor from the respective hardness and 
softness of the pronunciations. The for- 
mer is the height of vulgarity, while the lat- 
ter is rather fashionable. In this connee- 
tion we may remark that there is an English 
letter worse used than H, inasmuch as its 
sound threatens to disappear from the lan- 
guage on both sides of the Atlantic. As a 
medial and a final, R is almost silent ; as an 
initial, much less distinct than with the na 
tions of Continental Europe. Only Scotch- 
men, Irishmen, and some north-country 
Englishmen sound the letter fully; most 
Anglo-Saxons convert it, zof into a W, as 
is frequently represented by comic writers, 
but rather into a faint breathing, like a very 
weak H. 


— WHATEVER shortcomings may be 
charged upon Washington, it still retains its 
good reputation, or we might say a reality 
better than its reputation, in one respect. It 
is preéminently a place of excellent dinners. 
Neither the wild man of the West, nor the 
carpet-bagger, nor the strong-minded wo- 
man, nor even the professional aquarian, 
has been able to destroy its hospitality. Not 
sumptuous and showy banquets does it 
provide, for there are few houses in Wash- 
ington besides the White House which can 
seat even twenty guests comfortably ; not 
the thirteen courses and Roman punch 
style of business, but cosy little spreads of 
from six to ten, with the male element pre- 
dominating. And where the other element 
is present in full force, it offers no hin- 
drance to festivity. There is really much 
wisdom in the women of Washington. 
They are content with very little finery and 
very little dancing, and they fully under- 
stand that “man, being reasonable, must 
get”’ a good dinner, and that if it comes 
to a choice of evils, better “nothing to 
wear ”’ for the wife than “nothing to eat” 
for the husband. 


— THERE is a good suggestion in Secre- 
tary Belknap’s report, touching the arrang- 
ing and publishing of the military docu- 
ments received during the civil war, 
now on file in his department. All the 
valuable records of this war are stored away 
in the rickety old structures occupied by 
the War Department. “ Records,” says the 
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Secretary, “ of incalculable value to the Gov- 
ernment, exposed to fire in buildings easily 
destroyed, are in constant danger, and cannot 
be stored away on account of the necessity 
for their daily use in the current business of 
the Department. The loss of the records of 
any one of these bureaus from this cause 
would be a great calamity, and their preser- 
vation thus far may be considered providen- 
tial.” Surely these writings should be put 
into type, in some shape, as rapidly as pos- 
sible ; it is aduty we owe to the actors in the 
great drama, to the country, and to history. 

Unhappily, it is hard to stir public opinion 
in this country regarding the preservation 
of historic records for the use of posterity. 
We are always ready with the Irishman’s 
answer—‘“ what did posterity ever do for 
us?” An American, at least of the sort 
called “live”—who should visit Netley 
Abbey or Fountain Abbey, or the ruins of 
Roslyn or Melrose, would probably be 
struck with the thought that “that institu- 
tion is very much out of repair.” Riding 
in the cars through England, now and then 
the traveller observes a patch of uncultivat- 
ed ground on a hillside which is planted 
and trimmed with all the scrupulous hus- 
bandry of English agriculture; and this 
bare spot is perchance the site of an old 
Roman fort, which these English farmers, 
greedy of every inch of soil, have left un- 
desecrated by the plough. The other ex- 
treme regarding historic relics is the one that 
characterizes us Americans ; and our records 
too often share the fate of relics. For what 
we have of historical documents within 
reach we are mainly indelted to a few so- 
cieties in the older cities and towns, and to 
private individuals like old Peter Force, 
whose collection of newspapers and pam- 
phlets is a valuable addition to the library 
of Congress. 

The British burnt our archives in 1812 ; 
doubtless the Confederates would have done 
the same in 1861, had they got into Wash- 
ington. Let us put beyond the reach of 
accident as many valuable documents as 
possible. The Swedenborgian Publication 
Societies in this country and in England 
have united to photo-lithograph the man- 
uscripts of Swedenborg’s works, in order to 
preserve them; it is proposed to have the 
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valuable manuscripts of the Bible in the 
Vatican, in tae British Museum, at St. Pe- 
tersburg, and elsewhere, also photo-litho- 
graphed. Three years and a half ago, as 
General Belknap tells us, “the Secretary of 
War was required to appoint a competent 
person to arrange and prepare for publication 
the official documents relating to the Rebel- 
lion and the operations of the Army during 
the war, and to submit a plan of said publi- 
cation and estimates of cost to Congress at 
its next session.” Exactly why this plan 
was not carried out it is unnecessary to dis- 
cuss. Enough to say that though the ap- 
pointment was made, there the matter 
stopped. Congress is now asked by the 
Secretary to revive the legisiation, and to 
make another appointment in place of the 
one that has lapsed. 

But there is a second reason for taking 
this action without delay ; if our war reports 
are put into print, they will not only be pre- 
served, but distributed. Copies will find 
their way into all good libraries, and will 
awaken, by a general perusal, comment and 
criticism never so valuable as now, when the 
facts are fresh in the memory of the actors, 
New facts and new suggestions, too, wil] be 
brought out, to make clear doubtful and 
disputed points which otherwise would one 
day perplex or wholly mislead the future 
historians of the war. Nothing is, in the 
end, cheaper than printers’ ink—no art more 
worthy of increased employment than “the 
art preservative of all the arts.” 

Most of the so-called “ histories” of the 
late war—especially of the more popular 
sort—have been written without the aid of 
the records just referredto. They have been 
hastily compiled from unofficial accounts, 
from telegraphic stories, from the romantic 
letters of special correspondents, or from 
other familiar sources of newspaper lit- 
erature. Indeed, many of the most important 
records to which the Secretary refers were 
intentionally kept unpublished during the 
war, while others were neglected in the ever- 
shifting fortunes of the military situation, 
which concentrated attention not on what 
was past, but on what was to come. In its 
legislation about larger matters Congress 
will do well not to pass by this urgent sug- 
gestion of Secretary Belknap. 








The friends of MR. CLEMENS (Mark Twain) will share our regret that the 
sudden and alarming illness of his wife deprives us this month of his usual 
contribution to The Galaxy.” 
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